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PREFATORY NOTICE. '. 

EVEN as Johnson, huge, ungainly, and infirm, has been inimor- 
taliKed and glorilied by the brush of Reynolds, so his tvisdom 
and his wit, his roughness and his tenderness, have been depicted for 
us by Boswell. 

With these masteqiieces of bodily and mental portraiture before us, 
we may often say, " No more I the picture is perfect, the biography 
complete, we care for no inferior touch I " But there are other moods 
in which wc feel that difTcrent asjxicts of both body and miml 
might have been shown. We have his portrait in repose, thoughtful, 
almost sublime, but we sometimes feel, "Would that an artist eye 
had seen him at Utioxeter doing penance in passionate repentance 1 
Would that some one had noted the tender pathos of the farewell 
look on his dying servant, Catherine Chambers} or the glee with 
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dcicnbe Johnson as Mis-Piozzi? Her "Anecdotes," now a scarce 
book, are here given exactly as she herself gave ihem (o the world. 
Their best praise is, that after reading Boswell we can yet read them 
nh pleasure. Indeed, if we had had no Boswell, we should still 
have obtained from Mrs. Pioui's lively pages, a good notion of 
Johnson — a notion, however, that would have been more tender 
ud true if it had been given by Mrs. Thrale instead of Mrs. I'iozzi, 
«tio writes with something of the bitterness arising from conscious- 
sets <rf wrongdoing. Lord Macaulay has described Mrs. Thrale, 
"at the height of her prosperity and popularity, with gay spirits, 
quick wit, showy though superficial accomplishments, pleasing though 
not re&ned manners, a singularly amiable temper, and a loving 
heart." True words, to their fullest extent, excepting only the last 
ud most important of all. A singularly amiable temper Mrs. Thrale 
ceitainly had, but " a loving heart " was surely the one thing wanting : 
. tihe possession of this would have preserved her loyal to her hus- 
bud's nicmory and the claims of friendship, and saved her from 
an in£ituation that deteriorated ber o-wn character and alienated her 
best friends. 

Next to these " Anecdotes," we place the letters from and to Miss 
Hill Boothby, showing Johnson in a sad and pathetic light, as the 
shades of life's evening were drawing round him. These letters are 
especially valued from havingbeen collected and arranged by Johnson 
himself. They were first published by Mr. Wright of Lichfield, in a 
little volume (now scarce), together with the autobiographical sketch 
called " Annals," which in the present edition forms part of the Ap- 
pendix to the first volume. 

The biographical sketch by Tom Tyers finds a place here, because 
it was almost the first public tribute to Johnson at the time of his 
death, having been published in the " Geriileman's Magazine " only 
a few days after that event Boswell calls it "an entertaining little 
collection of fragments," and says that Tyers " had lived with Dr. 
Johnson in as easy a manner as almost any of his very numerous 
acquaintance." Tyers himself modestly claims to have " worked his 
bttle bit of gold into as much gold leaf as he could." 

The recollections of Johnson by Richard Cumberland are the 
pleasant memories of a gentleman and a scholar, refined and genial 
like their writer. They are extracted from the most amusing and 
interesting " Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by himself 
the charming description of Johnson and Reynolds at Mr*. Cum* 
bcrland's tea-table, is a refreshing contrast to the coarse and unsym- 
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s «f Ike cbaarations of kmdc of Johasoa's cootem- 
I, ^ ike Irufa Dt. Campbell, the braulity of wbose 
1 «■ |dkaaa«'i appcannce <lcbact fKUif from tbe pleasure 
ve AodM aAnvKe tuve lud in pmcnting to tmr readers that 
v«fT iiili 11 aim lileniT canocilr, " Tbe Diaij of a Vhs to EogUod 
in >7*s* Tb DiaiT, after reposing bebind an old prea in ooeof tbe 
oAkes of Ae Softrme Court of Ner South Wales for oo one knows 
how long, wai d^c»vered and publitbed at SjdDey in 1854 by Mr. 
Raymond (see »ol. il, p. 550, 551), and ii mo* for the first time 
printed in Engbnd. Dr. Campbell gave oo: thai his chief object in 
viiiiing Ixindon at this time was to see the " lions," of whom Jobn- 
Bon was (he chief. He describes many or tbe same dinners and ccm- 
vcnalions as Itotwell, and some of them eren more fiilly. It is 
ciirioui to trace the agreements and diileienccs ; but the wbole 
I tidty ii vigorous and amusing. 

I>i. rampbcll is especially interested in two rety different dasses, 
the I Irritv and Ihe play-actors. He mils all the pHndpa] churches 
Niiil llu<fltrf«, and remark* on sermons and plays with the same free- 
iloiii 1)1 aiion )i. He describes Johnson's outer man, as we have said, 
nitli iiiDi'tt iiiMrir exaggeration, but his accounts of some conveisa- 
ttxiM Mv pmcllenl, and we are greatly indebted lo him for the report 
i-i K'lxmm'i views on Irish aflaire as given in Ihe Dtaiy ("John- 
..u.Miw," Ik t$4), and at greater length in his "Strictures on the 
thuwv ol l(«land" (p. 336-8). 

U'tinwH pvlilcnllv received Dr. Campbell's advances with kindness 
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ihetr early days, before Hannah's native sense and fun had U:en 
oaniped and dulled, and before Fanny's style was ruined by affec- 
tuion. 

Of all Johnson's friends, we should naturally, perhaps, look most 
eigerly to Str Joshua and Miss Reynolds for notices of him. Sir 
Joihua was, Boswell tells us, Johnson's " dulce dean, nith whom he 
ntiiniained an uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life." 
OjipOftunities for observation must have been endless, for there seems 
lo have been hardly a day when the friends did not meet in the paint- 
ing room or in general society ; and that Reynolds's conception of 
Johnson's character was lofty in the extreme, is proved by the ix)r- 
trait from his hand. But we must confess that when Reynolds ex- 
changes his brush for the pen, he fills us with disappointment and 
surprise, while the "Recollections" of Johnson by Miss Reynolds, 
though containing some few touches not to be met with elsewhere, 
will not bear comparison with those of Mrs. Piozzi, Hannah More, or 
Miss Bumcy. Iloth these articles are included in this volume 
more from respect to the claims of llieir writers than from their own 
tntrinsic merit or interest 

From the lips and pen of Burke, tittle regarding Johnson has, alas ! 
been preserved. We regret this ;he more because through twenty- 
seven jeais of nnintetrupted friendship we trace his affectionate 
respect and admiration, and the touching and beautiful " Character " 
Burke drew of Reynolds shows what we might have had of Johnson. 
This collection of contemporary opinion is closed by an essay 
from the pen of Arthur Murphy, whose uninterrupted intimacy 
vith Johnson for thirty years, and keen appreciation of the wit and 
htuDour which he thought Johnson's chief characteristic, entitle him to 
a respectful hearing. But this E^ssay is in itself most interesting-:- it 
may repeat a few of the current mistakes of the time, but it contains 
uiftmnalion not found elsewhere ; for instance, in the account of 
the acknowledgment by Johnson of the authorship of the " Parlia- 
■leotaiy Debates." In this Essay also is given (pp. 374-37!^) what 
wc know not where else to find. Murphy's fine translation or imitatjcm 
of Johnson's Latin Poem, written in discouragement and despair after 
revisiBg the Dictionary, and for the reproduction of this touching 
•dffHntniture we claim, and beliere we shall gain, the gratitude of 
all lovcn of Johnson. 

RosiMA Napier. 
HolkkM Vican«e, 

NtPT. seth, iMj. 
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PREFACE. 



I HAVE somewhere heard or read, that the Preface berore a book, 
like the portico before » house, should be contrived, so as to 
catch, but not detain the attention of those who desire admission to 
the family within, or leave to look over the collection of pictures made 
by one whose opportunities of obtaining them we know to have been 
not unfrequent I wish not to keep ray readers long from such 
intimacy with the manners of Dr. Johnson, or such knowledge of his 
sentiments as these pages can convey. To urge my distance from 
England as an excuse for the book's being ill written, would be 
ridiculous; it might indeed serve as a just reason for my having 
written it at all ; because, though others may print the same aphorisms 
and stories, I cannot hen be sure that they have done so. As the 
e says however to the Weaver, in " A Midsummer Night's Dream," 
" Never e 




s to the aes^ vfaile the great parent of African plenty, I 
I fan an almost invisible source, and nnenriched by anj extnoeooi 
i, eicept eleven nameless rivers, pawn bis majestic torrent toU 
Ike ocean bj seven celebrated mouths. 

Bat I must conclude nj Preface, and b^in mj book, the Arsl I 
cter presented before the Public; from whose awful appeannce in 
nme measure to defend and cxmceal myself, I have thought fit to 
mire behind the TeUtrMoian shkld, and shew a> little of mysdf as 
posible ; well aware of the exceeding difference there is, between 
fencing !o the school and fighting in (be field. — Studiotis tkowever to ' 
avoid odcndiBg, and carelen of that offence which can be taken 
without a cattse, I here not tiowillingly sobmit my tt^ht performance 
lo the dedsioQ of that glofioos country, which I have the daily de- 
I^t to bear applaoded in others, as eminently jost, gencroos, aad. 
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TOO much intelligence is oflen as pernicious to Biography as too 
liltle ; the mind remains peq)lexed by contradiction of proba- 
bilities, and finds difficulty in separating report from truth. If John- 
son then lamented that so little had ever been said about Butler,' I 
might with more reason be led to complain that so much has been 
said about himself; for numberless informeTS but distract or cloud 
information, as glasses which multiply will for the most part be found 
also to obscure. Of a life, too, which for the last twenty years was 
passed in the very front of literature, every leader of a literary 
company, whether officer or subaltern, naturally becomes either author 




6 ANECDOTES OF JOHNSON' 

Sauuel Johnson waa the »on of Michael Johnson, a bookseller at 
Litchfield, in Staffordshire ; a very pious and worthy man, but wrong- 
headed, positive, and afflicted with melancholy, as his son, from whom 
alone 1 had the infonnalion, once told me : his business, however, 
leading him to be much on horseback, contributed to the preservation 
of his bodily health, and mental sanity ; which, when he staid long at 
home, would sometimes be about to give way ; and Mr. Johnson 
Bid, that when his work-shop, a detached building, had fallen half 
down for want of money to repair it, his father was not less diligent to 
lock the door every night, though he saw that any body might walk in 
ai the back part, and knew that there was no security obtained by 
hairing the front door. " 2%is (says his son) was madness, you may 
wet, and would have beea discoverable in other instances of the pre- 
valence of imagination, but that poverty prevented it from playing 
such tricks as riches and leisure encourage." Michael was a man of 
ttill larger size and greater strength than his son, who was reckoned 
vey like him, but did not delight in talking much of his family — 
"one has (says he) so little pleasure in reciting the anecdotes of 
b^gary." One day, however, hearing me praise a favourite friend 
vitli paitial tendemesi u well as true esteem ; Why do you like that 
■ail's acquaintance so, said he ? Beciuse, replied I, he is opeo and 
OMifiding. and tells me stories of his undca and counns; I love the 
G|^ parts of a solid character. " Nay, if you are for fkmily hbtoiy, 
njr* Hr. Johnson good-bumouredly, / can fit you : I had an uncle, 
CotndiDs Ford, who, upon a journey, stopped and read an inscrip- 
tioo written on a stone he saw standing by the ^way-side, set up, as it 
proved, in honour of a man who had leaped a certain leap thereabouts, 
the extent <tf which was specified upon the stone : Why now, says my 
■nde, I could leap it in my boots ; and be did leap it in his boots. 
I had likewise another uiide, Andre#, continued he, my lather's 
brother, who kept the ring in Smithfield (where they wrestled and 
boied) for a whole year, and never was thrown or conquered. Here 
DOW are uncles fot you, Mistress, if that's the way to your heart" Mr. 
Johnson was very conTersant in the art of Mtack and defence by 
bcndng, whidi sdeDce he had leamed from this uode Andrew, I 
bdicTC ; and I have heard him descant opon the sge when people 
were received, and when rejected, in the schools once held for that 
fanital amniement, much to the admiration of those who had no ex- 
pedatioii of his skill in such matters, Arom the sight tif a figure which 
preduded all possibility of penoital prowess ; though, because be saw 
I tU. Tluale one day leap over a cabriolet stool, to shew that be was 
\ . . ■ 
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not tired aftei a chace of fifty miles or more, A^ suddenly jumped 
over it too ; but in a way so strange and so unwieldy, tliat our terror 
lest he should break his bones, took from us even the power of 
laughing. 

Michael Johnson was past fifty years old when he married his wife,' 
who was upwards of forty ; yet I think her son told me she remained 
three years childless before he was bom into the world, who so greatly 
contributed to improve iL In three years more she brought another 
son, Nathaniel, who lived to be twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old, 
and of whose manly spirit I have heard his brother speak with pride 
and pleasure, mentioning one circumstance, particular enough, that 
when the company were one day lamenting the badness of the 
' roads, he enquired where they could be, as he travelled the country 
I more than most people, and had never seen a bad road in his life. The 
two brothers did not, however, much delight in each other's company, 
being always rivals for the mother's fondness ; and many of the severe 
reflections on domestic life in " Rasselas," took their source from its 
author's keen recollections of the time passed in his early years. Their 
fathei Michael died of an inflammatory fever.at the age of seventy-six, 
as Mr, Johnson told me: their mother at eightynine, of a gradual 
decay. She was slight in her person, he said, and rather below than 
above the common size. So excellent was her character, and so 
blameless her life, that when an oppressive neighbour once endea- 
voured to take from her a little iield she possessed, he could persuade 
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At Ihe age of two years Mr. Johnson was brought up to London by I 
Us mother, to be touched by Queen Anne for the sctophiilous evil, | 
wbich terribly afflicted his childhood, and left such marks as greatly 1 
disfigured a countenance naturally harsh and nigged, beside doing irre- ^ 
parable damage to the auricular organs, which never could perforro 
their functions since I knew him ; and it was owing to that horrible dis- 
ocder, too, that one eye was perfectly useless to him; that defect, how- 
ever, was not observable, the eyes looked both alike. As Mr. Johnson 
had as astonishing memory, I asked him, if he could remember Queen 
Anne at all ? "He had, be said, a confused, but somehow a sort of 
•olemn recollection of a lady in dtarnonds, and a long black hood." 

The christening of his brother he remembered with all its circum- 
itances, and said, his mother taught him to spell and pronounce the 
wwds /bU/<(A^ii/0'< syllable by syllable, making him say it over in the even- 
ii^ to her husband and his guests. I'he trick which most parents play 
witb their children, that of showing off their newly-acquired accom- 
pUshmesti, disgusted Mr. Johnson beyond expression ; he had been 
. treated so himself, be said, till he absolutely loathed his father's 
caresses, because he knew they were sure to precede some unpleasing 
display of his early abilities ; and he used, when neighbours came 
tt visiting, to run up a tree that he mrght not be found and exhibited, 
' , aa no doubt he was, a prodigy of early understanding. Hit 
li npcxi the duck he killed by treading on it at five years old, 
" Here lia poor duck 

Thai Saniael JobuMm trod on ; 
If it bod lir'd it had been gtxid lock, 
Forli wmM have been an odd oMi" 
n a ttiikiog example of early expansion of mind, and knowledge of 
language ; yet he always seemed more mortified at the recollection 
«f the butUe hii parents made with his wit, than pleased with the 
dton^ta of potsening iL V" That (said he to me one day) ii the 
great miseiy of late maniages ; the unhappy produce of them becomes 
the plaything of dotage : an old man's child, continued he, leads 
mich fuch a life, I think, ai a little boy's dog, teized with awkward 
i fbreed, perhaps, to ait up and beg, at we call it, to 
r, who at last go away complaining of their disagree- 
t."j In consequence of these maximi, and full of 
tmiijMrinw against such parents at delight to produce their young 
ooea oAj into the talking world, I have known Mr. Johnson give a 
good deal of pain by lefuniig to bear the venes the children could 
iccile, or the migi thejr could ling ; particularly ooe friend who told 
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him that his two sons should repeat Gray's Elegy to him aUemately 
that he might judge who had the happiest cadence. " Mo, pray Sir," 
said he, " let the dears both speak it at once ; more noise will by that 
means be made, and the noise will be sooner over." He told me the 
story himself, but 1 have forgot who the father was. 

Mr. Johnson's mother was daughter to a gentleman in the country, 
such as there were many of in those days, who possessing, perhaps, 
one or two hundred pounds a year in land, lived on the profits, and 
sought not to increase their income ; she was therefore inclined to think 
higher of herself than of her husband, whose conduct in money matters 
being but indifferent, she had a trick of teizing him about it, and was, 
by her son's account, very importunate with regard to her fears of 
spending more than they could afford, though she never arrived at 
knowing how much that was ; a fault common, as he said, to most 
women who pride themselves on their ccconomy. They did not how- 
ever, as I could understand, live ill together on the whole: "my 
father (says he) could always take his horse and ride away for orders 
when things went badly." The lady's maiden was Ford; and the 
parson who sits next to the punch-bowl in Hogarth's " Modern Mid- 
night Conversation " was her brother's son.' This Ford was a man who 
chose to be eminent only for vice, with talents that might have made 
him conspicuous in literature, and respectable in any profession he 
could have chosen : his cousin has mentioned him in the lives of 
Fenton and of Broome ; and when he spoke of him to me it was 
always with tenderness, praising his acquaintance with life and man* 
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I duct of those for whose welfare they were honestly and deeply con- 
ccmed ; and so late do those feafurcs of peculiarity come to their 
growth, which mark a character to all succeeding generations. 

Dr. Johnson first learned to read or his mother and her old nuiid 
Catharine, in whose lap he well remembered sitting while she explained 
to him the story of St George and the Dragon. I know not whether 
this is the proper place to add, that such was his tenderness, and such 

• bis gratitude, that he took a journey to Litchfield fifty-seven years 
afterwards to support and comfort her in her last illness ; he had in- 
quired for his nurse, and she was dead. The recollection of such 
readiog as had delighted him in his infancy, made him always persist 
ID fancying that it was the only reading which could please an infant ; 
aod he used (o condemn me for putting Newbery's books into their 
hands as too trifling <o engage their attention. " Babies do not want 
(said be) to hear about babies ; they like to be told of giants and 
castles, and of somewhat which can stretch and stimulate their little 
minds." AVhen in answer I would urge the numerous editions and 
quick sale of "Tommy Prudent" Or "Goody Two Shoes:" "Re- 
member always (said be) that the parents buy the books, and that 
the children tKver read them." Mn. Barbauld however had bis 
best praise, and deserved it ; no nun was more stmck than Mr. 

. JtdinwD with voluntary descent from possible splendour to painful 
duty. 

At eight yean old he went to school, for his health would not per- I 
■nit him to be sent sooner ; and at the age of ten years his mind was 
disturbed by scruples of infidelity, which preyed upon his spirits, and j 
made him very unesuy ; the more so, as he revealed his uneasiness to I 
; no orte, being naturally (as he said) " of a sullen temper and reservcdi 
' disposition." He searched, however, diligently but fruitlessly, fori 
j evidences of the truth of revelation ; and at length recollecting a boolcf 
he had ooce seen in his father's shop, intitled, " De Veritate Reli-| 
gionii, Ac" he began to think himself highly culpable for neglecting ] 
•udi a means of infonnation, and took hinuelf severely to task for' 
this nn, adding many acts of voluntary, and to others unknown,! 
penance. The first oj^xntunity which offered (of course) he seized the| 
book with avidity ; but on examination, not finding himself scholar 
OMNigh to peruse ita contents, set his heart at rest ; and, not thinking 
to iziqtitR whether there were any English books written on the sub- 
ject, followed his usual amusements, and considered his conscience 
■1 lightmrd of « crime. He redoubled bis diligence to learn the lan- 
guage that oootoincd the iaformation he most wished for; but from 
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the pain which guilt had given him, he now began to deduce the 
soul's immortality, which was the point that belief first stopped at ; 
and from that moment resolving to be a Christian, became one of 
the most zealous and pious ones our nation ever produced. Whea 
he had told mc this odd anecdote of his childhood ; " I cannot 
imagine (said he), what makes me talk of myself to you so, for I 
really never mentioned this foolish story to any body except Dr. 
Taylor, not even to myafrar jfcur Bathurst,' whom I loved better than 
ever I loved any human creature; but poor Bathurst is dead til" — 
Here a long pause and a few tears ensued. Why Sir, said I, how like 
is all this to Jean Jacques Rousseau I as like, I mean, as the sensa- 
tions of frost and Rre, when my child complained yesterday that the 
ice she was eating burned her mouth. Mr. Johnson laughed at the 
incongruous ideas j but the first thing that presented itself to the 
mind of an ingenious and learned friend whom I had the pleasure to 
pass some time with here at Florence, was the same resemblance, 
though I think the two characters had little in common, further than 
an early attention to things beyond the capacity of other babies, a 
keen sensibility of right and wrong, and a warmth of imagination little 
consistent with sound and perfect health. I have heard him relate 
another odd thing of himself too, but it is one which every body has 
heard as well as me : how, when he was about nine years old, having 
got the play of " Hamlet " in his hand, and reading it quietly in his 
father's kitchen, he kept on steadily enough, till coming to the Ghost 
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his scbolanhip to be very great His next msster he despised, as 
knowing less than himself, I found ; but the name of that genlleman 



has slipped my memory. Mr. Johnson was himself exceedingly dis- 
posed to the general indulgence of children, and was eveo scrupu- 

^ lously and ceremoniously attentive not to offend them : he had 

. strongly persuaded himself of the difficulty people always find to erase 
early impressions either of kindness or resentment, and said, " he 
sboold never have so loved his mother when a man, had she not given 

_ him coffee she could ill afford, to gratify his appetite when a boy." 
If you bad had children Sir, said I, would you have taught them any 
thing? " I hope (replied he), that I should have willingly lived on 

I bread and water to obtain instruction for them ; but 1 would not have 
set their future friendship to hazard for the sake of thrusting into their 
heads knowledge of things for which they might not perhaps have 
cither tasle or necessiiy. Vou teach your daughters the diameters of 
the planets, and wonder when you have done that they do not delight 
in your company. No science can be communicated by mortal crea> 
tures without attention from the scholar ; no attention can be obtuned 
from children without the infliction of pain, and pain is never remem- 
bered without resentment" That something should be learned, was, 
however, so certainly his opinion, tliat I have heard him say, how 
education had been often compared to agriculture, yet that it resem- 
bled it chiefly in this : " that if nothing is sown, no crop (says he) can 
be obtained." His contempt of the lady who ^cied her son could 
be eminent without study, because Shakespeare was found wanting in 
■cbolaitic learning, wai expressed In terms lo gross and so well known, 
I will not repeat them hei«>>- j"" ; 

To recollect, however, and to repeat the sayini? of Dr. Johnson, is 
atmoit all that can be done by the writers of hit life ; .as h>s life, at 
fiast since my acquaintance with him, consisted in little else than_ 
talking, when he wunot absolutely employed in some serious piece 
of work ; and whatever work he did, seemed so much below his 
powers of performance, that he appeared the idlest of all human beings ; 
ever ntosng till he was called out to converse, and conversing till the 
fitt%iie (/ hii fiiendi^ or the prothptitude of his own tem per to^ take 

^ ofcnce, consigned him back again to ulent meditation. " I 

lleicmembrante'cf^hiit'hadpusedid'his own childhood, made\ 
Ifr. Johnson very solicitous to preserve the felicity of children ; and I 
wbcB he had persuaded Dr. Sumner to remit the tasks usually given 
to fin op boys* time during the hcriidays, he rejoced exceedingly in 
ibenooeHof hiinq;ociition,u)d told me that be had never ceased 
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representing to all the eminent schoolmasters in England, the absurd 
tyranny of poisoning the hour of permiited pleasure, by keeping 
future misery before the children's eyes, and tempting them by bribery 
or falsehood to evade it. " Bob Sumner (said he), however, I have 
at length prevailed upon : I know not indeed whether his tenderness 
was persuaded, or his reason convinced, but the effect will always 
be the same. Poor Dr. Sumner died, however, before the next 
vacation." 

IMr. Johnson was of opinion, too, that young people should have 
peiithie, not general rules given for their direction. " My mother (said 
he) was always telling me that I did not behave myself properly; 
that I should endeavour to learn behaviour, and such cant : but 
when I replied, that she ought to tell me what to do, and what to 
avoid, her admonitions were commonly, for that time at least, at an 
end." 

This, I fear, was however at best a momentary refuge, found out by 
perverseness. "No man knew better than Johnson in how many name- 
less and numb':rless actions beharwur consists : actions which can_ 
scarcely be reduced to rule, and which come under no description. 
Of these he retained so many very strange ones, that I suppose no one 
who saw his odd manner of gesticulating, much blamed or wondered 
at the good bd/s solicitude concerning her son's behaviour. 

Though he was attentive to the peace of children in general, no 
man had a stronger contempt than he for such parents as openly pro- 
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onrned,and confesses his inability to decide in a raatterwtudi concem 
no man's happiness but his own ?" — Mr. Johnsoo caught me uiother 
tone reprimanding the daughter of my housekeeper for having sat 
down nnpermitted in her mother's presence. " Why, ^e gets her liring, 
does sbe not (said he), without ber mother's help? I^ the wench 
alone," cootiaued he. And when we were again out of the women's 

Slight who were concerned in the dispute : " Poor people's children, 
dear Lady (said he) never respect them : _I_did not respect my own 
ntother, though' rioved Tier 1 and one day, when in anger she called^ 
'ate a ppppy, I *sked her if she knew whiat they calle3~i puppy's 
aMrther." We were talking of a young fellow who used to come of^in 
to the house ; he was about fifteen years old, or less, if I remember 
r^ht, and had a manner at once sullen and sheepish. " That lad 
(says Mr. Johnson) looks like the son of a schoolmaster; which 
(added he) is one of (he very worst conditions of childhood : such a 
boy has no father, or worse than none ; he never can reflect on his 
parent bnl the reflection brings to his mind some idea of pain inflicted, 
or of sonow suffered.'' 

I will relate one thmg more that Dr. Johnson said about babyhood 
I before I quit the subject ; it was this : " That little people should be 
encouraged always to tell whatever they hear particularly striking, to 
some brother, sbter, or servant, immediately before the impression is I 
Lensed by the intervention (tf newer occunences. He perfectly remem-' ~ 
bered the first time he ever heard of Heaven and Hell (he said), 
because when his mother had made out such a description of both 
places as she thought likely to seize the attention of her infant auditor, 
who was then in bed with her, she got up, and dressing him before 
the usual time, sent him directly to call a favourite workman in the 
house, to whom she knew he would communicate the conversation 
while it was yet impressed upon his mind. The event was what 
she wished, and it was to that method chieHy that he owed his 
uncommon fetidly of remembering distant occurrences, and long past 
conversations.'' 

At the age of eighteen Dr. Johnson quitted school, and escaped j, 
from the tuition of those he hated or those he despised. I have/ 
heard him relate very few college adventures. He used to say that! 
our beat accounts of his behaviour there would be gathered from Dr.[ - 
Adams and Dr. Taylor, and that he was sure they would always tell 
the truth. He told roe however one day, how, when he was first 
eDtcred at the university, he passed a morning in compliance with 
the customs of the place, at his tutor's chamber; but finding him no 
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scholar, went no more. In about ten days after, meeting the same 
gentleman,' Mr. Jordan, in the street, he ofTered to pass by without 
saluting him ; but the tutor stopped, and enquired, not roughly 
neither, What he had been doing ? " Sliding on the ice," was the 
reply ; and so turned away with disdain. He laughed very heartily 
at the recollection of his own insolence, and said they endured it from 
him with wonderful acquiescence, and a gentleness that, whenever he 
thought of it, astonished himself. He told me too, that when he 
made his first declamation, he wrote over but one copy, and that 
coarsely ; and having given it into the hand of the tutor who stood 
to receive it as he passed, was obliged to begin by chance and con- 
tinue on how he could, for he had got but little of it by heart; so 
fairly trusting to his present powers for immediate supply, he finished 
by adding astonishment to the applause of all who knew how little 
was owing to study. A prodigious risque, however, said ^ome one ; 
" Not at all (exclaims Johnson}, no man I suppose leaps at once 
into deep water who does not know how to swim." 

I doubt not but this story will be told by many of his biographers, 
and said so to him when he told it me on the iSth of July, 1773. 
1 " And who will be my biographer (said he), do you think ? " -Gdti- 
' Bniith, no doubt, replied 1, and he will do it the best among us. 
i " The dog would write it best to be sure, replied he ; but bis particular 
I malice towards me, and general disregard for truth, would make the 
k useless to all, and injurious to my character." Oh I as to that, 
: should all fasten upon him, and force h 
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me of the year 1768, where I saw tbe foDowiDg llnet irith ha n 
Id tfacnw aad asked if they were hU. 
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■ SAID TO M WKITTBH iv Dk Sahvel Jokhsoh, at the aiQUur 

or A GCHTLEMAN TO WHOM A LADV HAD OIVSH A 

Sphio of Myrtle. 

"Whal bope^ what Iciron, does thy gift aealc. 
Ambiguous emblem of ancertiin (ate ; 
Tbe Hyrtlc. ciuign ofiiipreinc command, 
CoiuiGuM by Venus to Melissa's hand i 
No) less c*pricii>ut than a reigning Tair, 
NO"- granU, and now Tejecu a lover"! prayer. 
Id myrtle ihadei oil sings the happy swain. 
Id myrtle shades despuring ghosts complain : 
llie myrtle crowns the bappy lover's heads, 
Th' onhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads i 
O then tbe meaning of thy gi fk impart. 
And eaie the thtobbings of an anxious heart I 
Socfti most this boogh, as you shall Ei his doom, 
Adorn Fhilutdet's be«d, or p*^ hit lumb." 

Whf now, do but see how the world is gaping for a wonder t 
[cries Hr. Johnson) I think it is now just forty years ago that a young 
fellow had a sprig of myrtle given hint by a girl he courted, and 
■kcd me to write bim tonie verses that be might present her in 
return. I pronbed, but forgot; and when he called for his lines at 
Ike tnne igrecd on — Sit stiU a moment (says I), dear Mund, and 111 
fcldi them thee — so stepped aside for five minutes, and wrote the 
^g—eoie jrou now keep snch a stir about." 

Upoo revising these Anecdotes, it is impossible not to be struck 
nth duune and regret that one treasored do more of them up ; Jait- 
is suflktent to cure the vice ctf n^igence : whatever 
[y, becomes uninteresting ; 
ad ws nifler every trivial occupation, every slight amusement, to 
hinder « from writing down, what indeed we cannot chuse but re- 
■eaaber; tnt what w« should wish to recollect with pleasure, un- 
pBhcoed by remorse for not remembering more. ^Vhile I write this, 
I M^ect impscMing my nund with tbe wonden (rf art, and beauties 
ttmtBtf tint DOW •nironnd me ; and shall one day, perhaps, think 
M Aotonnl mi^ have profitably passed in the Florentbe Gallery, 
' ' '* on Raphael's St John at that time, u upon Johnson's 
may justly exclaim of tbe months spent 
ty aewMt dd^itfiiUy m Italy— 
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" That I pHi'd ejcTj houi thil pusx'd by. 
Beyond all Itul had pleai'd me before; 

But now they are put, and 1 ligh 
And 1 grie*e that 1 prii'd them no more." 
Shi 



Dr. Johnson delighted in his ovm partiality for Oxford ; and one 
day, at my house, entertained five members of the other university 
ith various instances of the superiority of Oxford, enumerating the 
gigantic names of many men whom it had produced, with apparent 
triumph. At last I said to him. Why there happens to be no less 
than five Cambridge men in the room now. " I did not (said he) 
think of that till you told me ; but the wolf don't count the sheep." 
When the company were retired, we happened to be talking of Dr. 
Barnard, the Provost of Eton, who died about that time ; and after a 
long and just eulogium on his wit, his learning, and his goodness of 
heart : " He was the unly man too (says Mr. Johnson quite seriously) 
that did justice to my good breeding ; and you may observe that I 
am welt-bred to a degree of needless scrupulosity. No man, (con- 
tinued he, not observing the amazement of his hearers) no man is so 
not to interrupt another; no man thinks it so necessary to 
appear attentive when others are speaking; no man so steadily 
refuses preference to himself, or so willingly bestows it on another, 
as I do ; no body holds so strongly as I do the necessity of ceremony, 
and the ill effects which follow the breach of it : yet people think me 
rude ; but Barnard did me justice." Tis pity, said I laughing, that 
he had not heard you compliment the Cambridge men aller dinner 
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tutor, had much of his affection, though he despised his want of 
scholastic learning. " That creature would (said he) defend his 
pupils to the last : no young lad under his care should suffer for com- 
mitting slight improprieties, while he had breath to defend, or power 
to protect them. If I had had sons to send to college (added he), 
Jordan should have been their tutor." 

Sir William Browne the physician, who lived to a very extraordinary 
age, and'was in other respects an odd mortal, with more genius than 
understanding, and more self-sufficiency than wit, was the only per- 
son who ventured to oppose Mr. Johnson, when he had a mind to 
ihine by exalting his favourite university, and to express his contempt 
of the \Vhiggish notions which prevail at Cambridge, //it did it 
onc^ howerer, with surprising felicity : his antagonist having repeated 
with an air of triumph the famous epigram written by Dr. Trapp, 

" Onr n>7al naiter uw, inlh hecdhil ejci. 

The wuit.1 of hii (wo onivcnilie*: 

Troops he to Oifont sent, u knowing why 

That learned bodjr wanted lofaltj' : 

Dol boeiki to Cunbiidge gave, as, well diiceminBi 

TtM Ihar right lofal body wonted learning," 

^Vbich, says Sir William, might well be answered thus : 

"The king loOxronl ieni his troop of hone. 
For Toriw own no argnment but force; 
Wiih equal caie to Cambridge Iraok* he sent. 
For Whig* allow no force but argamcnt." 

Mr. Johnson did him the justice to say, it wai one of the happiett 
extemporaneous productions he ever met witE]Tfiough he once comi- 
cally confessed, that he hated to repeat the wit of a whig urged in 
support of whiggis&^ays Garrick to him one day, Why did not you 
make me a tory, when we lived so much together, you love to make 
people tories? "Why (says Johnson, pulling a heap of halfpence 
Ihnn his pocket), did not the king make these guineas 7 " 

Of Mr, Johnson's toryism the world has long been witness, and the 1 
political pamphlcu written by hina iiv defence of his party, are vigo- 
rous and elegant He often delighted his imagination with the ' 
thoughts of having destroyed Junius, an anonymous writer who 
flourished in the yean 1769 and 1770, and who kept himself so in- 
geniously concealed ftom every endeavour to detect him, that no 
probable guess was, I believe, ever formed concerning the author's 
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name, though at that time the subject of general conversation. Mr. 
Johnson made us all laugh one day, because I had received a remark- 
ably fine Stilton cheese as a present from some person who had 
packed and directed it carefully, but without mentioning whence it 
came. Mr. Thrale, desirous to know who we were obliged to, asked 
every friend as they came in, but nobody owned it : "Depend upon 
it, Sir (says Johnson), it was sent hy Junius." 

The " False Alarm," his first and favourite pamphlet, wa* .^n 
at our house between eight o'clock on Wednesday nighl and twelve 
o'clock on Thursday night ; we read it to Mr. Thrale when he came 
very late home from the House of Commons : the other political 
tracu followed in their order. I have forgotten which contains the 
stroke at Junius ; but shall for ever remember the pleasure it gave 
him to have written it. It was however in the year 1775 that Mr. 
. Edmund Burke made the famous speech in parliament,' that struck 
'even foes with admiration, and friends with delight. Among the 
i nameless thousands who are contented to echo those praises they 
have not skill to invent, /ventured, before Dr. Johnson himself, to 
applaud, with rapture, the beautiful passage in it concerning Lord 
Bathurst and the Angel ; which, said our Doctor, had I been in the 
house, I would have answered thus; 

" Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that to Wharton, or to Marlborough, or to 
any of the eminent whigs of the last age, the devil had, not with any 
great impropriety, consented to appear; he would perhaps in some- 
what like these words have commenced the conversation : 
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bf iny care, be carried even across the spacious Atlantic, and settle t 
in America itself the sure conseqaencea of our beloved whiggism," I 

This 1 thought a thing so very particular, that I begged his leave 
to write it down directly, before any thing could intervene that might 
Bake me forget the force of the expressions : a trick, which I have 
bowcver seen pla)-ed on common occasions, of sitting steadily down 
at the other end of the room to vrite at the moment nhat should be 
said ID company, either fy Dr. Johnson or to him, I never practised 
nyseU', dot approved of in another. There is something so ill-bred, 
and so inclining to treachery in this conduct, that were it commonly 
adopted, all confidence would soon be exiled from society, and a 
conversation assembly-room would become tremendous as a court of 
jusrice. A set of acquaintance joined in familiar chat may say a 
thousand things, which (as the phrase is) pass well enough at the 
time, though they cannot stand the test of critical examination ; and 
IS all talk beyond that which is necessary to the purposes of actual 
business is a kind of game, there will be ever found ways of playing 
fairly or unfairly at it, which distinguish the gentleman from the 
juggler. Dr. Johnson, as well as many of my acquaintance, knew 
that I kept a common-place book ; and he one day said to me good- 
bDmoaredly, that he would give roe something to write in my reposi- 
toij. " I wanwit (said be) there is a great deal about me in it : you 
•hall have at least one thing worth your pains ; so if yon will get the 
pea and ink, I will repeat to you Anacreon's Dove directly; but 
tcD at the nine time, that as I never was struck with any thing in the 
Gteek language till I read tJtat, so I never read any thing in the same 
language unce^ that pleased me as much. I hope my translation 
(oootmoed he) ia not worn than that of Fnnk Fawkei." Seeing me 
diiiioatd to buii^ "Nay nay (said he), Fimk FaiAes hai done them 
vcfjrfindj." 

" Lorelr cooilcr ofth* Ar, 

Wbence and iriiHher doM tlun fly 7 

ScaUVing u thy pinioni play. 

Liquid fagrancB all the w^ i 

bhlMiineM?l»ftkn«? 

Tdl Me, tcD MM, gentle Don. 
" ' Soft Aaaaeod's vows I bew, 

* Vows to Hyitale the Uri 

* Gn^d with en that diarmi the haul, 
' BtaaUns Batave, milling art. 

* Vmm, coDited by an ode, 

* Oa the bard bei Dove bertow'd. 

* Vetted with a mttler't r1^ 
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' Now Anacreon nilcs m j fligbl I 
'His the tellers that you see, 
' Weighty charge consign'd to m* i 
' Think not yet my Mrvice hard, 
'Joyless tnsk without reward; 

* Smiling >t tny nuster's gates, 
' Freedom my reliun luruls. 

' But the liberal pant in vain 
' Tempts me to be wild again : 
' Can a prudent Dove decline 
' Blissful bondage such as mine ? 
' Over hills and fields to roam, 
' Fortune's guest without a home; 
' Under leaves to hide one's head, 
■ Sltehtly sheltcr'd, cooncly fed ; 
' Now my better lot bestows 

* Sweet repast, and soft repose ; 
' Now the generous bowl I sip 

' Ai it leaves Anacrcon'i lip; 

* Vend of care, and free from dread, 
' From his fingers snatch his bread, 
' Then with luscious plenty gay, 

' Round his chamber dance and play; 

* Or from wi ne, as courage springs, 
' O'er bis (ace extend my wings; 
'And when feast and frolic tire, 

' Drop asleep upon his lyre. 



* 
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• 1)7 himself intended as his own portnit ; and that he had hi* own 
outset into life in his eye wbcn he wrote the ostcni ttof^ of 
CeUleddin. Of the allegorical papers in the " Rambler,'' Laboor 

i and Rest was his favourite ; but Serotinns, the man who retaras lale 
in life to receive bonouis in his native coontiy, aod ineets with 
■DOctiBcation instead of respect, was by him cxnadered as a master- 
piece in the science of life and manners. The chancier of Prospero 
to the fourth volume, Garrick took to be his; and I have beard the 
author say, that he nerer forgave the offence. Sopfaroa was Kkewise 
a pictoie diawn from reality ; and by Gelidus the philosopbcr, he 
meant to represent Mr. Coulsoo, a tnatbematician, who fomterly lived — 
at Rochester. The man inmiortalised for purring Hke a cat was, ai ;^ 
he told me, one Busby, a proctor in the Commons. He who batked "^-^ 
so ingeniously, and then called the drawn to drive avay the dc^, was 
£uheT to Dr. Salter of the Charterhouse. He who sung a song, and .^T^ 
by correspondent motions of his arm chalked out a gjant on the wall, o^ 
was one Richardson, an aUomey. The letter signed Sunday, was ^^ 
written by hUss Talbot; and he fancied the billets in the first volume 
of the " Rambler," were sent him by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone 
The psqxiB contiibated by MrL Carter, had much erf" his esteem, 
though be always blamed roe for preferring the letter signed Chartessa 
to the alk^oiy, where religion and superstition are indeed most 
Biasterlj delirKated. 

When Dr. Johnson read his own satire, in which the life of a 
sdwlar is painted, with the various obstructions thrown in his way to 
ibftnae and to famc^ he burst into a passion of tears one day : the 
bmily andHr. Scx)tt (xdy were present, who, in a jocose way, dapped 
him oo the back, and said, What's aO this, my dear Sif^Why you, 
■od I, and Henula, you know, were all troubled with mtlatuMdy:^ 
As thoe are many gentlemen of the same name, I should say, per* 
b«^ that it was a Mr. Scott who married Hits Robinson, and that I 
think I have heard Mr. Thrale call him George Lewis, or George 
Aognitiu, I have forgot which. He was a very large man, however, 
and made out the triumvirate with Johnson and Hercules comically 
enough. The Doctor was so delighted at his odd sally, that he 
wddcnly emixaced him, and the subject was immediately changed. 
Z never saw llr. Scott but that once in my life. . ' 

Di; Johnson was liberal enough in granting literary assistance toj 
othen,' I think; arxl innumerable are the [defaces, sermons, lectures/ 
'is which he used to make for people who begged of 
> See Lift, VOL ilL, p. 434- 
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him. Mr. Murphy lelated in his and my hearing one day, and he did 
not deny it, that when Murphy jolted him the week before for having 
been so diligent of late between £>odd's sermon and Kelly's prologue, 
that Dr. Johnson repUed, " Why, Sir, when they come to me with a 
dead stay-maker and a dying parson, what can a man do?" He 
said, however, that " he hated to give away literary performances, or 
even to sell them too cheaply : the next generation shall not accuse 
me (added he) of beating down the price of literature : one hates, 
besides, ever to give that which one has been accustomed to sell ; 
would not you. Sir (turning to Mr. Thrale), rather give away money 
than porter?" 

Mr. Johnson had never, by his own account, been a close student, 
and used to advise young [>eople never to be without a book in their 
pocket, to be read at bye-times when they had nothing else to do. 
" It has been by that means (said he to a boy at our house one day) 
that all my knowledge has been gained, except what 1 have picked up 
by running about the world with my wits ready to observe, and my 
tongue ready to talk. A ma njs^seklom jn a, humour io unlock his 
book-<^se, Get_his_deslt. in order, and betake himself to serious study; 
but a retentive mcmory_will_ do^something, and a fellpw.shall have 
strange credit given him, if he can but recollect striking passages from 
different books,. keep ihe AUlhois.sepaiate in his head, and bring his 
stock of knowledge artfully into play : How else (added he) do the 
Ts manage when they play for mote money than they ore 
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SeOows that eat frogs?" I have however onen thought Dr. Johnson 
Don tret than prudent in professing so loudly his little skill in the Greek 
hi^tu^ : for though he considered it as a proof of a narrow mind 
to be too careful of literaiy reputation, yet no man could be more 
caiaged than he, if an enemy, taking advantage of this confession, 
twitted him with his ignorance ; and I remember when the king of 
Deninaik was in England, one of his noblemen was brought by Mr. 
Colroan to see Dr- Johnson at our country-house ; and having heard, 
he said, that he was not famous for Greek literature, attacked him on 
the weak side; politely adding, that he chose that conversation oo 
purpose to fitvour himself. Our Doctor, however, displayed so copious, 
so Compendious a knowledge of authors, books, and every branch of 
leaniiag in that language, that the gentleman appeared astonished. 
Wbcn he was gone home (says Johnson), " Now for all this triumph, 
I may thank Thrale'sXenophon here, as, I think, excepting that imu, I 
have not looked in a Greek book these ten years ; but see what haste 
my dear fiiends were all in (continued he) to tell this poor innocent 
fijreigner that I knew nothing of Greek 1 Oh, no, he knows nothing of 
Giedi I ' with a loud burst of laughing. 

When Davies printed the "Fugitive Pieces "without his knowledge 
or caaaKDt}^ How, said 1, would fope iiave ravec^ bad he been 
•enred to? "We ihould never (replied he) have heard the hist on't, 
to be rare ; but then Pope was a narrow man ; I will however (added 
he) stotm and Muster mysdfi. little this time ; " — so went to London 
ID an the wrath be could muster up. At his return I asked how the 
afiur ended : " Why (said he), I was a fierce fellow, and pretended 
to be very angry, and Thomas waa a good-natured fellow, and pre- 
teaded to be very KHTy : so/iffvthe matter ended: I believe the dog 
lovea me dearly. Hr. Thiale (turning to my husband), what shall 
yon and I do that is good for Tom Davies? We will do something 
far htm, to be sure^" 
\ Of Pope as a writer he had the hif^est opinion, and once when a \ 
I fady at ooi booae talked of his [veface to Shakespeare as superior to t 
\ Fope'i; " I feat not, Madam (laid he), the little fellow has done 
>wooden." Hb superior reverence of Dryden notwithstanding still I 
^peand in bis talk as in his writings ; and when some one mentioned 
Ac ridicuk thrown on him in the ** Reheanal," u having hurt his 
gBMnl chancier as an author: "On the contrary (says Mr. John- 
«a)^ the greatncM of Dryden's reputation is now the only principle of 
nb^ iriudi keqw the doke <rfBnckingham'i play from putreEudon." 
< Sm LUf. vol IL. p. III. 
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It ns not very easy however for people Dot quite intimate with 
Dt. Johnson, to get exactly his opinion of a. writer's merit, as he would 
now and then divert himself by confounding those who thought them- 
selves obliged to say to-morrow what he had said yesterday ; and even 
Garrick, who ought to have been better acquainted with his trick), 
professed himself mortified, that one time when he was extolling 
Dryden in a rapture that I suppose disgusted his friend, Mr. Johnson 
suddenly challenged him to produce twenty lines in a series that 
would not disgrace the poet and hia admirer, Garrick produced a 
jiassage that he had once heard the Doctor commend, in which he 
:tm' found, if I remember rightly, sixteen faults, and made Garrick 
look silly at his own table. When I told Mr, Johnson the story, 
Why, what a monkey was David now (says he), to tell if his own 
disgrace I " And in the course of that hour's chat he told me, how he 
used to teize Garrick by commendations of the tomb scene in Con- 
greve's "Mourning Bride," protesting that Shakespeare had in the 
same line of excellence nothing as good : " All which is strictly tnie 
(said he) ; but that is no reason for supposing Congreve is to stand 
competition with Shakespeare j- these fellows know not how to 
blame, nor how to commend." I forced him one day, in a similar 
humour, to prefer Young's description of Night to the so much 
edmired ones of Dryden and Shakespeare, as more forcible, and 
more general. Every reader is not either a lover or a tyrant, but 
every reader is interested when he hears that 

Creation ileepi ; 'tis as the general pulse 
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{aid he), but the substance slight." Of James Harris's Dedication to 
his " HenDcs " I have heard him observe, that, though but fourteea 
&aes long, Iheie were six grammatical faults in it. A friend was 
[raisng the style of Or. Svitt ; Mr. Johnson did not find himself in 
the homour to agree with him : the critic was driven from one of his 
peiionnances to the other. At length you must allow me, said the 
gentleman, that there are strong fads in the account of the Four last 
Yean of Queen Anne : " Yes surely Sir (replies Johnson), and so 
there axe in the Ordinary of Newgate's account" This was like the 
story which Mr. Murphy tells, and Johnson always acknowledged : 
How Mr. Rose of Hammersmith, contending for the preference of 
Scotch writers over the English, after having set up his authors like 
nine-pins, while the Doctor kept bowling them down again ; at last, 
to make sure of victory, he named Ferguson upon Civil Society, and 
praised the book for being written in a new manner. " I do not (says 
Johnson) perceive the value of this new manner; it is only like 
Bnckinger, who had no hands, and so wrote with his feet." Of a 
tDodem Martial, when it came out : "There are in these verses (says 
Dr. Johnson) too much folly for madness, I think, and too much 
" **"*«■ Tot folly." I^ however, Mr. Johnson lamented, that the 
neaiei he approached to hia own times, the more enemies he should 
auke, by tdltng biographical truths in his " Lives of the later Poets," 
«bat may I not apprehend, who, if I rebte anecdotes of Mr. Johnson, 
am obliged to repeat expressions of severity, and sentences of con- 
tcnqit? Let me at least soften them a little, by saying, that he did 
not liate the pcrstms he treated with roughness, or despise them whom 
: be drove from him by apparent scorn. He really loved and respected 
many whom he would not lufTer to love him. And when he related 
t to me « sbnt dialogue that passed between himself and a writer of 
die fint eminence in the worid, when he was in Scotland, I was 

diocked to think how he must have disgusted him. " Dr. 

asked me (said be), why I did not join in their public worship when 
among them ? for (said he) I went to your chtirches often when in 
En^and. ** So (refdied Johnson), I have read that the Siamese sent 
ambassadm to Loub Quotorie, but I never heard that the king of 
Fonce thought it wc»th his while to send ambassadors from his court 
^ to ttiat of .Snms." He was no gentler with myself or those for whom 
^ I had the greatest r^ard. When I one day lamented the loss of a 

killed in America' " Prithee, my dear {said he), have 

how would the world be worse for it, I may ask, 
rs vmin ef lU* «tMT, (N Life, vol Hi., p, 406. 
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ir all your relations were at once spitted like larks, and roasted for 
Presto's supper ? " Presto was the dog that lay under the table while 

ne talked. When we went into Wales together, and spent some 

time at Sir Robert Cotton's at Lleweny, one day at dinner I meant to 
please Mr. Johnson particularly with a dish of very young peas. Are 
not they charming ? said I to him, while he was eating theou — " Per- 
haps (said he) they would be so — to a pig." I only instance these 
replies, to excuse my mentioning those he made to others. 

When a well-knowo author published his poems in the year 1777 : 
Such a one's verses are come out, said 1 1 " Yes (replied Johnson) and 
this frost has struck them in again. Here are some lines I have 
written to ridicule them -. but remember that I love the fellow dearly, 
now — for all I laugh at him. 

" ' WherCBOe'er I lum my view, 
f^ All is stnuiee, yel nothing ncwi 

Endles! labour all along, 
' Endless labour to be wrong ; 

I Phrase tbat Time has flung away ) 
I Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick'd in unlique ruff and bonnet. 

Ode, and el^y, and sonnet.' " 

When he parodied the verses of another eminent writer, it was done 
with more provocation, I believe, and with some merry malice. A 
serious translation of the same lines, which I think are from Euripides, 
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Sone of tfae old legoMkiT stones put in vene bj modern writers pro- 
nked him lo cancatorc tfaem thss ooc dxjr tl Strauhuii ; but ihojr 
me atreadj «rU4no«n, I am mre. 

"Tbe tcado' m&nL, medi umI miUi ^U 

FcH doini apon lite stone ; ^^ 

The mne looli ap the (qacaliiic diU, 
Bol Hill the child iqiieal'd on." 

A bmoos ballad also, banning /tio verde, Jfu vtrdt, when I com- 
^e tnndation of it, he said he could do it better himaelf — 

*" GUor tnxtr, e^Mxsf urate-, 
Down whose cnrient cleu and ilmns, 
Chicft mnfus'd in mnlnil ilaughter. 
Moot and Chiixtian roll Along-" 

Bat Sir, aid I, this U not ridictdous at aH " Whj no (rqilied heX 
w)^ dioald I always write ridiciLlousIj } — perimps beciiue I made 
ttoevaaes to imitate such a one, naming him : 

I " • Hnrnlt bov, to Kdema ecU 
! Wearing out lile'i erening gitf | 

Strike thj boKm Mge I mnd tell, 
I WhattobliM, udwbkhtbewar? 

' * Tbui I tpoke, and (peaking ligli'd, 
1 ScHoe lepKM'd Die ftuting tear, 
\ Vrbn the boMj Sage replj'd, 

~ e, n]' lad, aitd drink kmm beet.'* 

I coold pve another comical insUnce of caricatun imitation. 
Recollecting some day, when praismg these venet of Lopes de Vega, 

" Sf mfmtM Ut it»tut vmt* 
Vmt* ma mmgir k t r mua 

OdUHiermmJi 

BMfe don he thought they deserved, Mr. Johnson instantly observed, 
* d>at tbey were founded on a trivial cMiceit ; and that conceit ill- 

np'*'''***, and iU-expiessed beside. The lady, wc all know, does 

■ot conquer in the same manner as the lion does : Tis a men play 
of wofdi (added be), ud yon might as wdl sax, that 
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" ' If the mui who tamips crieSi 
Cr7 IKX when bU falher dies. 
Til ■ proof llul he had ntbei 
HsTC > tnrnip than hil ^ihcr.' " 

And this humour is of the same sort vith which he answered the 
friend who commended the followiog line : 

" Who tula o'er freemen ihould hinuelf be free." 
"To be nire (said Dr. Johnson), 

"'Who drives fat oxen ibouM himielf be fat'" 

This readiness of finding a parallel, or making one, was shewn by him . 
perpetually in the course of conveisation. — When the French verses 
of ft certain pantomime were quoted thus, 

"yiitai Coiiandrt ilticimdiir da tieitx, 

Paar votufairt tnlttiJrr, mitdaput tl masitwri, 

Qtujt mil Cassandrt dlutHdiit da dauc ; 

he cried out gaily and suddenly, almost in a moment, 

" ' I am Casundra come down from (he iky, 
To tell each bj.alander wliat none cut den]', 
That I am Cauandra come down from the iky.' " 



too, at the end of Baretti's book, called 



The prcny Italian 
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" ' If 41 jom coming princet disappear, 
Comets I come every dtj — uid Etay ■ jrcki 



1 
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When some one in company commended the verses of M. de Bcnse- 
nde i so* IM; 

*' Thatrt daris ades fieuri, 

Ull eujtnaii.tlMjtmairi. 

n ncMt/aii voir csmmtut vfitbu, 

S*itt KBSflaisiri, tt not tkapimt." 

To iriiid be replied without hesitating, 

" ' In bed we Uugh, in bed trt ay. 
And born in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may shew 
or hnmaa bliu to hanun woe. ' " 

The inscription on the collar of Sir Joseph Banks's goat which had 
been on two ofhis adventurous expeditions with him, and was then, 
by the humanity of her amiable master, turned out to graze in Kent, 
a* a recompeoce for her utility and faithful service, was given me by 
JohosoD in the year 1777 I think, and I have never yet seen it 
pfinted. 

" n ffdm, auMla, Us lari, prtmia laetU, 
Hat AaM ^rid Cafra ivnwb JruU." 

The epigram written at Lord Annn's house many years ago, 
"wbeie (layi Mr. Johnson) I was well received and kindly treated, 
and with the tme gratitude of a wit ridiculed the master of the house 
before I had left it an hour," has been falsely printed in many papers 
noce his death. I wrote it down from his own lips one evening in 
August 1773, not n^lecting the little preface, accusing himself of 
mflVing to graceless a return for the civilities shewn him. He had, 
among other el^andes about the park and gardens, been made to 
ftbienre a tempk to tbe windi, when this thought naturally pmented 

" Gitttm *Mimmm lamb ; QiddtMfmmiaviiifh, 
Qm»mhimevtmitnmi,airgmUmftaJiJtll^ 

of Dryden't efugiam too, I used to fiuK^ I had to my- 

" 0Mr bmdd twto, Gnim, /t*mamm, tl An/lm, 

SaUime inimmm Grmm,—KimaMat JMOat 
C m rmtm gmm A mmmi, Amglmt atm m fm bilit. 
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NU majns nahtra eafiil; claran friara 
Qua paliurt daas, Urtiui mnia kabtt ; " 

a the famous lines written under Milton's picture : 

" Three poeli in three distant agei bom, 
Greece, lUlj, tnd England did kdom i 
The first in loftinen of thought >ur[>att. 
The next in majeily: in both the laiL 
The force of Nature could no farther go. 
To make a third she join'd the former Iwo," 

Dne evening in the oratorio season of the year 17711 ^^- Johnson 
nt with me to Covent-Garden theatre ; and though he was for the 
t part an exceedingly bad pbyhouse companion, as his person 
V people's eyes upon the box, and the loudness of his voice made 
feifiicult for me to hear any body but himself; he sat surprisingly 
let, and I flattered myself that he was listening to the music When 
■ were got home however he repeated these verses, which he taid 
■had made at the oratorio, and he bid me translate them. 



IN THEATRO. 

" Teriii verso yu/iltr erie iuitri 
QtiiJ fhialralti tiH criipi ftmfal I 
Quant Jfctt tann molt lUiralei 

Sera >«/>fjt/di / 
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" The icbolu't priile cxn Brenl duum t 
lib beail out toft GiucU£ni wann t 
Or Kcaa wilh cwecl delusion dunn 

The dimaclcnc ejt ? 

"The soda\ dab, the lonely tower, 
Fu bcltei nit thy nidniEht hour ; 
Let ttch accveding to hii power 

In worth or wisdom ihine I 

" And while pli; pleue* idle boyi, 
I And wuiloQ mirth Ibnd youth employs, 

I To fix the Mill, M)d fr«c Trom loyi, 

That lueful tuk be thine." 

The copj of verses ia Latin hexameters, as well as I remember, 
riuch be wrote to Dr. Lawrence, I forgot to keep a copy of; and he 
obliged n>e to resign his translation of the song beginning, Busy, 
ari^ms, thtnty fiy, for him to give Mr. Langton, with a promise not 
Id retain a copy. I concluded he knew why, so never enquired the 
icasDfL He had the greatest possible value for Mr. Langton, of 
vbose Yutiw and learning he delighted to talk in very exalted terms ; 
nd poor Dr. Lawrence had long lieen his friend and confident. The 
caa^-ersat]on I saw them hold together in Essex-street one day in the 
■jcu 1781 or 178a, was a melancholy one, and made a singular im- 
pression on my mind. He was himself exceedingly ill, and I accom- 
pHued him thither for advice. The physician was however, in some 
Mspects, more to be pitied than the patient: Johnson was panting 
onder an asthma and dropsy ; but Lawrence had been brought home 
ibat very morning struck with the palsy, from which he had, two 
boors before we came, strove to awaken himself by blisters : they were 
both deaf^ and scarce able to speak besides ; one from difficulty of 
breathing, the other from paralytic debility. To give and receive 
nedical counsel therefore, they fairly sate down on each side a table 
ia the Doctor's gloomy apartment, adorned with skeletons, preserved 
Boosten, &C. and agreed to write Latin billets to each other : such a 
scene did I never see I " You (said Johnson) arc Hmi^ vcAgclidif 
fatdii^ that hi* friend had prescribed palliative not drastic remedies. 
It is not Mw, replies poor Lawrence in an interrupted voice ; 'tis nature 
that U gdi^ and tmidi. In fact he lived but few months afUr I 
believe, and retained his faculties still a shorter time. He was a man 
of strict piety and profound learning, but little skilled in the know- 
ledge of life or maimers, and died without having ever enjoyed the 
KpBUtioB be so justly deserved. 
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Mr. Johnson's health had been always eJttremely bad since I firet 
knew him, and his over-anxious care to retain without blemish the 
perfect sanity of his mind, contributed much to disturb it. He had , 
studied medicine diligently in all its branches ; but had given parti- 
cular attention lo the diseases of t he imaginatio n, which he watched 
in himself with a sol icitude~de§truc live of his own peace, and intoler- 
able to those he trusted. Dr. Lawrence told him one day, that if be 
would come and beat him once a week he would bear it; but to hear 
his complaints was more than *nan could support. Twas therefore 

I^that he tried, I suppose, and in eighteen years contrived to weary the 
patience of a uviiian. When Mr. Johnson felt his fancy, or fancied 
he felt it, disordered, his constant recurrence was to the study of 
arithmetic ; and one day that he was totally confined to his chamber, 
.and I enquired what he had been doing to divert himself; he shewed 
[ mc a calculation which I could scarce be made to understand, so vast 
I was the plan of it, and so very intricate were the figures : no other 
indeed than that the national debt, computing it at one hundred and 
eighty millions sterling, would, if converted into silver, serve lo make 
a meridian of that metal, I forgot how broad, for the globe of the 
whole earth, the real globe. On a similar occasion I asked him 
(knowing what subject he would like best to talk upon). How his 
opinion stood towards the question between Paschal and Soame 
Jennings about number and numeration ? as the French philosopher 
observes that inanity, though on all sides astonishing, appears most 
so when the idea Js connected with the idea of number ; for the 
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As ethicsor figofcs, or metaphysical reasoning, was the sort of talk 
te most delighted in, so no kind of conversation pleased him less I 
Uunk, than when the subject was historical fact or general polity. 
** What sh all we learn from that stuff (said he) ? let us not fancy like 
SiArtEit"weare inaJSi^TTwonmn's cbai^^ by telling how she 

** * Coold name the ancient heroes ronnd, 
Explain lor what they were renown'd»' ftc" 

I must not however lead my readers to suppose that he meant to 
reserve such talk for merfs company as a proof of pre-eminence. 
^ H^ never (as he expressed it) desired to hear of the Punic war 
ymkSic he lived : such conversation was lost time (he said), and carried 
away from common life, leaving no ideas behmd which could 
Uving vnghi as warning or direction." 



*' How I should act is not the case, 
But how woold Brutus in my place ? 



n 



^ And now (cries Mr. Johnson, laughing with obstreperous violence), 
if these two foolish lines can be equalled in folly, except by the two 
socceeding ones — shew them me." 

I asked him once concerning the conversation powers of a gentle- 
man with whom I was myself unacquainted — " He talked to me at 
club one day (replies our Doctor) concerning Catiline's conspiracy 
—so I withdrew my attention, and thought about Tom Thumb." 
I Modem politics fared no better. I was one time extolling the 
^character of a statesman, and expatiating on the skill required to 
direct the different currents, reconcile the jarring interests, &c. 
' "^Thus (replies he) a mill is a complicated piece of mechanism 
enough, but the water is no part of the workmanship." — On another 
occasion, when some one lamented the weakness of a then present 
minister, and complained that he was dull and tardy, and knew little 
of affairs, — " You may as well complain, Sir (says Johnson), that the 
accounts of time are kept by the clock ; for he certainly does stand 
still upon the stair-head — and we all know that he is no great chro- 
nologer." — In the year 1777, or thereabouts, when all the talk was of 
an invasion,^ he said most pathetically one afternoon, '' Alas ! alas 1 
how this unmeaning stuff spoils all my comfort in my friends conver- 
sation 1 Will the people never have done with it ; and shall I never 
hear a sentence again without the French in it ? Here is no invasion 
coming, and you k$ww there is none. Let the vexatious and frivolous 

Life, vol iii., pp. 39, 4a 
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k alone, or suffer it at least to teach you (me truth ; and learn by 
s perpetual echo of even unapprehended distress, -how historians 
nify events expected, or calamities endured ; when you know iliey 
b at this very moment collecting all the big words they can find, in ■ 
h to describe a consternation never felt, for a misfortune which , 
r happened! Among all your lamentations, who eats the less ? 
I sleeps the worse, for one general's ill success, or another's 
tulation ? OA, pray let us hear no more of it ! "-^o man how- 
r was more zealously attached to his party ; he not only loved a 
<f himself, but he loved a man the better if he heard he hated a 
" Dear Bathurst (said he to me one day) was a man to my 
•j heart's content : he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he 
,- he was a very good hater." 
pome one mentioned a gentleman of that party for having beliavetTl 
Idly on an occasion where faction was not concerned : — " Is he not I 
litlzen of London, a native of North America, and a whig ? (says I 
—Let him be absurd, I beg of you : when a monlcey is too\ 
e a man, it shocks one." 

^verity towards the poor was, in Dr. Johnson's opinion (as is 
a his Life of Addison particularly), an undoubted and con* 
Lnt attendant or consequence upon whiggism ; and he was not con< 

d with giving them relief, he wished to add also indulgence^ \ 
b loved the poor as I never yet saw any one else do, with an eames 
~ e to make them happy. — What signifiea, says some one, giving 
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■ tterafeof Ins coadnct, and oBij espectn^ nlnbaa h hc« 

H^D ob^ its precepts 

WLf WUe Dt. JohnsoD possessed howercr the Hju B y.it earn 

I \ far poMstf or iHncB, lie did not e*ea jj i em td lofedfardMie «ln I 
Innentcd tbe k»5 of a cbdd, ft pftRst, or « fricBd. — ^ T 
i distresses of seadoKBt (he «aald R]i^) wUdi i mn «k 
be pitied has do letsne to fcd. Tbe si^ at peofde wIm ■■« fbod { 
and raiment is 90 ccMBmoB in great cities, thai a Btrty ieflow likx ■ 
■ocampusiaatospueforwouadsgiTeno&lrtOTanitrorso6iiess.' No ' 
* 'man, tberefoie, vrtto sniaited from the iogndtude of hit faicnd^ fboad 
% any sjmpathj boat oar philosopbcr y " Let him do good on h^ber 
motiTes next time," would be tbe answer; "be wiD then be sme of his 
iEwaTd.'%4-It is easj to obserre that the justice of such sentences 
■lade ihcflt offensive; but we man be catefdl how we ooodemn a 
man for saying what we know to be troe, oolf because it ii sa I 
kope that the reason our hearts rebelled a little against his sercritf, 
was chiefl/ because it came boat a linng roouth. — Books were in* 
▼enicd lotake off tbe odium of nnmediate superiontj, and soAea the 
rigour of duties prescribed bj the teachers and censors of huoun 
kmd— aetttng at loot dwae srim are at^Dowkdged wikt than our- 
advca at a distance. When we iccoilect however, diat Ear this toj 
leaaoQ ti^ are tddofn consolted and Uttlc obejcd, bow much canse 
ytbaU his coo t em p oc a ric a have to rejoice dtat their Uiing Johnsoo 
l&arccd them to feel the reproofe due to vice and feQf— while Soieca 
sad lIQotnB were ao longer able to make impieaaon — except oo 
^ oar didvea. Few thingi indeed whidi pan wdl enough with othos 
wodld do with him : he bad been a great reader of Handeville, and 
vaa ever od tbe watdi to ^17 oat tboae Saina of original cormptioii, 
to eaalf discovered bj a pcncHating obaerver evea in the purest 
■inda. I mentioDed an event, iriiidi if it had happened would 
peatly have injured Hr. Thiale and hia fiuoilT — and then dear Sir, 
Mtd I, how Kxiy jron would have been I " I Jiaft (replied he after 
a long p«iue>— I abould have been wrj nny;— but remember 
Rodtefaoanlt^ maxim," ' — I woold ntber (aanKied I) reniember 
Piiai^ venei^ and aifc, 

" What seed of boohs Ume tnthi to td, 
WUch ibiki perotiva that caaaot qidl ? 

I •• Dna radvcnW de iM BdUon unta, BOM tramDoi to^oan qodqne cHow 
^■aaowd^Ml pi. ' Jl f^b wi mu tm Smtmut ^ Muima Mtrala, Med., 
i«6S,Na.99. TUi aMuriai was om cf the fiftcM s^prand fagr tlw aathot after 
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Ami muU we ipcctocles tp|>1f ■ 
To see what haiU oar luketl eye?" 



Will aMj body's mind bear tliis eternal microscope that you place 
upon your own so ? "I never (replied he) saw one that would, ex- 
cept that of my dear Miss Reynolds — and her's is very near lo purity 
iiseir." — Of slighter evils, and friends less distant than our own house- 
hold, he spoke less cautiously. An acquaintance lost the almost 
hope of a good estate that had been long expected. Such a 
one will grieve (said I) at her friend's disappointment "§he will 
sutfer as much perhaps (said he) as your horse did when your cow 
miscarried." — I professed myself sincerely grieved when accumulated 
distresses crushed Sir George Colebrook's family; and I was so. 

Vour own prosperity (said he) may possibly have so far increased 
the natural tenderness of your heait, that for aught I know you may 
be a little sorry; but it is sufficient for a plain man if he does not 
laugh when he sees a fine new house tumble down all on a sudden, 
and a snug cottage stand by ready to receive the owner, whose birth 

ititled him to nothing better, and whose limbs are left him to go 
to work again with." 

I used to tell him in jest that his morality was easily contented ; 

and when I have said something as if the wickedness of the world I 

(;avc me concern, he would cry out aloud against canting, and protest I 

that he thought there was very little gross wickedness in the world, 

and still less of extraordinary virtue. Nothing indeed more surely 
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r of the word must have felt themselves animated by his manner of 
reading the holy scriptures ; and to pray by his sick bed, required 
HrcDgth of body as well as of mind, so vehement were his manners, 
and his tones of voice so patbetia I have majiy times made it my 
icqaest to heaven that I might be spared the sight of his death, and I 
was spared it I 

Mr. Johnson, though in general a gross feeder, kept fast in Lent, 
particularly the holy week, wilh a rigour very dangerous to his general 
health ; but though he had left off wine (for rehgioug motives as I 
always believed, though he did not own it), yet he did not hold the i 
ootnmutation of oflcnces by voluntary penance, or encourage others I 
to practise severity upon themselves. He even once said, " that he 
I thought it an error to endeavour at pleasing God by taking the rod of 
reproofout of his hands." And when we talked of convents, and the i 
hardships sulfercd in them — *' Remember always (said he) that a con- 1 
i vent is an idle place, and where there is nothing to be ^oite something I 
• must be aidurAi :_jmistvd has a bad taste per k you may observe, I 
' but very insipid food cannot be eaten without it" 

His respect however for places of religious retirement was carried 
I to the greatest degree of earthly veneration : the Benedictine convent 
at Fans paid him all possible honoiin in return, and the Prior and he 
parted with tears of tendemeti. Two of that collie being sent to 
England on the mission some years after, spent much of their time 
with him at Bolt Court I know, and he was ever earnest to retain 
their friendship; but though beloved by all his Roman Catholic 
acquaintance, particularly 13r. Nugent, for whose esteem he had a 
singulai value, yet was Mr. Johnson a most nruhaken church of Eng- 
land man ; and I think, at at least I once did think, that a letter 
written by him to Mr. Barnard the King's librarian, when he was in 
Italy collecting bodes, contained some veiy particular advice to his 
friend to be on his guard against the seductions of the church of Rome. 
I The settled aversion Dr. Johnson felt towards on infidel he ex*. 
pressed to all ranks, and at all times, without the smallest reserve i 
far though on commcm occasions he paid great deference to birth oa 
1 thl^ yet his regard for truth and virtue never gave way to meaneJ 
I oonnderatioDs. We talked of a dead wit one evening, and somebody 
praised him — " Let us never praise talents so ill employed. Sir ; we 
fool our mouths by commending such infidels (said he)." Allow him 
the AuiKntf at least, intrcatedone of the 'company — " I do allow him. 
Sir (lei^ied Johnstm), just eooo^ to light bim to belL" — Of a 
Jamaica gcnilemii, then latdy dead—" He will oo^ whither be u 
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gone (csid Jolmni), tod modi dJftrmrf , I bcfiocoihtKa 
tkt doBUe 01 tbe comp a ny-' — Tlw Abbtf Repnl poUi^KanB- 
ben tbst, being ai the boose of a ' do—mi liini ■ Ijaadam, Ac 
tec of k appnacbed Johiuon with clitf garikana w HBck ode- 

bnted in hk hand, UMi ttats ^tcecb (b h» mooA: WiH ^a pawl 
me, Sir, to present to yon the Abb^ ReyaaL ** lA, Sir," fivpbtA 
the Doctor very loud) and saAdcaiy turned xwaj boa Aoh balk 

Though Mr. Johncoo had bat tittle fo pcn tt ciAa far lafcti or 
fortune, when he fonnd them tmnippovted hj tinat ; jn it «>■ nfi- 
cicnt to tell him a man wu very piom, or very dnritaUe^ ad he / 
would at least Aegin with hint on good tenns, however the axncnft- 
lion might end. He would, sotacxmes too, good-ruttBiedlj enter 
into a lung chat for the instiuctioci or entertainnieBl ot people be 
tltxiiiNvd, I |K:rfeclI)' recollect his condescendii^ to delight my 
i1.)UK liter'* dancing-master with a long arguioent about Aitan ; which 
llic niiin protested, at the dose of the discourse, tbe Doctor knew 
muro of than himself; who remained astonished, enlightened, and 
ainiiiird by the talk of a person little likely to make a good disqoisi- 
liun upon dancing. I have sometimes indeed been latber pleased 
than voted when Mr. Johnson has given a roogh answer to a man 
wlio perhaps deserved one only half as rough, because I knew he 
wnulil repent of his hasty reproof, and make us all amends by some 
ktiiivcniiition at once instructive and entertaining, as in tbe foUowing 
cuttcH ! A young fellow asked him abruptly one day, Pray, Sir, what 
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iMck, and drawing his chair among us, with altered took* and a 
nftened voice, joined in the general chat, insensiblr led the conver- 
ladoo to the subject of maniage, where he laid himself out id a ^a- 
^ttnuxm so useful, so el^ant, so founded on the true knowledge of 
fauman life, and so adorned with beauty of sentinicnt, that no one ever 
nroUected the offence, except to rejoice in its consetiuences. . He 
repented just as certainly however, if he had been led to praise any 
peraon or thing by accidc.it more than be thought it deserved ; and 
■as on such occasions comically earnest to destroy the praise or 
pleasure he had unintentionally given. , 

Sr Joshua Reynolds mentioned ~86tne picture as excellent "ii\ 
has often grieved me, Sir (said Mr. Johnson), to see so much mind as! 
the science of painting requires, laid out upon such perishable mate-j 
rials : why do not you oflener make use of copper ? I could «ish yourl 
saperiority in the art you profess, to be preserved in stuff more 
durable than canvas." Sir Joshua urged the difficulty of procuring a) 
plate targe enough for historical subjects, and was going to raise 
farther observations : " \Vhat foppish obstacles arc these I (exclaims 
on a sudden Dr. Johnsoo :) Here is Thrale has a thousand tun of 
cof^ier; yon may paint it all round if you will, I suppose; it will 
MTve him to bRw>l afterwards: M^ill it not, Sir?" {to my husband 
who nt by.) \Ja(ued Dr. Johnson's utter scorn t^ painting was such, 
tfcat I hare heard him say, that he should sit very quiedy in a room 
; round with the woriis of the greatest roasters, and never feel thel 
it^test dispoution to torn them if their backs were outermost, un-J 
less it might be for the sake of telling Sir Joshua thai he iaJ tume<I- 
them. Such ipeeches may appear offensive to many, but those who 
knew he was too blind to discern the perfections of an art which 
applies itself immediately to our eye-sight, must acknowledge he was . 
I DOC in the wrong. 

r He delighted no more in music thanjninting; he was almost as 
MeafaLbc wasTiGhd : tnveffing widi 1^. JohKson was for these reasons 
^tiresome enous^ Mr. Thrale loved prospects, and was mortified 
that his friend coold not enjoy the sight of diose different dispositions 
of wood and water, hUl and valley, that travelling through England 
and Fiance affoids a man. But when he wished to point them out to 
Us companion: "Never heed such nonsense," would be the reply : "a 
blade of grass is always « blade of grass, whether in one country or 
SBotber: let naif we iSr talk, talk aboat smnething ; menandwcnnea 
aremjsobfectaofeoqniir; let na see how these differ from those we 
k*c left beliind.^> 
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When we were at Rouen together, he took a great fancy to the 
Abb^ RolTetle, with whom he conversed about the destruction of the 
order of Jesuits, and condemned it loudly, as a blow to the general 
power of the church, and Ukely to be followed with many and 
dangerous innovations, which might at length become fatal to religion 
tself, and shake even the foundation of Christianity. The gentle- 
nan seemed to wonder and delight in his conversation : the talk was 
all in Latin, which both spoke fluently, and Mr. Johnson pronounced 
a long eulogium upon Milton with so much ardour, eloquence, and 
ingenuity, that the Abb^ rose from His seat and embraced him. My 
hasband seeing them apparently so charmed with the company of 
each other, politely invited the Ahh6 to England, intending to oblige 

friend ; who, instead of thanking, reprimanded him severely before 
the man, for such a sudden burst of tenderness towards a person he 
could know nothing at all of; and thus put a sudden finish to all his 
and Mr. Thrale's entertainment, from the company of the Abb£ 
RofTelte. 

Vhen at Versailles the people shewed us the theatre. As we stood 

the stage looking at some machinery for playhouse purposes ; 
Now we are here, what shall we act, Mr. Johnson, — The Englishman 
at Paris ? " No, no (replied he), we will try to act Harry the ^ihh." 

dislike of the French was well known to both nations, I believe ; 
but he applauded the number of their books and the graces of their 
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a friend one dajr, that I did not like goose ; one smells it so while It 
k loasdng, snid I : " But )'ou. Madam (replies the Doctor), have been 
Mt all times a fortunate woman, having always had your hunj^cr bo 
forestalled by tndutgcDce, that you never experienced the delight of 
smelling your dinner beforehand." AVhich pleasure, answered I 

Ipenly, is to be enjoyed in perfection by such as have the happinesi 
to pass through Porridge- 1 sbnd ' of a morning. " Come, come, (says 

f be gravely), let's have no sneering at what is serious to so many : 
hundreds of your fellow-creatures, dear Lady, turn another way, tliat 
Ihcy may not be tempted by the luxuries of Porridge- 1 si and to wish 
lor gratifications they are not able to obtain : you arc certainly nut 
belter than all of t/ieifi; give God thanks that you are happier." 
r I received on another occasion as just a rebuke from Mr, Johnson, 
! for an odencc of the same nature, and hope I look care never to pro- 
voke a third ; for after a very long summer particularly hot and dry, I . 
was wishing naturally but thoughtlesbly for some rain to lay the dust/ 

f as we drove along the Surry roads, "I cannot bear (replied ho,l 

I with much asperity and an altered look), when I know how many 
poor families will perish next ivintcr for want of that bread wliich the 
present drought will deny them, to hear ladies sighing for rain, only 

' that their complexions may not suffer from the heat, or their clothes 
be incommoded by the dust ; — for shame 1 leave off such foppiih I 
Umentations, and study to relieve those whose distrcsscR are real." 
r Withadvising others to be charitable however, Dr. Johnson did 
not content himself. He gave away all he had, and all he ever 
had gotten, except the two thousantl pounds he left behind; and 
the very small portion of his income which he spent on himself, 
with all our calculation, we never could make more than seventy, 
or at most founcore pounds a year, and he pretended to allow 
bimself a hundred. He had numberless dependents out of doort 
as well as in, " who, as he expressed it, did not like to see him 
latteriy unless he brought 'em money." For those people he used 
frequently to raise contributions on hit richer friends; "and this 
(nyi be) is one of the thoutuid reasons which ought to restrain 
,Na nun from drony solitude and useless retirement Solitude] 
(added be one day) is dangerous to reason, without beingna^rJ 

' ^Drndge-Ishncl It a net* street in Lcndoa, filled «rlth eookt iltopt fi>r ths 
ow wienM of the poorer Inlwbiuiif [ therealnuMof It I kiiowiiol,bnt mipect 
that 'a it pnenlly knowB bj, tohtvebocn originally a tern of dcriiiaii. 

FocTUflt-IiteadwttapavtdtUcyaetrtlMcharehaf 5l Uartia ia iht FMdt. 
—JU. 
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able to virtue : pleasures of some sort are necessary to the intellectual 
as to the corporeal health ; and those who resist gaiety, will be likely 
for the most part to fall a sacrifice to appetite ; for the solicitations of 
sense are always at hand, and a dram to a vacant and solitary person . 
is a speedy and seducing relief. Remember (continued he) that the \[ • 
solitary mortal is certainly luxurous, probably superstitious, and pos- J; , »■' 
sibly mad : the mind stagnates for want of employment, grows morbid, il \ 
and is extinguished like a candle In foul air." It was on this principle I 
that Johnson encouraged parents to carry their daughters early and ' 
much into .company ; " for what hann can be done before so many 
witnesses? Solitude is the surest nurse of all prurient passions, and 
a girl in the hurry of preparation, or tumult of gaiety, has neither j 
inclination nor leisure to let tender expressions soften or sink into her 1 
heart. The ball, the show, are not the dangerous places : no, 'tis the j 
private friend, the kind consoler, the companion of the easy vacant / 
hour, whose compliance with her opinions can flatter her vanity, and 
whose conversation can just sooth, without ever st retch ing^fierTiiind, 
that is the lover to be feared : he who buzzes in her ear at court, or at 
the opera, must be contented to buzz in vain." These notions Dr. 
Johnson earned so very far, that I have heard him say, " If you would 
shut up any man with any woman, so as to make them derive their 
whole pleasure from each other, they would inevitably fall in love, as 
it is called, with each other; but at six months end if you would 
throw them both into public life where they might change partners at 





bat ibe tfimt d coattaiiem hi^ ami totim mdtau^a I Letsssll 
in (wlBud cbMoomi wkidi w ca bo cobm^o^kc, u toe 
of tboN whoBwe iie JMOUfc «rf dc3fi» «Mcfa paltty di^ 

(jtbkcdoBS. Abs, Sir(c«ntiBorfheX«»MiwhoaMO<gettobw^m 
'a green coat, riU not find fas aay dadia Ac Mcaer n a gicy one.' 
Oq an occaskx) </ less omcqBawc «tai be tamed kit badoa 
Lord BcJingbroke in the nMHH at Brig fcdwlM'M Ba c, he vade tkis 
excuse : " I am bM oblisBd, Sir <smI he » Ui:. Thnle, who stood , 
fretting), to find itja cB s iir mpecting the nak of him who •rill not 
coadeacend to dedne it bfhis dna or nme odier noble laaik: 
vlut are tfan and other f^ns of mperioritj made for ? " 

The neit erenii^ bowera be made as cotnical meods, bf sitting 
b7 the nme nobleroan, and hanngning voy kiadlj abont the nature 
and ose and aboae of divorces. Manj people ^thcrcd round tbem 
to bear iriul was said, and when my bosbaiMl called him awajr, and 
told him to whom be bad been talking — receiTed an answer iriiicfa I 
win not write down. 

Tbon ^ no man perhaps made socb nrng^ t!^*^ *^ ^- J*>^BS^Oi 

>' jet iM>bod7 Ei|d~a more just ayenum to general .satire ; he alwa;^. 

I bated and censured Swift far his unprovoked tMtteroess against the 

I professon of "¥^i'""f ; and used to challenge his friends, when tbcj 
lamented the exocbitancj of physicians fees, to produce him oik 
instance of an estate raised by physic in England. When an acquain- 
tance too was one day ejctaiming against the tedioosness of the lav 

, and its partiality ;-^X<et u* bear, Sit (said Johnson), no general abuse ; 

lUthe law is the last result of humaii.wisdom acting upon human expe- 

1 riencefcr the benefit of the public" ' 

mind of Dr. Jtihnson was greatly opanded , ao hU first care 
was (or general, no tjar ticula r or petty morab^ ; and those teacher* 
bad mace of kk blame thaaptuse, rthink,~wtwr aeek to oppress life 
with onnecesMuy acraplei : ** Scmplea wotild (as he observed) cei> 
taialymake aien iniaenble,aiid seldom make then good. Let ns 
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lever (he said) studiously fiy from those instructors against whom our 

Eaviour denounces heavy judgments, for having bound up burdens 

grievous to be borne, and laid them on the shoulders of mortal men." 

o one h ad however higher notions of the hard task of tiiie Chris-_ 

inity than Joh nson , whose dally terror lesY he had not done enough, 



|origmate3Tn piety, but ended in little less than disease. Reasonable 
Jwith regiud to others, he had~fcfihed vain hopes of per^orrriing" 
■mpossibilities himsel f; an d finding.his good works ever below his 
pcsirea and Tiitcni, filled hisrtmaginatioB witH fears that he should" 
:r obtain forgiveness for omissions of duty and criminal waste of " 
■irae. These ideas kept him in constant anxiety concerning his salva- 
Kion ; and the vehement petitions he perpetually made for a longer 
lontinuance on earth, were doubtless the cause of hia so prolonged 
txistencej for when I carried Dr. Tepys to him in the year 178a, it 
appeared wholly impossible for any skill of the physician or any 
strength of the patient to save him. He was saved that lime however 
l>y Sir Lucas's prescriptions; and less skill on one side, or less strength 
n the other, I am morally certain, would not have been enough. He 
liad however possessed an athletic constitution, as be said the man 
l¥ho dipped people in the sea at Brighthclmstone acknowledged ; for 
teeing Mr. Johnson swim in the year 1 766, Why Sir (says the dipper), 
1 must have been a stout-hearted gentleman forty years ago. 
T. Thrale and he used to laugh about that story very often : but 
a better, for he said that in their young days, when S' 
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Btis&ction of the afTri^led compuij. We laqDiKd is to Uk tmb 
of this curious redtaL " The dogs hare been S 
beIin-eSiT(w3stherep)r): thrrwem,as i r 
pointen ; but the story has gained but Utile' 
-^ One reason why \Kx. Johnson's memory vx 
, intght be derrred &om his rigid attention to Teracity ; beiag ato^r* 
' resolved to rel&te every fact as it stood , be looked o ' cn on ihe anaHg 
, putso^T life with rotontc attentioQ. and lOBatti^CTed sacfa j ws^es i» 
Tocape cnisoiy and co mn»on obserrers. "A story (says be) is a 
I spedmenof liuman inanncTs, and denvolte sole rahie Cram its mtth. 
When Fooie has told me sontethiog, I dismbs it from my mind hke a 
passing shadow: wfaeo Reynolds ttBs rae sooKthing, I consider 
1 mj-selfai possessed 04*30 idea the more." 

Ur. Johnson liked a frolic or a jest well enough ; though he bad 
strange serious rules about it (oo : and very angiy was he if any body 
oSeied to be meny vhen he vas disposed to be grave. ** You have 
an ilt-founded notion (said he) that it is cle%ei to turn matters off with 
a joke (as the phrase is) ; whereas nothir^ pnxhices enmity so cotaia, 
as one person's showing a disjmsition to be merty when anotber ■ 
inclined to be either serious or displeased.'' 

One may gather from this ho«- he felt, when his Irish friend Grier- 
SOD, hearing him enmneiate the qualities Decessaiy to the formatioa 
of a poet, b^an a comical parody upon his ornamented baiai^ne io 
praise of a cook, coodudir^ with this obserration, that be who 
i li c Mc d a good dinner was a more excellent and a iD<»e useful 
member of society than be who wrote a good poem. " And in this 
opinion (said Hr. Johnson ia reply) all the dogs m the town will join 
yoo.' 

Of this Hi. Grierson I have heard him relate many droll stories, 
noch to his advantage as a wit, togetherwith sc»ne fads more diffi- 
cult to be accoonted for ; as avarice never was reckoned among the 
vices of the laughing world. But Johnsmi's various life, and s{»rit of 
vigilaDce to learn and treasure up every pecnliari^ of manner, senti- 
ment, or general conduct, made his company, when be chose to re- 
late anecdotes of people be had formerly krtown, exquisitely amusiDg 
and comicaL It u indeed inconceivable what strange occuirencea he 
_^ had seen, and what torpiising things he could tell when in a com- 
mnnicative hnmoor. It is by no means my business to relate me- 
moirs of his acquaintance ; but it will serve to show the character of 
. Johnson himi^'lf, when I inform those who Mver knew bim, that no 
[ BMBi told a story with lo good a grace, xx knew so well what would 



tfjtte ciujeia€d xatkoi, or «« a -mmt, W oAei ■ 
itun tmeodt bf di w trt it dHEiipCim «r *e Bm 
pAMtng in cornen naM^ fajroyba^ bM k^iair; i 
mrgtaa ' whom be kcp( in km home •» kmI Ac «m 





I hare forgMten Ihe year, hat it could scamljr I thiak be laierihan 
1765 (II 1766, that bcwasGtilcdabniptli-frora oar boose after dinner, 
antl returning in about three hourt, aid, he had been with an enraged 
author, whoic hndladj- pressed him for payment within doors, while 
the bailifTt bcict him without ; that he was drinking himself drank 
with Madeira lo drown care, and fretting over a novel which when 
finished was to be his whole fortune ; but he could not get it done 
fur distraction, nor could he step out of doors to oSer it to sale. Mr. 
J<;hnKrjn ihcicfore set away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, 
reroni mending the performance, and desiring some immediate relief; 
which when he brought back to the writer, he called the woman 
of the house directly to partake of punch, and pass their time in 
merriment.* 

It was not till ten years after, I dare say, that something in Dr. 
(joliliimith'i behaviour struck me with an idea that he was the very 
ind then Johnson confessed that he was so ; the novel was the 
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another claimant to a share of the bowl, besides a woman who always 
Lived with him, and a footman who used to cany out petitions for 
charity, he bonowed a chainnaa's watch, and pawning it for half r 
oown, paid a clergyman to marry him to a fellow-lodger in the 
wretched house they all inhabited, and got so drunk over the guinea 
bowl of pimch the evening of his wedding-day, that having many 
years lost the use of one leg, he now contrived to fall from the top of 
the stairs to the bottom, and break his arm, in which condition his 
companions left him to call Mr. Johnson, who relating the series of 
his tra^-comical distresses, obtained from the Literary Club a sea- 
sonable relief. 

Of that respectable society ' i have heard him speak in the highest 
terms, and with a magnificent panegyric on each member, when it 
consisted only of a dozen or fourteen friends ; but as soon as the 
necessity of enlarging it brought in new faces, and took off from his 
confidence in the company, he grew less fond of the meeting, and 
loudly proclaimed his carelessness ifAo might be admitted, when it 
was become a mere dinner club. I Mini the original names, when I 
first heard him talk with fervour of every member's peculiar powers 
of instructing or delighting mankind, were Sir John Hawkins, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Langton, Mr. Beau<:lerc, Dr. Percy, Dr. Nugent, Dr. 
Coldamith, Sir Robert Chambers, Mr. Dyer, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whom he called their Romnlus, or said somebody else of the com- 
pany called him to, which was more likely : but this was, I believe, 
in Uie year 1775 or 1776. It was a supper meeting then, and I fancy 
Dr. Nugent ordered an omelet sometimes on a Friday or Saturday 
night ; for I remember Mr. Johnson felt very painful sensations at 
the sight of that dish soon afier his death, and cried, " Ah, my poor 
dear friend 1 I shall never eat omelet with tAee again I " quite in an 
agooy. The truth is , nobody suffere d more from pungent sorrow at 
> frien d's death than Johnson, though he would suffer no 6ne'eIie~^to 
oompliun of th^lowCT'm^'eiaMig WgyT^for (says he) "wie~ifnut;t 
cither outlive our friends you knowj or tnir friends must outlive'us'; 
and J |C« no tnan that jrould hent^ '^9^^ the choice," ~~ 

Mr, Johns on lored late hours extremely, or m9i:t:.4!TfiPSll3LhUed 
earlymes. Nothing was more terri^ing to him than the ide a of re- 
tinn^ to be^ which he never would call going to rest, or suffer 
another to cal l la "I lie down (said he) that tiiy acquaintance "mSy^ 
sleep ; but I lie down to endure oppressive misery, and soon rise 
■gain to pan the night in aniiety and pain." By this pathetic manner, 
* Life, voL i>, p> 391, ftc, ud AppoDdiK 
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which no one ever possessed in so eminent a degree, he used to shock 
me from quitting his company, till I hurt my own health not a little 
by silting up with him when I was myself far from well : nor was it an 
easy matter to oblige him even by compliance, for he always main- 
tained that no one forbore their own gratilications for the sake of 
pleasing another, and if one did sit up it was probably to amuse one's 
self. Some right however he certainly had to say so, as he made his 
company exceedingly entertaining when he had once forced one, by 
his vehement lamentations and piercing reproofs, not to quit the 
room, but to sit quietly and make tea for him, as I often did in 
London till four o'clock in the morning. At Strcathani indeed I 
managed better, having always some friend who was kind enough to 
engage him in talk, and favour my retreat. 

The first time I ever saw this extraordinary man ' was in the year 
1764, when Mr. Murphy, who had been long the friend and confi- 
dential intimate of Mr. Thrale, persuaded him to wish for Johnson's 
conversation, extolling it in terms which that of no other person 
could have deserved, till we were only in doubt how to obtain his 
company, and find an e:(cuse for ihe invitation. The celebrity of Mr. 
Woodhouse a shoemaker, whose verses were at that time the subject 
of common discourse, soon alTordcd a pretence, and Mr. Murphy 
brought Johnson to meet him, giving me general cautions not to be 
surprised at his figure, dress, or behaviour. What I recollect best of 
the day's talk, was his earnestly recommending Addison's works to 
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grew so exceedingly bad, that he could not itir out of his room to the 
rourt he inhabited for many wuki together, I think months. 

Mr. Thnile's attentions and my own now became so acceptable to 
him, that he often lamented to us the horrible condition of his mind, 
which he said was nearly distracted; and though he charged ut to 
make him odd solemn promises of secrecy on so itrange a subject, 
yet when we waited on him one morning, and heard him, in the most 
pathetic terms, beg the ptayers of Dr. Delap, who had left him as we 
came in, I felt excessively affected with grief, and well remember my 
husband involuntarily tilled up one hand to shut his mouth, from 
provocation at hearing a man so wildly proclaim mhax he could at 
last persuade no one to believe; and what, if true, would have been 
so very unfit to reveal. 

Mr. Thrale went away soon after, leaving me wnth him, and bidding 
me prevail on him to quit his close habitation in the court and 
come with us to Strcatham, where I undertook the care of his health, 
and had the honour and happiness of contributing to its restoration. 
This task, though distressing enough sometimes, would have been 
ad not my molher and he disliked one another extremely, 
andteized me often with perveree opposition, petty contentions, and 
mutual complaints. Her superfluous attention to such accounts of 
tfac faicign politics as are tiansmiUcd to us by the daily pnnO, and 
ber wiltingncn to talk on subjects he could not endure, began the 
arersion ; and when, by the peculUnty of hi* style, the found out that 
be teized her by writing in the newspapers concerning battles and 
[riots which had no existence, only to feed her with new accounts of 
Ute division of Poland perhaps, or the disputes between the states of 
Russia and Turkey, she was exceedingly angry to be sure, and scarcely 
I think forgave the offence till the domestic distresses of the year 
1772 reconciled them to and taught them the true value of each 
other ; excellent «« M<y Mk were, far beyond the excellence of any 
other man and woman I ever yet saw. -As her conduct too extorted 
his truest esteem, her cruel illness excited all his tenderness; nor 
was the sight of beauty, scarce to be subdued by disease, and wit, 
flashing tbrou^ the apprehension of evil, a scene which Dr. Johnson 
could see without sensibility. He acknowledged himself improved by 
ber piety, and astonished at her fortitude, and hung over her bed 
widt the afliection of a parent, and the reverence of a son. Nor did 
it give me less pleasure to see her sweet mind cleared of all its Utent 
pcqndioe^ and left at liberty to admire and applaud that force of 
tbou^ and vcnoili^ of geniui^ that comprebensire sool and benevo- 
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lent heart which attracted and commanded veneration froni all, but 
impired pcculiAr sensations of delight mixed with reverence in those 
fwho, like her, had the opportunity to observe these qualities, stimu- 
Uied by gratitude, and actuated by friendship. When Mr. Thrale's 
perplexities disturbed his peace, dear Dr. Johnson \eli him scarce a 
moment, and tried every artifice to amuse as well as every argument 
, to console him : nor is it more passible to describe than to forget his 
t prudent, bis pious attentions towards the man who had some years 
I before certainly saved his valuable life, perhaps his reason, by half 
obliging him to change the foul air of Fleet-street for the wholesome 
'I breezes of the Sussex Downs. 

The epitaph engraved on my mother's monument shews how 
deserving she was of general applause. I asked Johnson why he 
named her person before her mind : he said it was, " because every 
body could judge of the one, and but few of the other." 

" yi,x/a iipu/fn tit llRst^jtA Maria 

Tkema CMm tie Combtrmtrt baranttti Catriauii fiUm, 

yekaBHti Salutbary armigeri flittlitnth nitr. 

FeiiitafdU,fdix ingttuc ; 

Ommittt JiicuitJtt, tutraiH amaHlimma. 

LtHgnis artibttsqut ita exmlta 

Ul hqtutai nunqtiaiH Atiitat 

Scnnttm nitar, ttttUnliamm fivKuli, 

Sapientia gntvilai, Itfvrum gralia : 

Modum smiandi adte petila. 
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tfofSiiThomuCotlOB of Combennere, is the coont; ol 

Cheihire. But. the wife o( 

John SoliLsbuiy, 

(^IheaHmtrofFtiiit, Ewinirc She wu 

hocB in tlie yeat 1707, muried in 1739, and died in 1773. 

A pleuine lonD, wbtre ETC17 grace coabiit'd, 

With genial bitsi, ■ puit enlighlen'd mind t 

BcDCToknce oa all Ihat sm lies bcslcnr'd, 

A heart thai tar her friends with lore o'ertmr'd 1 

In langita£c ikill'd, bf science fbrm'd to plgaae, 

Htt mirth waj wil, her graritj was eaie. 

Ctacerol in all, the happy micD che knew. 

Which evtn to virtue give* the limits due j 

Whate'er employ'd her, that she seem'd to chine, 

Her hoase, her friendt, her basloess, or the now. 

Admir'd and lov'd, the thejue of gencial praise, 

All to such virtu* wiih'd a length of days : 

But sad reveise 1 vith slow-consuming pains, 

Th' cnienom'd eancer reveH'd in her veins i 
. Prey'd on her qnrits — stole each power away ; I 

Gradual ihe sunk, yet smiling in decay ; 1 

She smil'd in hope, by son afflictions tiy'd, 1 

And in that hope the pioos Christian died." '{ 

The ibUowing epitaph on Mr. TluvJe, wha has aawa maauai'eat I 

EMC bj bcr*! in Strcathun church, I have aeen printed ind com- ' ' 

in iUtft Review for April 1784 ; and a Mend baa bvouied — - '^ 
mlh the bamladon. j 

Hk t*»dilur pml rtliqimM at \\ 

HeMKICI THBA1.B, i I 

Qid rt» teit dvila, m Amtttitat, iiatgit, j ] 

iHtitamaHcitgiertmmiim»ftartiit: 
/tatatnu, 
Ot pmm htBtm aait hatUurms frtian mdtnitws 

SimfUx, aptrtui, lUifut itrnftr nmiiu, \ 

trua tHentmnt tU Attt Jietmm atit mna 



tm tmmttt, rtpputrimftu 
FUdittr ttadmt; 
fmtgi tittrtftrntit enMIni 

T mOU mtrtatltr* HtgMn 
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^Tittms 1724. CM. 1781. 

//a 

D^mmfiHx et ppttUmia^ puum enxU 

Avtttt €Mxiipti paier^ atm mptU dtciHU 

AUviaiorl 

Ei vkikm rerum ktimofmrum pinpiciiti 

jBtimitaUm €^gita / " 

*' Here are deposited the ranaint of 
Henry Thralb, 

/ Who managed all his concem i fai the preteal 

world, pnblic and priTate, in such a manner 

as to lesTe many wishing he had oontinued 

longer in it; 

And all that related to a fbtnre world, 

as if he had been sensible how short a time he 

was to continue in this. 

Simple, open, and uniform in his manners, 

his condnct was without either ait or aflectatioiu'" 

In the senate steadily attentire to the true interests 

of his king and country. 

He looked down with contempt on the clamours 

of the multitude ; 

Though engaged in a very extensive business^ 

He found some time to apply to polite literatnra i 

And was ever ready to assist his friends 

labouring under any difficulties, 

with his advice, his influence, and his purse. 

To his friends, acquaintance, and guests, 

he behaved with such sweetneu of manners 

as to attach fhem all to his person x 

So happy in hu conversation with them, 

as to please all, though he flattered none. 

He was bom in the year 1724, and died fai 1781. 

In the same tomb lie interred his fioher 

Ralph Thrale, a man of vigour and activity, 

' And his only son Henry, who died before his fotbcft 

Aged ten years. 

Thus a happy and opulent ftmfly. 

Raised by the grandfather, and augmented by the 

fiUher, became extinguished with the grandflOOi 

Go, Reader I 

And reflecting on the vidssitndes of 

all human affiurs, 

Meditate oa eternity. 
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I never tecollecl to have heard that Dr. Johnson wrote inscriptioni 
fw any sepulchral stones, except Dr. Goldsmith's in AVesIminstcr 
abbey, and these two in Streatham church. He made four lines once 
OB tbe death of poor Hoganh, which were equally tnie and pleasing : 
I know not why Gairick's were preferred to them. 

" The hand o( him here loqud lieii 
Thil drew th'esMDlial fonn of grace; 
Heic cloi'd in death th' altentive eyes, 
Hut nw (he nuuinen in (he face." 

Mr. HogarUi, among the variety of kindnesses shcnm to nie when 
I was loo young to have a proper sense of them, was used to be very 
earnest that I should obtain the acquaintance, and if possible the 
friendship o( Dr. Johnson, whose conversation was to the talk of 
other men, like Titian's painting compared to Hudson's, he said : but 
don't you tell people now, that I say so (continued he), for the 
connoisseurs and I are at war you know ; and because I hate tAein, 

~ Ihcy think I hate Titian — and let them 1 Many were indeed the 
lectures I used to have in my very early days from dear Mr, Hogarth, 
whose r^ard for my father induced him perhaps to take notice of his 
little gill, and give her some odd particular directions about dress, 
dancing and many other matters, interesting now only because they 
were his. As he made all his talents, however, subservient to the 
great purposes of morality, and the earnest desire he had to mend 
mankind, his discourse commonly ended in an ethical dissertation, 
and a serious charge to me, never to forget his picture of the Lad/s 
imtf StaJtt. Of Dr. Johnson, when my father and be were talking 
together about him one day : That man (says Hogartb) is not con> 
tented with believing the Bible, but he fairly resolves, I think, to 
believe nothing tut the Bible. Johnson (added he), though so 
irise a fellow, is more like king David than king Solomon ; for he 
nys in bis haste that all men are liars. This charge, as I afi«- 
wards came to know, was but too well founded : Mr. Johnson's in- 

I cRdulity_^Dounted alroott to disease, and I have seen it mortify his 

I companions exceedingly. But the truth is, Mr. Thrale had a very 
powerful influence over the Doctor, and could make bin suppress 

' naay rough answers : he could likewise prevail on him to change 
bis shirt, his coM, or his plate, almost before it came indispen- 

I ably oecessaiy to the comfortable feelings of his friends ; But as 
I oercr had any ascendency «t all over Mr. Johnson, except just in 
tke thbigy that coocemed Us health, it grew extremely peiplexing and 
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dttficult to live in the house with him when the master of it was no more; 
tiw wane indeed, because his dislikes grew capricious ; and he could 
scuce bear to have any body come to the house whom it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to see. Two gentlemen, I perfectly well 
mncmbcr, dining with us at Strealham in the summer 1781, when 
Elliot's brave defence of Gibraltar wasa subject of common discourse, 
one of these men naturally enough begun some talk about red-hot 
balls thrown with surprising dexterity and effect : which Dr. Johnson 
having listened some time to, " I would advise you. Sir (said he with 
a cold sneer), never to relate this story again : you really can scarce 
imagine how nry poor a figure you make in the telling of it" Our 
guest being bred a Quaker, and I believe a man of an extremely 
gentle disposition, needed no more reproofs for the same folly ; so if 
he ever did speak again, it was in a low voice to the friend who came 
with him. The check was given before dinner, and after coffee I left 
the room. When in the evening however our companions were re- 
turned to London, and Mr. Johnson and myself were left alone, with 
only our usual family about us, " I did not quarrel with those Quaker 
fellows," (said he, veiy seriously.) You did perfectly right, replied 
I ; for they gave you no cause of offence. " No offence I (returned 
he with an altered voice;) and is it nothing then to sit whisj)ering 
together when / am present, without' ever directing their discourse 
towards me, or offering me a share in the conversation ? " That was, 
because you frighted him who spoke first about those hot balls. 
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Among the numberless people however whom I heard him grossly 
ud Bally contradict, I never yet saw any one who did not take it 
patMtiy excepting Dr. Bumey, from whose habitual softness of 
mnnere I little expected such an exertion of spirit : the event was as 
little to be expected. Mr. Johnson asked his pardon generously and 
pnteeliy. and when he left the room rose up to shake hands with him, 
fut they might part in pescc. On another occasion, when he had 
tiolently provoked Mr. Pepys, in a different but perhaps not a lets 
ofensive manner, till something much too like a quarrel was grown 
Dp between them, the moment he was gone, " Now (says Dr. John- 
son) is Pepys gone home hating me, who love him better than I did 
before : he spoke in defence of his dead friend ; but though 1 hope / 
qmke better who spoke against him, yet all my eloquence will gain 
me nothing but an honest man for my enemy 1 " He did not however 
cordially love Mr. Pepys, though he respected his abilities. " I knew 
the dog was a scholar (said he, when they had been disputing about 
the clusics for three hours together one morning at Streatham) ; but 
tlut he had so much taste and ao much knowledge I did not believe : 
I might have taken Barnard's word though, for Barnard would not 
lie.- 

We had got a little French print ^mong us at Brighthelmstone, in 
November 1781, of some people skaiting, with these tines written 
under: 

" Sir WR minti thryslal thjrsftr candttU tamfait 

Lt prtdfntt at lam la giact ; 
TtlU al di nai flauirt la Icgtn inrfate, 
Gihm mertilt ; n'affajet fat.'" 

And I b^ged Iransbtions from every body : Dr.Johnson gave me this; 

"O'er ice ihe ragHd ikailer Him, 

With sport above iixl dulh below [ 
Wbeit miKhief lurk) in gay ilisguiM, 

Thai lightlj loach and quicklj' go." 

He was however most exceedingly enraged when he knew that in 
the couisc of the season I had asked half a dozen acquaintance to do 
the same thing ; and said, it was a piece of treachery, and done to 
nuke every body else look little when compared to my favourite 
friends the Pefysa, whose translations were unquestionably the best. 
I will insert them, because he did say so. This is the distich given 
ne by Sir Lucas, to whom I owe more solid obligations, no less than 
the power of thanking him for the life he saved, and whose least 
valuable praise is the correctness of his taste : 
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" O'er Ike ice at o'er plwiwre jtm Ji^tij dmU f^ide, 
Botk ha*c [Blpbi which iktit BaMoinc tarba^ kidc" 

ThU Other more serious one was vrittcn by his brother : 

" Swift o'« the l«TeI hew (be ikulen dide. 

And ikin ihc glill'ni^ tatUtt ks tbey go ; 
Tbni a'tT iile't tpedons pleatnm lightljr glide. 

Bat paose not, proM dm on tbe culpb bdow." 

Dr. Johnson seeing this last, and thinking a moment, repeated, 

" O'er cnckliim ice, o'er gvlphs prolbund, 

Wilh Dimble glide the iksilen play ; 
O'er treacherous pleanre'i flow'ry craond 

Thoi lightljr ikini. and haalt awajr." 

Though thus uncommonly ready both to give and take offence, Mr. 
Johnson had many rigid maxims concerning the necessity of con- 
tinued softness and compliance of disposition ; and when I once 
mentioned Shenstone's idea, that some little quarrel among lovers, 
relations, and fiiends was useful, and contributed to their general 
happiness upon the whole, by making the soul feel her elastic force, 
and return to the beloved object with renewed delight : — " Why, what 
a pernicious maxim is this now (cries Johnson), a// q uarrels ou^t J.o 
be avoided studiously, particularly conjugal ones, as no one can pos- 
sibly" tellwhere they may end; beside that tastiiig d'sUkeJs often jhe 
consequence of occasional-disgust, andthat the cup.oX life. is surely 





rfnntnew in her dress and furniture, as many ladies do, till they 
kcooe tnmUaome to their best friends, slaves to their own bCBoms, 
■Dd oolj K0i for the boar of sweeping their hosbands out of the 
bniK IS dirt and useless lumber ,- a clean floor is Jt comfortable, she 
nold uj Knuetiinei^ bj way of twittmg ; till at last I tcrid her, that I 
>bnght we bad bad talk enough about ibtjbffr, we would now have 
atDiidiatthe<M&V' 

On another occasion I have beard him blame her for a fault many 
people have, of setting the miseries of their neighboun half uninten- 
taMHy half wantonly before thor eyes, shewing them the bad side of 
tinr pro fessi wi, dtuatitn, &c. He said, " she would lament the de- 
pndeacc of pupillage to a young heir, &c and once told a waterman 
^ lowed her alm^ the Thames in a wheny, that he was no happier 
Ana ganey-dave, one being chained to the oar by authority, the 
Mber by want. I had however {said he, laughing), the wit to get her 
dngfater on my side always before we began the dispute. She 
lad comedy better than any body he ever heard (he said); in tragedy 
Ae moolbed too much." 

Ganick told Mr. Thnle however, that she was a little painted 
poiqtet, of no value at all, and quite disguised with afiectation, full ot 
odd airs of rural elegance ; and he made out some comical scenes, by 
mimicking her in a dialogue he pretended to have overheard : I do 
not know whether he meant such stuff to be believed or no, it was so 
comical ; nor did I indeed ever see him represent her ridiculously, 
though my husband did. The intelligence I gained of her from old 
Lcvett, was only perpetual illness and perpetual opium, The picture 
I found of her at Litchfield was vciy pretty, and her daughter Mrs. 
Lucy Porter said it was like. Mr. Johnson has told me, that her hair 
was eminently beautiful, quite iUnde like that of a baby ; but that 
she fretted about the colour, and was always desirous to dye it black, 
which he very judiciously hindered her from doing. His account of 
their wedding we used to think ludicrous enough — " I was riding to 
church (says Johnson), and she following on another single horse : 
abe hung back however, and I turned about to see whether she could 
get her steed along, or what was the matter. I had however soon 
occasion to see it was only coquetry, and /Aat / Jafiia/, so quicken- 
ing my pace a little, she mended hers ; but I believe there was a tear . 

or two preUy dear creature I " 

Johnson loved his dinner exceedingly, and has oflen said in my 
bearing, perhaps for my edification, " that wherever the dinner u ill 
pxtbenia poverty, « there is avarice, or there is stupidity; in short, 
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the family is somehow grossly vrong; for (continued he ) a ma n 
seldo m thinks with more earnestne ss of any thing than he does of his 
d inner ; and if he c annot get that well dressed, he should be suspected 
6T inaccura cy i n other th ings." One day when he was speaking upon 
the subject, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife about his dinner? 
" So often (replied heX that at last she called to me, and said, Nay, 
hold Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking God for a 
dinner which in a few minutes you will protest not eatable." 

^Vhen any disputes arose between our married acquaintance how- 
ever, Mr. Johnson always sided with the husband, "whom (he said) 
the woman had probably provoked so often, she scarce knew when or 
how she had disobliged him first. Women (says Dr. Johnson) give, 

great offence by a contemptuous spirit, of non-compliance on petty 

occasion s. The man calls his wife to walk with him in the shade, 
and she feels a strange desire just at that moment to sit in the sun : 
he offers to read her a play, or sing her a song, and she calls the chil- 
dren in to disturb them, or advises him to seize that opportunity of 
settling the family accounts. Twenty such tricks will the faithfuUest 
wife in the world not refuse to play, and then look astonished when 
the fellow fetches in a mistress. Board ing-schools were established 
(continued he) for the conjugal quiet of the parents : the two partners 
cannoTagree which child to fondle, nor how to fondle them, so they 
put the'young ones To school, and remove the cause, of conteiitjon, 
Thelittie girl pokes her head, the mother reproves her sharply ; Do 
not mind your mamma, says the father, my dear, but do your okh 
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dte Clown 's m swct in As you like it^ irf.^hJ>pr4_SirilJ0iUhalJlt 

■ oited every oiT fa^ir™, Qp" man, for exam ple, was profligate an d 

vild, as we call it, followed the gtfls, or sat still-ai ihf gaming^rahli-. 

"\\Tiy,life rotist be filled up (says Johnson), and^he^manjrhojsjigt 

x'tapatle'crtnTellectual pleasures must content -bimtalf- wi t h su chaa - 

~Iuj senses can afford,*'' Another was a hoarder : " Why, a fellow must 
do soinelhmg ; and what so easy to a narrow mind as hoarding half- 
pence till they turn into sixpences-" — Avarice was a vice against 
vbich, however, I never much heard Mr. Johnson declaim, till one 
iqiresented it to him connected with cruelly, or some such disgrace- 
ful c(»npanion. " Do not (said he] discourage your children from^ 
boarding, if they have a tasie to it : whoever lays up his penny lathd/ / 
than part with it for a cake, at least is not the slave of gross appetite] ) 
md shews besides a preference always to be esteemed, of the future 
to the present moment. Such a mine) may be made a good one;. 
bat the natural spendthrift, who grasps his pleasures greedily and, 
coarsely, and cares for nothing but immediate indulgence, is very 
litde to be valued above « negro." We talked of Lady Tavistock, 
who grieved herself to death for the loss of her husband — " She was 
rich and wanted employment (says Jchnson), so she cried till she lost 
all power of restraining her tears: otler women are forced to outlive 
Ibeir husbands, who were just as much beloved, depend on it ; but 
they hare no time for grief: and I doubt not, if we had put my I^dy 
Tavistock into a small chandler's shop, and given her a nurse-child 
to tend, her life would have been saved. XI)? poor and th e busy 
have no leisure for sentimental sorrow. '[_ A Ve were speaking of a 

^gentleman who loved his friend— J' Make him prime minister (sayA_ 
Johnson) and see how long his friend will be remembered." But he 

^ad a rougher answer for me, when I commended a sermon preached 
by an intimate acquaintance of our own at the trading end of the town. 
** \Vhat was the subject, Madam (says Dr. Johnson) t " Friendship, 
Sir (replied I). " ^Vhy now, is it not strange that a wise man, like our 
dear little Evans, should take it in his head to preach on such a sub- 
ject, in a place where no one can be thinking of it?" Why, what are 
they thinking upon, Sir (said 1) ? *' Why, the men are thinking on 
tbdr money I suppose, and the women are thinking of their mops." 

Dr. Johnson's knowledge and esteem of what we call low or coarse 
life was indeed prodigious; and he did not tike that the upper ranks 
sboold be dignified with the name of lie uvrU. Sir Joshua Reynolds 

* Aa enOT of memory Tot All's well Ihat eivli mW-Sd, 
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said one day, that nobody weri laced coats now ; and that once cvety 
body wore them. "See dow (says Johnson) how absurd that is; u 
if the bulk or mankind consisted of fine gentlemen that came to him 
to sit for their pictures. If every man who wears a laced coat (that 
he can pay for) was extirpated, who would miss them ? " With all 
this haughty contempt of gentility, no praise was more welcome to 
Dr. Johnson than that which said he had the notions or manners of a 
gentleman : which character I have heard him deline with accuracy, 
and describe with elegance. "Officers (he said) were falsely supposed 
to have the carriage of gentlemen ; whereas no profession lefl a 
stronger brand behind it than that of a soldier ; and it was the essence 
of a gentleman's character to bear the visible mark of no profession 
whatever." He once named Mr. Berenger as the standard of true 
elegance ; but some one objecting that he too much resembled the 
gentleman in Congreve's comedies, Mr. Johnson said, " We must fix 
then upon the famous Thomas Hervcy, whose manners were polished 
■ even to acuteness and brilliancy, though he lost but little in solid 
power of reasoning, and in genuine force of mind." Mr. Johnson had 
however an avowed and scarcely limited partiality for all who bore the 
name or boasted the alliance of an Aston or a Hervey ; and when 
Mr. Thrale once asked him which had been the happiest period of his 
past life ? he replied, " it was that year in which he spent one whole 

evening with M y As n. That indeed (said he) was not 

happiness, it was rapture ; but the thoughts of it sweetened the whole 
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pany irith two or three friends in the country, she made the wench 
look at my hand, but soon repented her curiosity; for (says the 
^psey) Your heart is divided, Sir, between a Betty and a Molly : 
Betty loves you best, but you take most delight in Molly's company : 
when 1 turned about to laugh, I saw my wife was crying. Pretty 
cbanaer I she had oo reason ! " 

It was, I believe, long after the currents of life had driven him to a 
great distance from this lady, that he spent much of his time with 
Mrs. F — ih — b — t, of whom he always spoke with esteem and tender- 
aess, and with a veneration very difficult to deserve. "That woman 
(said he) loved her husband as we hope and desire to be loved by 
OUT guardian angel. F — U — h — h — I was a gay good-humoured fellow, 
generous of his money and of his meat, and desirous of nothing but 
cheerful society among people distinguished in leme way, in any way 
I think ; for Rousseau and Sl Austin would have been equally wel- 
come to his table and to his kindness : the lady however was of 
mother way of thinking; her first care was to preserve her husband's 
soul from corruption ; her second, to keep his estate entire for their 
children : and I owed my good reception in the family to the idea 
■be had entertamed, that I was fit company for F — tzh — b — t, whom 
] loved extfcmely. They dare not (said she) swear, and take other con- 
renatiott-tibeities before ^^wu." ~ asked if her husband returned her 
Tcgaid ? "He felt her influence too powerfully (replied Mr. John- ■ 
- ion) : no man will be fond of what forces him daily to feel himself 
inferiOT. She stood at the door of her Paradise in Derbyshire, like 
the angel with the flaming sword, to keep the devil at a distance. But 
(be was not immortal, poor dear I she died, and her husband felt at 
once afHicted and released." I enquired if she was handsome ? " She 
would have been handsome for a queen (replied the panegyrist) ; her 
beauty had more in it of majesty than of attraction, more of the dig- 
ni^ of virtue than the viTacity of wit." The Iriend of this lady. Miss 
B— thb)r, succeeded her in the management of Mr, F — tth — b — t's 
family, and in the esteem of Dr. Johnson ; though he told me she 
poshed her piety to bigotry, her devotion to enthusiasm^-4hat she 
•omewhat disqualified herself for the duties of /Ait life, t^ her per- 
petnal aspirations after the luxt-f-tach was however the purity of her 
mind, he sud, and such the graces of her manner, that Lord Lyttel- ■ 
ton and he used to strive for her preference with an emulation that 
OGCuoncd hourly di^ust, and ended in lasting animosity. "You 
aqr see (said he to me, when the Poets I jves were printed) that dear 
B — dtbr ia at mjr heart stilL She nmtU delight in that fellow Lyttel- 
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tpixiu. Time, and rcngnatioe to the wiD of God, cored C T cr y breach 
in hie bean bdore I made acgiainiance vitb bim, tboogb he ahrars 
[fcniited in tayiflg he nerer i^htlj recovered the loss ai ba wife. It 
ii in aRtuion to her that he records the observation oTa female critic, 
Bi he calls her, in Ga/'i Life ; and the bdr of great bcaut7 and 
elegance, mentioned in the criticiims upon Pope's epitaphs, was Miss 
Molly Alton. The penon «poken of in his strictures upon Young's 
Ifxtty, ix Ihe writer or these Anecdotes, to whom he likewise ad- 
(IfctMil Ihe following verses when he was in the Isle of SIcf with Mr. 
Itoswell. The letters written in his journey, I used to tell him, were 
belter than the printeil book ; and he was not displeased at my having 
taken the [xuns toopy them all over. Here is the Latin ode: 

" Ptrmie brrat, ubi nuda rufti 
Sairai miiitl ntiufii niiiias, 
<a uU riJiHl il^riltt ctltiii 
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Od another occasion I can boast verses from Dr. Johnson.— As I 
vent into his room the morning of my biith-day once, and said to 
him. Nobody sends me any verses now, because I am fiv&*nd-thirty 
yean old; and Stella was fed with them till forty-six, I remember. 
Uy being jost recovered from illness and confinement will account 
far the manner in which be burst out suddenly, for so he did without 
the least previous hesitation whatsoever, and without having enter- 
tained the imallesl intention towards it half a minute before 

" Ofi in rtingcr, ycl «livc. 

We are come (o ihiitf-liTe | 

Long may belter yr^n anitt. 

Better jean thmn lhirty-(ive. 

Could philosophcrii contrive 

Life to Mop at thirty- five. 

Time his hoora should never driie 

O'er the boundi of thirtjr-five. 

Hi^h lo soar, and deep to dire. 

Nature gives al Ihirfy-five. 

Ladies, Hock and lend your hive. 

Trifle not &[ thirty-live : 

For howe'er we boaU and strive. 

Life dediaei iraai [hirty-live i 

He that ever hope* to thrive 

MaI begin by thirty-Gre ; 
And >U who wisely wish to wive, 
Mn*l look on Thrale at thiriy-five." 

** And now (said be, as I was writing them down), you may see 
what it is to come for poetry to a Dictionary-maker ; you may observe 
that the rhymes run in alphabetical order exactly," — And so they 
da \ 

Mr. Johnson did indeed possess an almost Tuscan powe r of im pro- 

i YJsatioD: when hecalJecTto myTfiughtCTr ^^o w^^P'u^ting wilha 

friend about a new gown and dressed hat gKe"tKougKt"^ weari ng to 

•D assembly, thus suddenly, while she Hoped he was not listeni ng to 

their coaversatioh, . 

" Vitu the gDwar-amLweuJhe hat, 

Snatch thy pleuurMidulc.thejiMtt 
Hadtt thoti nin; lives like* at. 
Soon thaee nine Km w°' 'l'j I* p»*t-" , 

It is impossible to deny to such little sallies the power of the 
Florentiiies, who do not permit their verses to be ever written down 
tboogji they often deserve it, because, as they txpmt it, tott'ufer* 
dirMtUi/taigifriK. 
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Ai far tnadbtioas, m used to make him lometimes run off 
I wiiK one or two in a good humour. He was praising this song of 
iMeOiuuOk 

• ■ DtA, ttfiaefmi vitti, 

A*«K w lurtar eeH^mlU 

Cki ciftamrHte irtdt, 
/mfrgna a ttrturftJi ; 
Chi stmfTt irrj^nn» aifttla, 
AlUtla ad ingaHMar. " 

" Should you like it in English (said he) thus?" 

" Would you hope W gain my bearl. 
Bid your Iciiing doubts dcpnrt : 
He who blindly Inuls, will find 
Faith from every generous mind i 
He who still expects deceit. 
Only teaches how to cheat." 

Mr. Baretti coaxed him likewise one day at Strcatham out of a 
Itranslation of Emirena's speech Co the false courtier Aquileius, and it 
lis probably printed before now, as I think two or three people took 
Icopies; but perhaps it has slipt their memories. 

" Ak I ta in csrlt itnttchintli. e giurtrti 
Chtfra ifecki urn tei Itnatf antera 
Deir anliea emtti : gvandt bisogita, 
Saprai tircnti in velle 
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And driTc diicountenancM virlue ittan Ihe throne i 
That leave the blame of rigour to Ihe prince. 
And ol hii crery pit niurp Ihe meril ; 
That hide in scemine «al a wickeil purpose. 
And onlf bailil upon another') ruin." 

These characters Dr. Johnson however did not delight in reading, 
or in hearing of: he a lways mainta ined thai the w;orld was n ot half 
as wi cked as it was represented; and he might very well continue in 
that opinion, as he resolutely drove from him every story that could 
make him change it; and when Mr. BickerstatTs Right ' confirmed the 
report of his guilt, and my husband said in answer to Johnson's 
astonishment, that he had long been a suspected man ; " By those 
who look dose to the ground, dirt will be seen, Sir, (was the lofty 
feply) ; I hope I see things from a greater" distance." 

His desire to go abroad, particularly to see Italy, was very great ; 
and be had. a longing wish to leave some Latin verses at the Grand 
Chartreux. He loved indeed the very act of travelling, and I cannot 
tell how for one might have taken him in a carriage before he would 
have wished for relreshmenL He was therefore in some respects an 
admirable companion on the road, as he piqued himself upon feeling 
no iDconvenience, and on despising no accommodations. On the 
other band however, he expected no one else to feel any, and felt 
exceedingly inflamed with anger if any one complained t^ the rain, 
the sun, or the dust " How (said he) do other people bear them ? " 
As for general uneasiness, or complunts of long confinement in a 
carriage, he OHuidered all lamenutions on their account at proofs of 
an empty bead, and \ tongue desirous to talk without miterialg of con- 
venation. ** A mill that goes without grist (said be), is as good a 
oompanioo as such creatures." 

I pitied a friend before him, who had a whining wife that found 
every thing painful to her, and nothing pleasing — " He does not 
know that she whimper* (says Johnson) ; when a door has creaked 
for a fortnight together, you nuy observe— the muter will scarcely 
pre sbcpence to get it oiled." 

(X another lady, more insipid than offensive, I once heard him say, 
" She has some sc^ms indeed, but so has a pillow." And when one 
obaenred in reply, that her husband's fidelity and Attachment were ' 
csemplaiy, notwithstanding this low account at which her perfections 
were lated— " Why ^ (arie* the Doctor), being manied to those 
jteapy ^onled women, is just like playing at cards for nothing : no 
■ See Life. m.'. L, p. 480. 
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Thnl it It ■ very vile coantiy to^be $ure^ Sir ;' (returned fbtaaawvr 
Mr. JohnioniJ" Well, Sir I replies the other somewhat moctificd, God 
made it "Certainly he did {answers Mr. Jobtuoa ■s*''): I*"* ** 
muRl always remember that be nude it for Scotchmeii, aod cm- 
{iiiHions arc odiotia, Mr. S- ;_buI^od jn«lc beU." "^ 



r)t,~ Johnson did not I think much deligjit in that kind of coDvei- 
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at once so elegant, so apparently artless, so pure, and so pleasing, it 
seemed a peqietual stream of sentiment, enlivened by gaiety, and 
qarkling with images." When I asked Dr. Johnson, who was the 
^t man he had ever known ? " Psalmanazar," was the unexpected 
reply : he said, likewise, " that though a native of France, as his 
IHend imagined, he possessed more of the English language, than 
any one of the other foreigners who had separately fallen in his way." 
Though there was much esteem however, there was I believe but little 
confidence between them ; they conversed merely about general topics, 
religion and learning, of which both were undoubtedly stupendous 
examples ; and, with regard to true Christian perfection, I have heard 
Johnson say, "That George Psalmanazar's piety, penitence, and virtue 
exceeded almost what we read as wonderful even in the lives of saints." 

1 forget in what year it was that this extraordinary person lived and 
died at a house in Old-street, where Mr. Johnson was witness to his 
talents and virtues, and to his final preference of the church of Eng- 
land, after having studied, disgraced, and adorned so many modes of 
worship. The name he went by, was not supposed by his friend to 
be that of his family, but all enquiries were vain ; his reasons for con- 
cealing his original were penitentiary; he deserved no other name 
than that of the impostor, he said That portion of the Universal 
History which was written by him, docs not seem to me to be com- 
posed with peculiar spirit, but all traces of the wit and the wanderer 
were probably worn out before he undertook the work. — His pious 
and patient endurance of a tedious illness, ending in an exemplary 
death, confirmed the strong impression his merit had made upon the 
mind of Mr. Johnson. "It is so very difficult (said he, always) for 
a nd man not to be a scoundrel. Oh I set the pillows soft, here is 
Mr. Grumbler o'coming : Ah I let no air in for the worid, Mr. Grumbler 
win be here presently." 

This perpetual preference is so offensive, where the privileges of 
sickness are besides supported by wealth, and nourished by depen- 
dence, that one cannot much wonder that a rough mind is revolted 
by them. It was however at once comical and loudiant (as the 
French call it), to observe Mr. Johnson so habitually watchful 
against tfaii sixt of behaviour, that he was often ready to suspect 
himself of it ; and when one asked him gently, how he did ? — ' 
" Rcadjr to become a scoundrel. Madam (would commonly be the 
er) : with a little more qx>iting you will, I think, make me a 



Hit derire of doing good was not however lesiened by his averwtm 
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: he would have made im ill noD well hf aay 
rspencx or ikt^uc of ha own. sooaa than an} of the csdiek. Caaer 
UHJcKJ «u he tiODc : he would fotfcl id ask people after the health 
oi :hcn t>caR:>l rdatioai, and say m excoac, "Thai he knew they did 
ow. can : vhy Eboold tbejr (sayi be) ? ererr vat n ihu world has as 
much ai ttiey can do in cariag for thnnudvc^ and lew have leisore^ 
mHy U> Utiidt ol their oei^boim discresscfc howens ihey aaji 
delifht their tuogact with laiktmg of thesoL" 

•I|(r natu tal dc)jrayity of mankiad aad reBudns oToiif^nal laa wcie / 
wj fixed In Mr. Johxuon't t^iiiiioo, thai he was indeed a most acme I 
uUcrver of ijieir cScCUV^^ndwed to laj iromrtin>f<. half in jesi, half 
in carneu, that they were the naaios of his old naor MandeviQe^ to- 
«lnKtion>. Ab a book however, be wok. care alwqrs lowfif to coo- 
Jcnin tlie FaLilc of the Bees, but bo* withoai addiaG, " thai k «a* the 
wuik of a thinking otaa.' 

I have in former dajrt beard Dr. Col&es of the ConuBoos loudly 
cuiidcmncd for uttering teotime&u, whkfa twent}' yeais aftc I have 
hciirtl a« loudly applauded from the lips of Dr. Jtrfutson, coocemii^ 
llie well' known writer of that cdebtated work : bst if people will live 
loii(i enough in thia capricious world, such instances of partiality will 
bliuck them lea* and lets, by frequent repetitioD. Mr. lohnsom knew 
mankind, and wiihcd to mend them : he therdbre, to the pie^abd 
pure~religjon, tlie untainted integrity, and scrapulous mor^ oi my 
earliest and most di»iiiteroled friend, judiciously contrived to joiu a 
catitjoub alieniion to the capacity of his hearers, and a prudent re- 
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stTcnglh hindered him from rontinuing the contest. He used t 
■und me alwajs of that verse in Bemi, 



Mr. Johnson made him a comical answer one day, when seeming 
to repine ax the success of Beattie's Essay on Truth — " Here's such a 
adr (sud he) about a fellow chat has written one book, and I have 
written many." Ah, Doctor (says his friend), there go two-and-forty 
upcnccs you know to one guinea. 

They had spent an evening with Eaton Graham too, I remember 
bearing it was at some tavern ; his heart was open, and he began in- 
viting away ; told what he could do to make his college agreeable, 
and be^ed the visit might not be delayed. Goldsmith thanked him, 
and proposed setting out with Mr. Johnson for Buckinghamshire in a 
fortnight ; ** Nay hold, Dr. Miner (says the other), I did not invite 
you." 

Many such mortifications arose in the course of their intimacy Co 
be sure, but few more laughable Chan when Che newspapers had 
tacked them t<^ether as the pedant and his flatterer in "Love's 
lAboor lott." Dr. Goldsmith came to his friend, fretting and foara- 
ti^ and vowing vengeance against the printer, &c. till Mr. Johnson, 
tired of the bustle, and deurous to think of something else, cried out 
at last, **tVhy, what woold'st thou have, dear Doctor I who the plague 
b hurt with all this nonsense 7 and how is a man the wotk I wonder 
in his health, purse, or character, for being called Holefenut f " I do 
oot know (replies the other) how you may relish being called Holo- 
ferso^ but I do not like at least to play Goodman Dull. 

Dr. JtAnaon was indeed famous for disregarding puhlic.abuse. 
When the people cridciied and answered his pai]]i>hlets, papers, &c 
** Why DOW, these fellows are only advertising my book (he would 
«»t) ; .it _is surely better aman riio uld b e abu sed th an fftrgr""" " 
When Churchill nettled him however, it is cetUin he felt the sting, 
or that poet's works would hardly have been left out of the edition. 
Of that however I have no right to decide ; the booksellers perhaps 
did not pat Churchill on their list I know Mr. Johnson was ex- 
ceeding zealous to declare how very little he had to do with the 
selectioo. Churchill's works too might possibly be rejected by him 
npoo a hig^ principle ; the highest indeed, if he was inspired by the 
nine laudable motive which made him reject every authority for a 
word in his dictionai/ that could only be gleaned from writers dan* 
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gcrous to religion or morality — " I would nol (said he) send people to 
look Tor words in a book, that by such a casual scisure of the mind 
iiiighi chance to mislead it forever." Inconsequence of this delicacy, 
Mrs. MonUgue once observed, That were an angel to give the im- 
primalur. Dr. Johnson's works were among those very few which 
would not be lessened by a line. That such praise from such a lady 
should delight him, is not strange ; insensibility in a case like that, 
must have been the result atone of arrogance acting on stupidity. 
Mr. Johnson had indeed no dislike to the commendations which he 
knew he deserved: " VVhat signilies protesting so against flattery 
(would he cry) ! when a person speaks well of one, it must be either 
Irue or false, you know ; if true, let us rejoice in his good opinion ; if 
he lies, it is a proof at least that he loves more to please me, than to 
sit silent when he need say nothing." 

That natural roughness^ his manner, so often mentioned, would, 
notwithstanding ~the regularity of his notions, burst through them 
all from lime to time ; and he once bade a very celebrated lady, 
who praised him with too much zeal perhaps, or perhaps too strong 
an emphasis {which always offended him), "consider what her flattery 
was worth before she choaked^m with it."' A few more winters passed 
in the talking world showed him the value of that friend's commenda- 
tions however ; and he was very sorry for the disgusting speech he 
made her. 

I used to think Mr. Johnson's determined preference of a cold 
monotonous talker over an emphalical and violent one, would make \ 
him quite a favourite among the men of Ion, whose insensibility, or 
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'*%I>'y> (ell a sacriiice to their insults, having declared on his dealh- 
'*ed to Dr. Johnson, that the pain of an anonymous letter, written in 
'^"tat Of the common prints of the day, fastened on his heait, and threw 
'''ixa into the slow fever of which he died. 

Nor was Cummyns the only valuable member so lost to society : 
HawkeswoTth, the pious, the virtuous, and the wise, for want of that 
'^itude which casts a shield before the merits of his friend, fell a 
'Smenled sacriiice to wanton malice and cruelty, I know not how pro- 
^^ed ; but all in turn feel the lash of censure in a country where, as 
tvoy baby is allowed to carry a whip, no person can escape except by 
dkaiKC. The unpublished crimes, unknown distresses, and even 
death itself, however, daily occurring in less liberal governments and 
less free nations, soon teach one to content one's self with such petty 
grievances, and make one acknowledge that the undistinguishing 
severity of newspaper abuse may in some measure diminish the dilTu- 
sion of vice aQd folly in Great Britain, and while they fright delicate 
miiKls into forced refinements and affected insipidity, they are useful 
to the great causes of virtue in the soul, and liberty in the state ; and 
though sensibility often sinks under the roughness of their prescrip- 
tions, it would be no good policy to take away their licence. 

Knowing the state of Mr. Johnson's nerves, and how easily they 
were affected, I forbore reading in a new Magazine one day, the death 
of a Samuel Johnson who expired that month ; but my companion 
matching up the book, saw it himself, and contrary to my expecta- 
tion — "Oh {said he) 1 I hope Death will now be glutted with Sam. 
Johnsons, and let me alone for some time to come: I read of another 
namesake's departnre lost week." — ^Though Mr. Johnson was com- 
monly affected even to agony at the thoughts of a friend's dying, he 
troubled himself very little with the complaints they might make to 
lum about ill health. " Dear Doctor (said he one day to a common 
acqaaintance, who lamented the tender state of his inside), do not be 
fike the spider, man; and spin conversation thus incessantly out of 
tiijr own bowels." — I told him of another friend who suffered grievously 
with the gout—" He will live a vast many years for all that (replied 
he), and then irtiat signifies how much he suffers ! but be will die at 
last, poor fellow, there's the misery ; gout seldom takes the tort by a 
oNiiMlfraMin, but turning the siege into a blockade, obliges it to 
suirender at discretion." 

A ladj be thought well of^ was disordered in her health — " What 
hdp hu she called in (enquired JtAnson) ? " Dr. James, Sir ; was 
Iheiepfy. "What it her disease?" Ob, nothing positive, rather a 
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gradual and gentle decline. " She will die then, pretty de» (aiuwered 
he) ! When Death's pale horse runs any wiih a penon on fiill 
speed, an active physician may possibly give them a turn ; but if be 
carries them on an even slow pace, down hill too I no cant dot skill 
can save them I " 

When Garrick was on his last sick-bed, no arguments, or recitals of 
such facts as I bad heard, would persuade Mr. Johnson of his danger: 
he had prepossessed himself with a notion, that to say a man was sick, 
was very near wishing him so ; and few things offended him more, 
than prognosticating even the death of an ordinary acquaintance. 
" Ay, ay (said he). Swift knew the world pretty well, when he said, 
that 

" Some dirt mulbftune lo poneod, 

No tuemy can match ■ rrien4t" 

The danger then of Mr. Garrick, or of Mr. Thrale, whom he loved 
better, was an image which no one durst present before his view; he 
always persisted in the possibility and hope of their recovering dis- 
order? from which no human creatures by human means alone ever 
did recover. His distress for their loss was for that veiy reason 
poignant to excess ; but his fears of his own salvation were exces^ve : ' 
his truly tolerant spirit, and Christian charity, which hopeth all thingt, \ 
and Miavlh all tAinf^, made him rely securely on the safety of his \ 
friends, while his earnest aspiration after a blessed immortality made 
him cautious of his own steps, and timorous concerning their conse- 
quences. He knew how much had been given, and filled his mind 
with fancies of how much would be required, till hi-i imprr^sefi imagi- 
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.Ilk senses would change the last for the first: such hope iljljnei«_ 
bubble, that by a gentle breath may be blown to what sixc you will 
*lioost, but a rough blast bursts it al once. Hope is an amusement 
nther than a good, and adapted to none but very tranquil minds.lV,. 
Tbetnitb is, Mr. Johnson hated what we call unprofitable ch At ; and 
I'Jagniilemanwho'had disserted some time about the natural history 
of the mouse — " I wonder what such a one would have said (cried 
Johnson), if he had ever had the luck to see a /iot ! " 

I well remember that at Brighthelmstone once, when he was not 
fvesent, Mr. Beauclerc asserted that he was afraid of spirits ; and I, 
wlio was secretly offended at the charge, asked him, the first oppor- 
tunity I could find, What ground he had ever given to the world for 
such a report ? "I can (replied hej recollect nothing nearer it, than 
my telling Dr. Lawrence many years ago, that a long time after my 
poor mother's death, I heard her voice call Sam ! " What answer did 
the Doctor .make to your story, Sir, said 1 7 " None in the world," 
(replied he;) and suddenly changed the conversation. Now as Mr. 
Johnson had a most unshaken faith, without any mixture of credulity, 
this stor)- must either have been strictly true, or his persuasion of its 
tnith the effect of disordered spiritn. I relate the anecdote precisely 
as be told it me ; but could not prevail on him to draw out the talk 
into length for further satisfaction of my curiosity. 

As Johnson was the firmest of believers without being credulous, so 
be was Qi^mo^chariSbre oTmoitaJs'wrtlio^ut'lyeing wliat'we~cail aii_ 
active~Gietid.'' Admirable at giving counsel, no man saw his way so 
dearly; but he would not stir a finger for the assistance of those to | 
whom he was willing enough to give advice : besides that, be had j 
priodples of '"""^ii. and could be indolent by rule. To hinder your 
death, or procure you a dinner, I mean if really in want of one ; his 
eamestnesB, his exertions could not be prevented, though health and 
puise and ease were all destroyed by their violence. If you wanted 
• slight favour, you must apply to people of other dispositions ; for 
Dot a stq> would Johnson move to obtain a man a vote in a society, to 
lepay a compliment which might be useful or pleasiog, to write k 
letter of request, or to obtain a hundred pounds a year more for * 
fiieod, ^lo perhaps had already two or three. No force could urge 
bia to dili( ^ce. no importunity could conquer his resolution of ' 
jfnding sti lL "What good are we doing with all this ado (would he 
■9) ? dearest I^y, let's bear no more of it r I have however more 

U ■ 8m Bamrcn m tfab puMfc, *oL iiL, p. 433. 
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han once in my life forced him on such services, but with extreme 
lifficulCy. 

We parted at his door one evening when I had teized him for many 
reeks to write a. recommendatory letter of a little boy to his school- 
naster ; and after he had faithful!)' promised to do this prodigious 
eat before we met again — Do not forget dear Dick, Sir, said I, as he 
out of the coach : he turned back, stood still two minutes on the 
:-step — " When I have written my letter for Dick, I may hang 
nyself, mayn't 1 1 " — and tumed away in a very ill humour indeed. 

Though apt enough to take sudden likings or aversions to people 
fie occasionally met, he^ would -ncvei. hastily pronounce upon their _ 
:haracter; and when seeing him justly delighted with Solander's 
iwnversation, I observed once that he was a man of great parts who 
talked from a full mind — " It may be so (said Mr. Johnson), but you 
:annot know it yet, nor I neither : the pump works well, to be sure I 
jut how, ] wonder, are wc to decide in so very short an acquaintance, 
whether it is supplied by a spring or a reservoir?" — He always made 
igreat difference in his esteem between talents and erudition ; and 
when he saw a person eminent for literature, though wholly uncon* 
rersible, it fretted him. "Teaching such tonics (said he to me one 
iay) is like setting a lady's diamonds in lead, which only obscures the 
,'jstre of the stone, and makes the possessor ashamed on't." Useful 
ind what we call every -day knowledge had the most of his just praise. 
" Let your boy learn arithmetic, dear Madam," was his advice to the 

lother of a rich young heir: "he will not then be a prey to every 
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And when he talked of authon, his pnise wicnt Kponaneou%ly to 
mch passages as are son in his lyvn phnse (o leuve something be- 
hind them usefiil on common oc :asions, or observant of common 
mannen. For enmple, it was not tbc two Sms/, but the two J(rs/, 
volumes of " Clarissa " that he priied ; " For give me a ikk betl, and 
a dying lady (said he), and 111 be pathetic myself: but Richardson 
had i»ckcd the kernel of life (he said), while Fielding was contented 
with the hvi3k."^It was not King Lear curaing hii daughters, or 
deprecating the storm, that I remember his commendation! of ; l}Ut 
logo's ingenious malice, and subtle revenge; or prince Hal's gay 
compliance with the vices of FalstalT, whom he all along despised. 
Those plays had indeed no rivals in Johnson's favour: "No mta 
bat Shakespeare (he said) could have drawn Sir John." 

His manner of criticising and commending Addison's prose was 
the same in conversation as we read it in the printed strictures, and 
many of the expresuons used have been heard to fall from him on 
n occasions It was notwithstanding observable enough (or I 
d so), that he did never like, though he always thought fit to 
praise it ; and his praises resembled those of a man who extols th« 
mperior el^aoce of high painted porcelain, while he himself always 
chnsa to eat off>Sa&. I told him so one day, and be neither denied 
k DOT appeared displeased. 

Of the paihrtifk in poetijr be never liked to apeak, and the only 
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I ever heard him appland as particularly tender in any com- 
mon book, was Jane Shore's exclamation in the last act, 
" ForglTB me I hil forgiTe me 1 " 

It was not however from the want of a susceptible heart that he 
haled to cite tender expressions, for he was more strongly and more 
violently affected by the force of words representing ideas capable of 
affecting him at all, than any other man in (he world I believe ; and 
when he would try to repeat the celebrated Prosa EcdesiastUa pro 
Mortiiii, as it is called, beginning Diet ira. Dies ilia, he could never 
pass the stanza ending thus, Tantus labor non sU eassiis, without 
bursting into a flood of tears; which sensibility I used to quote 
against him when he would inveigh against devotional poetry, and 
protest that all religious verses were cold and feeble, and unworthy the 
subject, which ought to be treated with higher reverence, he said, 
than either poets or painters could presume to excite or bestow. Nor 
can any thing be a stronger proof of Dr. Johnson's piety than such an 
expression ; for his idea of poetry was magnificent indeed, and very 
fully was he persuaded of its superiority over every other talent be- 
stowed by heaven on man. His chapter upon that particular subject 
in his " Rasselas," is really written from the fullness of his heart, and 
quite in his best manner I think. I am not so sure that this is the 
proper place to mention his writing that surprising little volume in a 
week or ten days time,' in order to obtain money for his journey to 
Litchfield when his mother lay upon her last sickbed. 
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Nov Upon my word, replied the other, I see no honour in it, whatever 
you may do. " Well, Sir! (returned Mr. Johnson sternly) if you do 
not ta the honour, I am sure \ft^ the disrate." ' 

A young fellow, less confident of his own abilities, lamenting one 
day that he had lost all his Greek — "I believe il happened at the same 
time, Sr (said Johnson), that I lost all my large estate in Yorkshire." 
Bat however roughly he might be suddenly provoked to treat a 
harmless exertion of . van ity, he did not wish to inflict the pain he 
gaix:, and was sometimes very sony when he perceived the people to 
smart more than they deserved. How harshly you treated that mani 
tcr-day, said I once, who harangued us so about gardening — " I aroj 
sony (said he) if I vexed the creature, for there certainly is no harm 
in a fellow's rattling a rattle-box, only don't let him think that he; 
thundcra." — The Lincolnshire lady who shewed him a grotto she had 
been making, came oif no better as 1 remember : Would it not be a 
pretty cool habitation in summer ? said she, Mr. Johnson I " I think 
it would. Madam (replied he), — for a toad." 

1 All desire of distinction indeed had a sure enemy in Mr. Johnson. 
We met a friend driving six very small ponies, and slopt lo admire 
them. "Why does nobody (said our doctor) begin the fashion of 
driving six spavined horses, all spavined of the same leg? it would 
have a mighty pretty eflect, and produce the diitinction of doing 
something worse than the common way." 

AVhen Mr. Johnson had a mind to compliment any one, he did \X, 
with more dignity to himself^ and better effect upon the company,| 
than any man. I can recollect but few instances indeed, though 
perhaps that may be more my fault than his. When Sir Joshua Reyi 
nolds left the room one day, he said, " There goes a man not -to be 
apoiled by pro^)erit y.'' And when Mn.^onUgue shewed him seme 
'China plates whidThad once belonged to Queen Elizabeth, he told 
her, " that they had no reason to be ashamed of their present pos- 
sessor, who was so little inferior to the first" I likewise remember 
that he pronounced one day at my house a most lofty panegyric upon 
Jones ^ Orientalist, who seemed little pleased with the praise, for 
what cause I know not He was not at all offended, when comparing 
all our Xquaintance to some animal or other, we pitched upon the 
dephant for his resemblance, adding that the proboscis of that crea- ' 
tore was like his nund most ezacdy, strong to buffet even the tyger, 

\ and pliable to [Mck np even the pin. The truth is, Mr. Johnson was 
|oftcn good-humouredly willing to join in childish amusements, and 
■ See BonrcU^ rcnuki on this itory, tsc Life, vol. iii., p. 413. 
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wtK coll takes 3 faoa oat of hoMoeiS lor a noa^tf 
lliw tiiicj iliiiii I eovid have prevailed oa MyMVlBaffaw; jad 
I the gemlemea oftea call lo me hoc to lide ova iIkm. It is «ciy 
I Mnuife, umI roy neUBdiolj, thai llic panckj of h^iHi j/kmma I 
lihoaM periMUMSe oi ever to call htuMngOBeaf A^b.' — He«whov- ' 
I cvcf proud lo be Amongst the cportsmea ; «ad t tlok bo pone ever 
I went to riofte to hi« hesn, as when Mr. Hamilton caDed oat one day 

I u|>on Btighthe)m*ioi>e Do<nu, Why Jofansoa rides as weS, §ar oa^a 

I I see, ni the mott illitemte fellow in Ei^Uod. 

Thotigli Dr. Johmon owed his very Hie to air and eiercise, given 
IliJin when hi« organ* of refpiration could scarcely play, in the yesr 
1 176A, yet he ever pcrsiiied in the notion, that aeidier of them had 
I any ihinK to do with health. "People live as long (said be) in 
1 iV|iiicf -alley B* on .Saliitniry-plain ; and they lire so mach happier, 
I Ihni an Inhahilanl of the first would, if he turned coOager, starre hii 
I underslandiniE for jvant of conversation, and perish in a state of 
I niciilal InferiOTity." 
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repealed it. He had indeed no necessity to lead I m of 

to a favourite channel, that his fulness on the : iighr i 

iheim more clearly, whatever was the topic ; and h , Iff 

choice to others. His infonnation best enlighten i , 

■(lengthened, and his wit made It ever remembered. 
have been said, as he often delighted to say ofEdm 
}W] could not stand five minutes with that man ben m 

,it nuned, but you must be convinced you had been 
greatest man you had ever ] . sue>i. 

As wc had been saying oi no subject I of n 

dignity from the manner in . Johnson trea it, « 

my house said, she would ir i ulk about love > ^nd ncr 

measures accordingly, derid ; novels of the day bee ""v 

treated about love. " It is i led our philosopher) be f 

treat, as you call it, about lo - ..u. oecause they treat of n iiut 

they are despicable : we mu it ridicule a passion whii.ik ..^ who 
never felt never was happy, »..u he who laughs at never deserves to 
feel — a passion which has caused the change of empires, and the loss 
of worlds — a passion which has inspired heroism and subdued avarice," 
He thought he hod already said too much. " A passion, in short 
(added he, with an altered tone), that consumes me away for my 
pvei^ Fanny here, and she is very cruel (speaking of another lady in 
the foom).'' He told ui however in the course of the same chat, how 
his negro Francis had been eminent for his success among the girls. 
Seeing us all bugh, " I must have you know, ladies (said he), that 
Frank haa carried the empire of Cupid further than most men. When 
I was in Lincolnshire so many yean ago, he attended me thither ; and 
when we returned home together, I found that a female haymaker 
had foUowed him to London for love." Francis was indeed no small 
fiivotnite with his master, who retained hovreveraprodigious influence 
over bis most violent passions. 

On the tMTth-day of our eldest daughter, and that of our friend Dr. 
Johnson, the 17th and 18th of September, we every year made up a 
little dance and lupper, to divert our servants and theii friends, 
pnttiBg the ■nnuner-house into their hands for the two evenings, to 
fiO with acquaintance and merriment Franda and his white wife 
VCK invited of course- She was eminently pretty, and he was jealous, - 
am mj maids told me. On the first of these days amusements (I 
know not what year) Frank took offence at some attentions paid hit 
Detdemona, arid walked away next morning to London in wnUh. 
Hii — ittr and I driving the same road to hour after, overtook him. 
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object of Mr. /otHHOi/t penoMd 

Dr. ItaibBrat, for wfaoK nke be woaU have Ituved laj body, or aaj 

(hinf. 

M^ ti ht ipofcc of nefToa, he il ways ^ip a g ed t p ih mk Acmjifa 
nrc rulutaflj mferior, tni made fcv excepdons in firoorof his om ; 
7Ct wlicneVcr dUputo an>K in hi» IwosehoJd smoog the muy odd 
irilinbitanit of which it con5ttIed;''1>ir alvajv sided «idi Fniods 
neaintt (he othcn, wfiom be luqiected <not onjosdj I bdierc) of 
tii-airi rimlignJl)'. It mcru at once Tcxatioos and comical to reOect, 
ilidi ilic diMrmioni thocc people chose to lire coostanlhr in, dis- 
1ie«arit mid morli/icd him exceediAgl^. He realljr was oftentimes 
*rtni>I i>r guiiiK ht"!)^ because he was so sure to be met at the door 
Willi iiiiiiilictku complaints; and he used to binent patbedcaliy to 
w^, ttixl In Mr. Sastres the Italian master, who was mach his 
t^oirlir, thaf (Jiey made his life miserable from the impossibility he 
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nght little calculated for his society. A rough fellow one day on such 
an occasion, a hatter by trade, seeing Mr. Johnson's beaver in a 
state of decay, seized it suddenly with one hand, and clapping him 
OD the back with (he other ; Ah, Master Johnson (says he), this is no 
tiine to be thinking about Aali. " No, no. Sir (replies our Doctor in 
a chccrfiil tone), hats are of no use now, as you say, except to throw 
tip in the air and huzza with ; " accompanying his words with the true 
election halloo. 

But it was never against people of coarse life that his contempt was 
expressed, while poverty of sentiment in men who considered them- 
selves to be company for i/u parlour, as he called it, was what he 
woulis?^ '>c^- A very ignorant young fellow, who had plagued us 
all for nine or ten months, died at last consumptive : " I think (said 
Mr. Johnson when he heard the news), I am afraid, I should have 

been more concerned for the death of the dog; but (hesitating 

a while) I am not wrong now in all this, for the dog acted up to his 
character on every occasion that ne know ; but that dunce of a 
fellow helped forward the general disgrace of humani^." Why dear 
Sir (said 1), how odd you are ! you have often said the lad was not 
capable of receiving further instruction. " He was (replied the Doc- 
tor) like a corked bottle, with a drop of dirty water in it, to be suiw ; 
ooe might punp upon it for eve.- without the imallest effect ; but 
when every method to open and clean it had been tried, you would 
not have me grieve that the botde was broke at last" • 

This was the same youth who told us he had been reading 
Lodui Flonis ; Florut Dtlphini was the phrase ; and my mother 
(said be) thought it had something to do with Delphos ; but oi 
that I know nothing. Who founded Rome then (enquired Mr. 
Tbiale) ? The lad leplled, Romulus. And who succeeded Romu- 
lus (said 1)7 A long pause, and apparently distresiful henUtJon, 
followed the difficult question. " Why will you ask him in terms 
that he docs not comprehend (said Mr. Johnson enraged) ? You 
might as well tnd him teQ you who phlebotomised Romulus. This 
fellow's dulncsB is elastic (continued he), and all we do ii but like 
lacking at a woolsack." 

The pains he took however to obtain the young man more 
patient instructors, were many, and oftentimes repeated. He was ' 
pat under the care of a clergyman in a distant province ; and Mr. 
Johnson wed both to write and talk to his friend concerning hts 
cdncatioii. It was on that occasion that I remember bis saying, 
"Abojr dwald never be lent to Eton or Wettminsttr school before 
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he is twelve years old at least ; for il in his years of babyhood he 
■«-apcs that general and transcendent knowledge without which life 
is iwipeiually put to a stand, he will never gel it at a public school, 
\\\\tic if he does not Icom Latin and Creek, he learns nothing." Mr, 
Jolinton often said, "that there was too much stress laid upon litera- 
ture as indispensably necessary : there is surely no need that every 
t>o<ly should be a scholar, no call that every one should square the 
circle. Our manner of leaching (said he) cramps and warps many a 
mimi, which if left more at liberty would have been respectable in 
sumo way, though perhaps not in that ^Ve lop our trees, and prune 
ilitriii, and pinch them about (he would say), and itail them tight up 
to the wall, while a good standard is at last tlie only thing for bearing 
hcnllhy fruit, though it commonly begins later. Let the people learn 
necessary knowledge ; let them learn to count their fingers, and to 
count their money, before they are caring for the classics ; for (says Mr. 
Johnson) though I do not quite agree with the proverb, that NuUum 
Hutiun abat si lit prudtnlia, yet we may very well say, that Nullum 
nuiiien adat^ni sit prudenlia. " 

We had been visiting at a lady's house, whom as we returned some 
of the company ridiculed for her ignorance: "She is not ignorant 
(said he), I believe, of any thing she has been taught, or of any thing 
she is desirous to know ; and I suppose if one wanted a little n/M tea, 
she might be a proper person enough to apply to." 

When I relate these various instances of contemptuous behaviour 
shewn to a variety of people, I am aware that those who till now have 
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\ to preach it ; tender of the unhappy, and affectiona te to the poor, let 
' - nu o n e hastily condemn as proud, a character which may perhapg 
I somewhat justly be censured as arrogant. Itmust howeverbe remem- 
bered again, that even t^is arrogance was never shewn without some 
intention, immediate or remote, of mending some fault or conveying 
some iristruction. , Had I meant to make a panegyric on Mr, John- 
con's well-known excellencies, I should have told his deeds only, not 
hb words— sincerely protesting, that as I never saw him once do a wrong 
thing, so we had accustomed ourselves to look upon him almost as an 
excepted being ; and I should as much have expected injustice from 
Socrates or impiety from Paschal, as the slightest deviation from truth 
and goodness in any transaction one might be engaged in with Samuel 
Johnson. His attention to vemcity was without equator example: 
uid when I mentioned Clarissa as a perfect character ; " On the con* 
tivy (said he), you may observe there is always something which she 
{vejfef? to truth.' Fielding's Amelia was the most pleasing heroine 
of all the romances {he said) ; but that vile broken nose never cured, 
ruined the sale of perhaps the only book, which being printed off 
betimes one morning, a new edition was called for before night" 

Mr. Johnson's knowledge of literary history was extensive and sur- 
prising : he knew every adventure of every book you could name 
almost, and was exceedingly pleased with the opportunity which 
writing the Poets Lives gave him lo display it. ^e_!ojred to be set 
St work, and was sorry when he came to the end of the businessiie 
was abouL I do not feel so myself with regard to these sheets : a 
fever which has preyed on me while 1 wrote them over for the press, 
will perhaps lessen my power of doing well the hrst, and probably the 
last work I should ever have thought of presenting to the Public I 
could doubtless wish so to conclude it, as at least lo shew my seal for 
my friend, whose life, as I once had the honour and happiness of 
being useful to, I should wish to record a few particular ttaits of, that 
those who read should emulate his goodness; but seeing the neces- 
Bty of making even virtue and learning such as Ait agreeable, that 
all should be warned against such coarseness of manners, as drove 
«*cn from Ajih those who loved, honoured, and esteemed him. His 
wife's daughter, Mre. Lucy Porter of Litchfield, whose veneration for 
his person and character has ever been the greatest possible, being 
fipposed one day in conversation by a clergyman who came often to 
her house, and feeling somewhat offended, cried out suddenly, Why, 
Hr. PeanoD, said she, you are just like Dr. Johnson, I think : 1 do 
' Sec Life, vol. iL, p. }14. 
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not mean that you are a man of the greatest capacity in all the world 
like Dt. Johnson, but that you contradict one every word one speaks, 
ust like him. 

Mr. Johnson told oie the story : he was present at the giving of the 
reproof. It was however observable that with all his odd severity, 
lie could not keep even indifTcrent people from leizing him with unac- 
:^ountable confessions of silly conduct which one would think they 
would scarcely have had inclination to reveal even to their tenderest 
ind most intimate companions ; and it was from these unaccountable 
I'olunteers in sincerity that he learned to warn the world against follies 
iiile known, and seldom thought on by other moralists. 

Much of his eloquence, and much of his logic have I heard him use 
o prevent men from making vows on trivial occasions ; ' and when 
ie saw a person oddly perplexed about a slight difficulty, " Let the 
nan alone (he would say), and torment him no more about it; there 
s a vow in the case, I am convinced ; but is it not very stiunge 
hat people should be neither afmid nor ashamed of bringing in God 
Mmighty thus at every turn between themselves and their dinner ? " 
rVhen 1 asked what ground he had for such imaginations, he informed 
nc, " That a young lady once told him in confidence, that she could 
lever persuade hijrself to be dressed against the bell rung for dinner, 
lit she had made a vow to heaven thai she would never more be 
.bsent from the family meals." ^, 

The -strangest applications in the world were certainly made from 
iwards Mr. Tohnson. who bv that means had 
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may lot himseUl — But pfoliaUjr (»id IX jwa ■ 
iDdiSemit with repnl to aidi trivkl CBoliiDeois ; jmi had txttci 
ask for il U once, wati n take jvmr tiifci with conscnL — Oh, Sa ! 
icplies the vialor, nj master bid ne hwe as much as I pleased, aioi 
tmtaifaBgrj when I talked to him about it — Then pn7Sv(niidlX 
tciae ne no moR abont such aii; Dotbingi ;— ^od was going oa to be 
voy mgry, when I Tccolkcted that the fcUow mighi be mad peftnps ; 
■o 1 asked htm, \Vfaen he kf^ the cotnidng-boase of an rrcDing t — At 
■even o'clock. Sir. — And when do j-ou go to bed. Sir ?— At twelve 
o'clock. — Then (repUed I) I have at least learned thus much by n^ 
Dew acquaintance ; — that five houis of the four-and-tweot}- unemployed 
are enough for a man to go mad in ; so I would advise jrou Sir, to 
stnd; algebra, if you are not an adept already in it : your head would 
get less mwUy, and you will leave off tormenting your neigfaboun 
nboot paper and packthread, while we all live together in a world 
that is bursting with sin and sorrow.^It is peHiaps needless to add, 
that this visitor came no more." ~ > ■ _ •^■• - ■ 

ill. Johnson bad indeed a real abhorrence of a pemxi that had 
ever before him treated 3 little thing like a great one : and he quoted 
this scrupulous gentleman nnth his packthread very often, in ridicule 
of a friend who, looking out on S xeatham Common from out «-indom 
one day, lamented the enonnous wickedness of the times, because 

. some bird-catchers were busy there one fine Sunday morning. " While 
half the Christian worid is pennitted (said he) to dance and sing, and 
celebnte Sunday as a day of festivity, how comes your puritanical 
spirit so offended with frivolous and e mpty d eviations from exactness. 
IVhoever loads life with unnecessary ^upl<^ Sir {continued he), pro- 

: vokes the attention of others on his conduct, and incurs the censure 
of singolarity without reaping the reward of superior virtue." 

I must not, among the anecdotes of Dr. Johnson's life, omit to 
lelate a thing that happened to him one day, which he told me of 
hinuel£ As he was walking along the Strand a gentleman stepped 
out of some neighbouring tavern, with his napkin in his hand and no 
hat, and stopping him as civilly as he could — I beg your pardon, Sir; 
but you are Dr. Johnson, I believe. " Yes, Sir." We have a wager 
depending on your reply : Pray, Sir, is it irreparable or irret^rable . 
that one should say ? " The last I think, Sir (answered Dr. Johnson), 
for the adverb ougjtt to follow the verb ; but you had better consult 
my Dictiooaiy than me, for that was the result of more thought than 
■pm will now ^ve me time for." No, no, replied the gentleman gailyi 
the bo(AI hare no certainty at all ofj but here isthea»<!iiM-,towhom 
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I Intend: b he acK, Sr? to a frtend vhh fairo : I have won my 
t««Mf fMHM ff^"^ ^rly> *od am much oblieed to you. Sir- so 
riaka^c Hi. Johuoo iundly bj tbe hand, he went back to &iiuh hii 

Another ctnnge thing he told me once whidi there was no danger 
of forgeiling : how a young gcntleoun called on him one mcKning, 
and told him that bit &thcr having, jasi before hb death, dropped 
suddenly into the enjoyment of an uajAe fortune, be, tbe son, was 
willing 10 qualify himself for gented society by adding some Utetature 
to iiLi other endowmenu, and wished to be put in an easy way of ob- 
taining iL JohnsoQ recommended the oaivenity; "for you read 
Latin, Sir, viih/aa'/itj'' I read it a Utile to be sure, Sir. " Bat do 
you read it wUhJ(uUity, I say?' Upcm my wwd. Sir, I do not very 
well know, but I rather believe not Mr. Johnson now began to 
recommend other branches of sciezice, when he found languages al 
such an immeasurable distance, and adviang him to study natural 
hiaiory, there arose some talk about animals, and their divisions into 
oviparous and viviparous ; And the cat here, Sir, said tbe youth who 
wished for instruction, pray in which class is she ? Our Doctor's 
|ulienc£ and desire of doing good began now to ^ve way to the 
natural roughness of his temper. " Vou would do well (said he) to 
look for lome person to be always about you. Sir, who b capable of 
explaining luch mattera, and not come to us (there were some htetvy 
friends present a» I nxoUect) to know whether the cat lays eggs or 
not : tiDl a discreet man to keep you company, there are so many who 
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Of the truth o( stories which ran cun«ntly about the town o 
ing Dr. Johnson, it was impossible to be certain, unless one asked 
himself; and what he told, or suffered to be told before his face with- 
out contradicting, has every possible mark I think of real and genuine 
authenticity. I made one day very minute enquiries about the tale 
of his knocking down the famous Jom Osborne with his own Dic- 
tionary in the man's own house.'pAnd howwas that affair, in earnest 7 
do tell me, Mr. Johnson ? '* There is nothing to tell, dearest lady, 
bot that he was insolent and I beat him, and that he was a blockhead 
■nd told of it, which I should never have done ; 80 the blows have 
been nultiplying, and the wonder thickerting for all these years, as 
Thomas was never a favourite with (he Public. 1 have beat many a 
fellow, but the rest had the wit to hold their tongues." 

I ha've heard Mr. Murphy relate a very singular story, while he was 
present, greatly to the credit of his uncommon skill and knowledge of 
life and manners: When first the Ramblers came out in separate 
Dumbers, as they were the objects of attention to multitudes of people, 
tbey happened, as it seems, particularly to attract the notice of a. 
society who met every Saturday evening during the summer at Rum- 
ford in Essex, and were known by the name of The Bowling-green 
Club. These men seeing one day the character of Levicuius the 
fortune-hunter, or Telnca the old niaid : another day some account 
of a person who spent his life in hoping for a legacy, or of him who 
is always prying into other folks affairs, began sure enough to think 
they were betrayed ; and that some of the coterie sate down to divert 
himself by giving to the Public the portrait of all the rest. Filled with 
wrath against the traitor of Rumford, one of (hem resolved to write to 
the printer and emjuire the author's name ; Samuel Johnson, was the 
leply. No more was necessary ; Samuel Johnson was the name of 
the curate, and soon did each begin to load him with reproaches for 
tiiming his friends into ridicule in a manner so cruel and unprovoked. 
In vain did the guiltless curate protest his innocence ; one was sure 
ihat Aligu meant Mr. Twigg, and that Cupidus was but another name 
for neighbour Baggs : till the poor parson, unable to contend any 
longer, rode to London, and brought them full satisfaction concern- 
ing the writer, who from his own knowledge of general manners, 
quickened by a vigorous and warm imagination, bad happily deline- 
ated, though unknown to himself, the members of the Bowling-green 
Qub. 
Mr. HuTphy likewise used to tell before Dr. Johnson, of the Ant 
' See Life, voL i., p. 115. 
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time they met, and the occasion of their meeting, which he related 
thus : That being in those days engaged in a periodical paper,' he 
found himself at a friend's house out of (own ; and not being disposed 
to lose pleasure for the sake of business, wished rather to content his 
bookseller by sending some unsludied essay to London by the ser- 
vant, than deny himself the company of his acquaintance, and drive 
away to his chambers for the purpose of writing something more cor- 
rect ,He therefore look up a French " Journal Literaire " that lay 
about the room, and translating something he liked from it, sent it 
away without further examination. Time however discovered that he 
had translated from the French a Rambler of Johnson's, which had been 
but a month before taken from the English ; and thinking it right to 
make him his personal excuses, he went next day, and found our friend 
all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, in a little room, with 
an intolerable heat and strange smell, as if he had been acting Lungs 
in the"Alchymist,''making<7///^ " Come, come (says Dr. Johnson), 
dear Mur, the story is black enough now ; and it was a very happy 
day for me that brought you first to my house, and a very happy 
mistake about the Ramblers." 

Dr. Johnson was always exceeding fond of chemistry ; and we 
made up a sort of iaboratoiy at Streatham one summer, and diverted 
ourselves with drawing essences and colouring liquors. But the 
danger Mr. Thrale found his friend in one day when I was driven to 
London, and he had got the children and servants round him to see 
some experiments performed, put an end to all our entertainment ; 
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«onvci3ation merely : mid what wonder that he should have an avidity 
tot the sole delight he was able to eojoy? No man convened so 
Tell as he on every subject ; no man so acutely discerned the reason 
of eveiy fact, ihe motive of every action, the end of every design. He 
was indeed often pained by the ignorance or causeless wonder of 
those who knew less than himself, though he seldom drove them 
away with apparent scorn, unless he thought Ihcy added presumption 
tostupidi^: and it was impossible not to laugh at Ihe patience he 
shewed, when a Welch parson of mean abilities, though a good heart, 
struck with reverence at the sight of Dr. Johnson, whom he had heard 
of as the greatest man living, could not find any words to answer his 
inqniries concerning a motto round somebody's arms which adorned a 
tomb-stone in Ruabon church-yard. If I remember right the words 
were, 

■■ JK4 Dw, Htb Dym, 

Dai e' liiggtH. " 

And though of no very difficult construction, the gentleman seemed 
wholly confounded, and unable to explain them ; till Mr. Johnson 
having picked out the meaning by little and little, said to the man, 
" lieb is a preposition, I believe Sir, is it not?" My countryman 
recovering some spirits upon the sudden question, cried out, So I 
buxnbly presume Sir, very comically. 

Stories of humour do not tell well in books ; and what made im- 
pression on the friends who heard a jest, will seldom much delight the 
distant acquaintance or sullen critic who reads it. Ihe cork model 
oi Paris is not more despicable as a resemblance of a great city, than 
this book. Ircior corlUe, as a specimen of Johnson's character. Vet 
Kvay body naturally likes to gather liltle specimens of the rarities 
found in a great country ; and could I carry home from Italy square 
piecesof all the curious marbles which are the just glory of this sur- 
prising part of the world, I could scarcely contrive perhaps to arrange 
Ihero so meanly as not to gain some attention from the respect due 
to the places they once belonged to. — Such a piece of motley Mosaic 
work will these Anecdotes inevitably make : but let the reader 
remember that he was promised nothing better, and so be as contented 
as he can- 

An Irish trader at our house one day heard Johnson launch out into 
very greatand greatly deserved praisesof Mr. Edmund Burke : delighted 
to find his countryman stood so high in the opinion of a man he had 
been told so much of. Sir {said he), give tiu leave to tell something of 
Mr. Burke now. Wc were all silent, and the honest Hibernian began 
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to relate how Hi. Bmkc west 10 lee the coOieriet in a dittaot pro- 
vince; um] be would go down into thebowdsof tbecuth{iaaba^ 
and be would *•"■"'»* evei7 diing : be went in a bog Sir, and ven- 
bued bis beakh and his Gfe fcr knowledge ; bot be tookcareof bia 
dotbei, diat tbej iboaM not be qxiiied, for he went down in a bag. 
" Wen Sir (aays Mr. JohniOD good-bamoiuedl]r}, if onr friend Hund 
should die in anjr ol these hazardoui exploits, yoa and I would write 
hit liie and panegyric together; and jour diapter of it should be 
entitled thus: Bmrit* in a Bag." 

. He had always a veiy great penonal regard and poiticolaraflectioa 
' for Mr. Edmund Btnte, as srell as an esteem difficult for me to Rpeat^\ 
though for him only easy to expreas. And when at the end of the year 
1774 the general election called us all different wayt, and bn^e up 
the delightful society in which we had q>ent some time at Beacons- 
field, Dr. Johnson shocA the hospitable matto of the house kindly 
by the hand, and said, " Farewel my dear Sir, and remember that I 
wish you all the snccesi which ought to be wished you, iriiich can 
possibly be wished you in1-'i AjfJJiVi'wI'jggt.'' 

I must here take leave to obscrve/tfUtC 111 gmng little metnoin of 
Hr. Johnson's behaviour and conversation, such as I saw and heard 
it, my book lies under manifest disadvanugcs, compared with theirs; 
who having seen him in various situations, and observed his conduct 
in numberless cases, are able to throw stronger and more brilliant 
lights upon his character. Virtues are like shrubs, iriiich yield thdr 
sweets in different manneis according to the circumstances which >ur- 
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^ is seen unfavourably, and with a paleness beyond what nature 
£>veit 

^Mien I have told how many follies Dr. Johnson knew of others, I 
*ust not omit to mention with how much fidelity he would always 
"^ve kept them concealed, could they of whom he knew the absur- 
^ties have been contented, in the common phrase, to keep their 
Own counsel But reluming home one day from dining at the chap- 
lain's table, he told me, that Dr. Goldsmith had given a very comical 
*^d unnecessarily exact recital there, of his own feelings when his 
fkUy was hissed ; telling the company how he went indeed to the 
XJieraiy Club at night, and chatted gaily among his friends, as if 
Qothing had happened amiss ; that to impress them still more forcibly 
^K-ith an idea of his magnanimity, he even sung his favourite song 
^tiwut an old woman tossed in a blanket seventeen times as high as 
Uie moon ; but all this while I was suffering horrid tortures (said he), 
and verily believe that if I had put a bit into my mouth it would have 
strangled me' on the spot, I was so excessively ill; but I made more 
noise than usual to cover all that, and so they never perceived my not 
baling, nor I believe at all imaged to themselves the anguish of my 
^em: but when all were gone except Johnson here, I burst out 

a-ojing, and even swore by ihat I would never write again. 

''All which. Doctor (says Mr. Johnson, amazed at his odd frankness), 
I thought had been a secret between you and me ) and I am sure I 
^ould not have said any thing about it for the world. Now see 
(fepeated he when he told the story) what a figure a man makes who 
tiius unaccountably chuscs to be the frigid narrator of his own dis-'-;^2>-, 
grace. // ratio seio/ta, td i pensitri slreltt, was a proverb made on ^J 
purpose for such mortals, to keep people, if possible, from being thus(^^ 
the heral'Js of their own shame : for what compassion can they gain ~^^ 
I Oysuch silly narratives? No man should be expected to sympathise \^ 
__with the sorrows of vanity. If then you are mortified by any"ill ' 
usage, whether real or supjiosed, keep at least the account of such ' 

mortifications to yourself, and forliear to proclaim how meanly jau \ 

are thought on by others, unless you desire to be meanly thought of 

.byalL.:.^ 

The little history of another friend's superfluous ingenuity will con- 
tribute to introduce a similar remark. He had a daughter of about 
Ibuncen yean old, as I remember, fat and clumsy : and though the 
btber adored, and desired others to adore her, yet being aware 
perbap* that (he was not what the French call/ai/ra dagmea, and 
thiKhing I suppose ttut the old nuzim, ofb^inoing to laugh at you^ 
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self first where you have anything ridiculous about you, was a good 
one, he comically enough called his girl Tmndlt when he spoke of 
her ; and many who bore neither of them any ill-will felt disposed to 
laugh at the happiness of the appellation. " See now (says Dr. John- 
son) what haste people are in to be hooted. Nobody ever thought 
of this fellow nor of his daughter, could he but have been quiet him- 
self, and forborne to call the eyes of the world on his dowdy and her 
deformity. But it teaches one to sec at least, that if nobody else will 
nickname one's children, the parents will e'en do it themselves." 

All this held tnie in matters to Mr. Johnson of more serious con- 
sequence. When Sir Joshua Reynolds had painted his portrait 
looking into the slit of his pen, and holding it almost close to his eye, 
as was his general custom, he felt displeased, and told me " he would 
not be known by JMSterity for his deficti only, let Sir Joshua do his 
worst." I said in reply, that Reynolds had no such difficulties about 
himself, and that he might observe the picture which hung up in the 
room where we were talking, represented Sir Joshua holding his ear 
in his hand to catch the sound. " He may point himself as deaf if 
he chuses (replied Johnson) ; but I will not be blinking Sam." 

It is ch iefly for the sake of evincing the regularitj; and steadiness of 
Mr. Johnson's mind that I have given these trifling memoirs, to shew 
that his SQut w as^wt^iiferenl from that of another person, but, aJslt 
was, greater ; and to give those who did not know him a just idea of I| 
his acquiescence in what we call vulgar prejudices, and of his extreme It 
dlslahce" from those notions which the world has agreed, I know not | 
o call romantic. It is indeed observable in his preface 1' 
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"^ dangers of elegance and peraonal charms, which have been 
^ifs acknowledged as a positive good, and for the want of which 
^^ine should be always given some weighty compensation. I have 
Qorever (continued Mr. Johnson) seen some prudent fellows who 
■otbore to connect Ihemselvcs with beauty lest coquetry should be 
i^ear, and with n-tt or birth lest insolence should lurk behind them, 
ihey have been forced by their discretion to linger life away in 
stupidity, and chuse to count the moments by remembrance 
tfpain instead of enjoyment of pleasure." 

iVhen professions were talked of, " Scorn (said Mr. Johnson) to 
put your behaviour under tlie dominion of canters ; never think it 
clever to call physic a mean study, or law a dry one ; or ask a baby 
of seven years old which way Ait genius leads him, when we all know 
that a boy of seven years old has no gmtut for any thing except a 
peg-top and an apple-pye; but fix on some business where much 
money may be got and little virtue risqued : follow that business 
steadily, and do not live as Rt^er Ascham ' says the wits do. Mm 
kxaw mot haw ; and at last die obsatrely, men mark not wktn, " 

Dr. Johnson had indeed a veneration for the voice of m ankind 
be)-ond what most people will own ; and'as he liberally confessedthat 
all his own diaappmntmenti proceeded from himself, he hated to hear 
others complain of general injustice. T remember wheii lamentation 
was made of the n^lect ihewed to Jeremiah Markland, a great 
philologid as some one ventured to call him — " He is a scholar 
tuidoubtedly Sir (replied Dr. Johnson), but remember that he would 
lUD from the world, and that it is not the world's business to run after 
him. I hate t fellow whom pride, or cowardice, or laziness drives 
into a comer, and docs iwthing when he is there but sit and gnwl; 
let him come out as I do, and bark. The world (added be) is chiefljr 
unjust and ungenerous in this, that all are ready to encourage a man 
who once talks of leaving it, and few things do really provoke me 
more, than to bear people prate of retirement, when they have neither 
■kill to discern their own motives, or penetration to estimate the con- 
Mqueoces : twt while a fellow is active to gain either power or wealth 
(continued he), every body produces some hindrance to his advance- 
ment, some sage remark, or some unfavourable prediction ; but let 
him once say slightly, I have bad enough of this troublesome bustling 
world, 'tis time to leave it now : Ah, dear Sir 1 cries the first old ac- 
qnaintance be meets, I am glad to find you in this happy disposition : 

■ 71a SAoliHMtv, Reg. AadiM^ swl ad. Loodoa, 1743, p, 14. 
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n^ dtat Utad I A retire and thinlc of nothing but your own ease : 
rtwiil Mt. ^VSIiain will find U a pleasure to settle all your accounts 
tmi nteiv T«u from the fatigue ; Miss Dolly makes the charmingest 
>>w \tm btoth in the world, and the cheesecakes we eat of her's once, 
kth'w t:ood ihcy were : I will be coming every two or three days myself 
K> Aat with you in a quiet way ; so snug! and tell you how matters 
(O «j>.iB X^hange, or in the House, or according to the blockhead's 
inX puTsuits, whether lucrative or politic, which thus he leaves ; and 
bys hitxi»eir down a voluntary prey to his own sensuality and sloth, 
while the ambition and avarice of the nephews and nieces, with their 
ntKally adherents and coadjutors, reap the advantage, while they 
bttcn dicir fool." 

As the votaries of retirement had little of Mr. Johnson's applause, 
unless that he knew that the motives were merely devotional, and 
unless he was convinced that their rituals were accompanied by a 
mottihed state of the body, the sole proof of their sincerity which he 
would admit, as a compensation for such fatigue as a worldly life of 
care and activity requires ; so of the various states and conditions of 
humanity, he despised none more I think than the man who marries 
for a maintenance : and of a friend who made his alliance on nd^ 
higher principles, he said once, " Kow has that fellow (it was a noble- 
man of whom we were speaking) at length obtained a certainty of 
three meals a day, and for that certainty, like his brother dog in the 
fable, he will get his neck galled for life with a collar." 

JThat pov erty was an evil to be avoided by all honest means how- 
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stroog passion and wQd temerity, for treacherous caution, and desire 

I to drcumyenL I am always (said he) on the young people's side, 

ivboa there is a ^'spute between them and the old ones; Tor you have 

f at least a chance for virtue till age has withered its very root." While 

«« were talking, my mother's spaniel whom he never loved, stole our 

' toast and butter; Fye Belle ! said I, you used to be upon honour; 

" Yes Madam (replies Johnson), ju/ BdU gnnvt old." His reason for 

hating the dog was, " because she was a proressed favourite (he 

laid), and because her Lady ordered her from lime to time to be 

washed and combed : a foolish trick (said he) and an assumption of 

nperiority that every one's nature revolts at ; so because one must 

BOt wish ill to the I^dy in such cases (continued he), one curses the 

air." The truth is, Belle was not well behaved, and being a Urge 

qianiel, was troublesome enough at dinner with frequent soliciutions 

to be fed "This animal (said Dr. Johnson one day) would have 

been of exUaordinary merit and value in the state of Lycurgus ; for 

■be condemns one to the exertion of perpetual vigilance." 

He had indeed that strong aversion felt by all the lower ranlcs of 
people towards four-footed companions very completely, notwith- 
standing he had for many years a cat which he called Hodge, that 
kept always in his room at Fleet-street ; but so exact was he not to 
oficnd the human species by superfluous .ittenlion to brutes, that when 
the creature was grown sick and old, and could eat nothing but 
oysters, Mr. Johnson always went out himself to buy Hodge's dinner, 
that Francis the Black's delicacy might not be hurt, at seeing himself 
employed for the convenience of a quadruped. 
No o ne was indeed so at t entive not to offend in all such SflttJjf 
\ diings as Dr. Johnson ; nor so careful to maintain the ceremonies of i 
I line : and though he told Mr. Thrale once, that he had nevcr^sou^V J 
to please till past thirty years old, considering the matter as hopeless,,/ 
1 he had been always studious not to make enemies, by apparent pre- / 
1 fercnce of himself. It happened very comically, that the moment this 
Curious conversation past, of which I was a silent auditress, was in the 
cmch, in some distant province, either Shropshire or Derbyshire I 
behevc; and as soon as it was over, Mr. Johnson took out of his 
pocket a little book and read, while a gentleman of no small distinc- 
6oa for Hit birth and elegance, suddenly rode up to the carriage, and 
paying U5 all his proper compliments, was desirous not to neglect Dr. 
Jobnson ; but observing that he did not see him, tapt him gently on 
the ihoulder— Tis Mr. Ch— Im— ley, says my husband ;—" Well, 
Sri and what if it » Mr. Ch— In— tqrl" Myt the other sternly, just 
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p&ed Mr. Johnson) would be useless to a man who knew he was not 
a liar when he was sober." 

^Vhen one talks of giving and taking the lie familiarly, it is impos- 
nble to forbear recollecting the transactions between the ediioi of 
Osstan and the author of the " Joumev to the Hebrides." It was 
most observable to me however, that Mr. Johnson never bore his 
antagonist the slightest degree of ill-will. He always kept those 
quarrels which belonged to him as a writer, separate from those which 
he had to do with as a man ; but I never did hear him say in private 
one malicious word of a public enemy ; and of Mr. Macpherson I 
once heard him speak respectfully, though his reply to the friend who 
asked him if any man Ih'ing could have written siich a book, is well 
known, and has been often repeated ; " Yes, Sir ; many men, many 
iromen, and many children." 

I enquired of him myself if this story was authentic, and he said it 
was.' r made the same enquiry concerning his account of the state 
of literature in Scotland, which was repeated up and down at one 
time by every body — "How knowledge was divided among the Scots, 
like bread in a besieged town, to every man a mouthful, to no man a 
beDyfiiL' This story he likewise acknowledged, and said beddes, 
" that tome officious friend had carried it to Lord Bute, who only an- 
swered — Wen, well I never mind what he nyi — be will have the 
peiuioii all one." 

Another &moui reply to a Scotsman who commended the beauty 
and digni^ of Glasgow, till Mr, Johnson stopped him by observing 
"that be probably had never yet seen Brentford,''wasoneof the jokes 
be owned : and said himself, " that when a gentleman of that country 
once mentioited the lovely prospects common in his nation, he could 
not help telling him, that the view of the London road was the 
prospect in which every Scotsman most naturally and most rationally 
delighted." 

Mrs. Brooke received an answer not unlike this, when expatiatbg 
oothe accurouUtion of sublime and beautiful objects, which form the 
fine pixxpect vr the river St Lawrence in North America ; " Come 
Madam (says Dr. Johnson), confess that nothing ever equalled your 
pleasure In seeing that nght reversed ; and finding yourself looking at 
the haM>y prospect down the river St Lawrence." The truth is, be 
hated to bear about prospects and views, and laying out ground and 
taste in gardening : " That was the best garden (he said) which pro- 
duced most roots and fruits ; and that wva\ was nost to be piiied 
■ VaL ii., p. 190^ 
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on the daily forage that they pick up by running about, and snatching 
what drops from their neighbours as ignorant as themselves, will nevei 
ferment into any knowledge valuable or durable ; but like the lighf 
wmes we drink in hot countries, jpigastt for the moment though m< 
capable of keeping In the study of mankind much will be found to 
swim as froth, and much must sink as feculence, before the wine can 
have its effect, and become that nobli^liquor which rejoices the heart, 
and gives vigour to the imagination/' / 

I am well aware that I do not, and cannot give each expression of 
Dr. Johnson with all its force or all its neatness ; but I have done my 
best to record such of his maxims, and repeat such of his sentiments, 
as may give to those who knew him not, a just idea of his character 
and manner of thinking. To endeavour at adorning, or adding, or 
softening, or meliorating such anecdotes, by any tricks my mexpe* 
rienced pen could play, would be weakness indeed ; worse than the 
Frenchman who presides over the porcelain manufactory at Seve, to 
whom when some Greek vases were given him as models, he 
lamented ia trisiesse de idles fomus ; and endeavoured to assist them 
by clusters of flowers, while flying Cupids served for the handles of 
urns originally intended to contain the ashes of the dead. The misery 
is, that I can recollect so fe\i anecdotes, and that I have recorded no 
more axioms of a man whose every word merited attention, and 
whose every sentiment did honour to human nature. Remote from 
aflectation as from error or falsehood, the comfort a reader has in 
looking over these papers, is the certainty that those were rea/fy the 
opinions of Johnson, which are related as such. 

^Fear pf>wh^others may think, is the great cause pf affectation; 
juid he was rki( likely to disguise his notions out of cowarcjipe. He 
hated disguise, ^nd nobody penetrated it so readily. I showed him 
a letter uTitten to a common friend, who was at some loss for the ex- 
planation of it : " Whoever wrote it (says our Doctor) could, if he 
chose it, make himself understood ; but 'tis the letter of an em- 
barrassed man^ Sir; ** and so the event proved it to be. 
.^^fysteriousness in trifles oflended him on every side : "it commonly 
' ended m guilt (he said) ; for those who begin by concealment of 
«' innocent things, i^l soon have something to hide which they dare 
C^^^t bring to light" He therefore encouraged^ openness of conduct, 
in women particularly, " who (he observed) were"oReirtea awaywhen 
children, by their delight and power of surprising.'' He recommended, 
on something like the same principle, that when one person meant to 
serve another, he should not go about it slily, or as we say underhand| 
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Ml ot 4 fite iilM of delicacy, to surprise one's rriend with an un- 
««^«ct«d fk««i«; " which, ten to one (says he), falls to oblige your 
ai^iMWtMC^ «^ had tome reasons against such a mode of obliga> 
ko«k «Wb yen might have known but for that superfluous cunning 
«lucti VMi think an elegance. Oh I never be seduced by such siliy 
yn^vttct* (continued he) ; if a wench wants a good gown, do not give 
t>f( a iat uitelling-bottlc, because that is more delicate : as I once 
ittcw 4 lady lend the key ofherlibrary to a poor scribbling dependant, 
u ti' ihc took the woman for an ostrich that could digest iron." He 
i*k! inile«d, " that women were verj' difficult to be taught the proper 
n%4nnrr of conferring pecuniary favours ; that they always gave too 
iituch money or too little ; for that they had an idea of delicacy 
iivAiimiMnying their gifts, so that they generally rendered them either 
utolcH or ridiculous." 

He did indeed say very contemptuous things of our sex ; but was 
cvivriliiigly angry when I told Miss Reynolds that he said, " It was 
well iii.maged of some one to leave his affairs in the hands of his wife, 
U'causc, in matters of business (said he), no woman stops at integrity." 
This was, I think the only sentence 1 ever observed him solicitous to 
explain away after he had uttered it. He was not at all displeased 
at the recollection of a sarcasm thrown on a whole profession at once; 
when a gt-nileman leaving the company, somebody who sate next Dr. 
Johnson asked him, who he was? "I cannot exactly tell you Sir 
{replied he), and 1 would be loth to speak ill of any person who I do 
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tatioDs were fewer {he said), their irirlue in this life, and happiness in 
, tbe next, were less improbable; and he loved (he said) to sec a Icnot 
of tittle misses dearly." 

Necdle~worlc had a strenuous approver in Dr. Johnson,' who sajd, 
"that one of the great felicities of female life, was the general consent 
of the world, that they might amuse themselves with petty occupa- 
tioQS, which contributed to the lengthening their lives, and preserving 
ttieir minds in a state of sanity." A man cannot hema pocket-hand- 
kerchief (said a lady of quality to him one day), and so he runs mad, 
and torments his family and friends. The expression struck hira 
exceedingly, and when one acquaintance grew troublesome, and 
another unhealthy, he used to quote Lady Frances's observation, 
"Thai a man cannot hem a pocket-handkerchief." 

Tbe nice people found no mercy from Mr. Johnson ; such I mean 

as can dine only at four o'clock, who cannot bear to be waked at an 

unusual hour, or miss a stated meal without inconvenience. /Ar had 

no such prejudices himself, and with difRculty forgave them in 

\ another. " Delicacy does not surely consist (says he) in impossibility 

', lo^be pleased , and that is JaJse dignity indeed which is content to 

depend upon others." 

t Tbe laying of the old philosopher, who observes, That he who 

wants least is moM like the gods, who want nothing ; frai a favourite 

I aentence witb t)r. Johnson, who on his own part required less atten- 

' daoo^iick'arwclt, than ever I saw any human creature^ Co nYt;na- _ 

I tkm was all he required to make hira happy j and when be WQUldJUXfi__^. 

J lea made at two o'clock in the morning, it was oaly that.ih£R tnight 

' beacettdnty of detaining his companions round hiss<. Onthatprin- 

"ci^ it was that he preferred winteMo summer, when tbe heat of the 

weather gave people an excuse to stroll about, and walk for pleasure in 

the shade, while he wished to sit still on a chair, and chat day after 

day, till somebodyproposed a drive in the coach ; and that was the most 

4*1i'T^it moment of his life.' " But the carriage must stop sometime 

(as be said), and the people would come home at last;" so his 

pleasure was of short duration. 

I asked him wfay be doated on a coach so? and received for 
answer, " That in the first place, the company was shut in with him 
tUtrt,' and could not escape, as out of a room : m the next place, be 
heard all that was said in a carriage, where it was my turn to be 
daJ': ' and vey impatient was he at my occaiiooal difficulty of hear- 
■ See voL Hi., p. 3, far nfamoc to Hn. KaawW " Mtlla pktara.* 
■SM«-LiL,n).a6i^4SS- 
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ing. On this account he wished to travel all over the world ; for the 
very act of going forward was delightful to him, and he gave himself 
no concern about accidents, which he said never happened : nor did 
the ninning-Away of the horses on the edge of a precipice between 
Vernon and St Denys in France convince him to the contrary ; ** for 
nothing came of it (he said), except that Mr. Thrale leaped out of the 
carriage into a chalkpit, and then came up again, looking as white f^ 
When the truth was, all their lives were saved by the greatest provi- 
dence ever exerted in favour of three human creatures; and the part 
Mr. Thrale took from desperation was the likeliest thing in the world 
to produce broken limbs and death. 

Fear was inde ed a sensat ion to which Mr. Tohnson was an utter 
sfianger, exoeptingji[hen^some_suddenj^^ him that 

he was goingjpjUe ; and even then he kept all his wits about him, to 
expreis tHie most humble and pathetic petitions to the Almighty : and 
when the first paralytic stroke took his speech from him, he instantly 
set about composing a prayer in Latin, at once to deprecate God's 
mercy, to satisfy himself that his mental powers remained unimpaired, 
and to keep them in exercise, that they might not perish by permitted 
stagnation. This was after we parted ; but he wrote me an account 
of it, and I intend to publish that letter, with many more. 

When one day he had at my house taken tincture of antimony 
instead of emetic wine, for a vomit, he' was himself the person to 
direct us what to do for him, and managed with as much coolness 
and deliberation as if he had been prescribing for an indifferent per- 
son. Though on another occasion, when he had lamented in the 
most piercing terms his approaching dissolution, and conjured me 
solemnly to tell him what I thought, while Sir Richard Jebbwas per* 
petually on the road to Streatham, and Mr. Johnson seemed to think 
himself neglected if the physician left him for an hour only, I made 
him a steady, but as I thought a very gentle harangue, in which I 
confirmed all that the Doctor had been saying, how no present danger 
cof'ld be expiected ; but that his age and continued ill health must 
D airally accelerate the arrival of that hour which can be escaped by 
one. *' And this (says Johnson, rising in great anger) is the voice 
of female friendship I suppose, when the hand of the hangman would 
be softer.* 

Another day, when he was ill, and exceedingly low-spirited, and 
persuaded that death was not far distant, I appeared before him in a 
dark-coloured gown, which his bad sight, and worse apprehensions, 
made him mistake for an iron-grey. '* Why do you delight (said he) 
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ing. On this account he wished to travel ail over the world ; for the 
very act of going forwaid «ras delightful to him, and he gave himulf 
no concern about accidents, which he said never happened ; nor did 
the ninning-away of the horses on the edge of a precipice between 
Vemon and Sl Denys in France convince him to the contrary j " for 
nothing came of it (he said), except that Mr. Thralc leaped out ofthe 
carriage into a chalkpit, and then came up again, looking as white ! " 
When the truth was, all their lives were saved by the greatest provi- 
dence ever exerted in favour of three human creatures; and the part 
Mr. Thrale took from desperation was the likeliest thing in the world 
to produce broken limbs and death. 

Fear was indeed a sensation to wh ich Ur. Joh nsan was an titter 



sfranger, excepting^hen some sudden apprehensbns seized him that 
KeTi'asgom'gui 3ic ; and even then he kept all his wiis about him, to 
express the most humble and pathetic petitions to the Almighty : and 
when the first paralytic stroke took his speech from him, he instantly 
set about composing a prayer in Latin, at once to deprecate God's 
mercy, to satisfy himself that his mental powers remained unimpaired, 
and to keep them in exercise, that they might not perish by permitted 
stagnation. This was after we parted ; but he wrote me an account 
of it, and I intend to publish that letter, with many more. 

When one day he had at my house taken tincture of antimony 
instead of emetic wine, for a vomit, he' was himself the person to 
direct us what to do for him, and managed with as much coolness 

d deliberation as if he had bee n prescribing for an indifferent p 
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■I'nQswere feirer (he said), their nrtue in thii life, and happiness in 

< t&c Ota, were less improbable ; and he loved (he said) to see a knot 

oflittle mksf* dearly." 

''eedle-woik had a strenuous approver in Dr. Johnson,* who xaid, 

it'll one of the great felicities of female life, was the general consent 

of the iForld, that they might amuse themselves with petty occupa- 

iota, irhich contributed to the lengthening their lives, and preserving 

Ibeit minds in a state of sanity." A man cannot hem a pocket-hand- 

tadtief (said a lady of quality to him one day), and so be runs madi 

lod tonnents his family and friends. The expression struck him 

euxedingly, and when one acquaintance grew troublesome, and 

another unhealthy, he used to quote Lady Frances's observation, 

" That a man cannot hem a pocket-handkerchief." 

The nice people found no mercy from Mr. Johnson j such 1 mean 
as can dine only at four o'clock, who cannot bear to be waked at an 
unusual hour, or miss a stated meal without inconvenience, //t had 
DO such prejudices himself, and with difficulty forgave them in 
another. " Delicacy does not surely consist (says he) in impowibilitv 
tobe pleased , and that is false dignity indeed which Is content to 
depend upon others." 

Tbc taying of the old philosopher, who observes, That he who 
wantt leau is tnoat like the gods, who want nothing ; ttai a favourite 
aeoteoce with Dr. Johnson, who on hii own part required less atten- 
dance, lick or well, than ever I saw any human creature. Co nv^rfa -_ 

tioa was aU he required to make him happy; and when he wouldJuve 

tea made at two o'clock in the morning, it was only that there toight 
beacertaintyttf detaining his companions round hin}.. On that prin- 
'ople'it was that he preferred wuitcr'tosummer, when the heat of the 
weather pve people an excuse to stroll about, and walk for pleasure in 
the ibade, while be wished to sit still on a chair, and chat day after 
day, till somebody [vopoied a drive in the coach; and that was the most 
delicioM moownt of his Ufe.' " But the carriage must stop sometime 
(as be nid), and the people would come home at last;" so his 
pleasure was of short dnration. 

I asked him why be doated on a coach so? and received for 
aaawa, "That in the first pUce, the company was shut in with him 
titrr; and could not escape, as otu of a room ; in the next place, be 
heaid aU that was said in a caniage, where it was my turn to be 
iafi' and TC17 impatient was he at my occanonal difficulty of bear- 
* Sm mL a., p. 3, far n 
*teMLiL,|v.36a^4S». 
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rniiwrf .- akSe engravers and transbton iivt by the Hero of La 

XLutc^ in CTViy naiion, and the sides of miserable inns all over Eng- 
kiod and Fnnce, and I have heajxl Germany too, are adorned with 

the ei;Mts of Don Quixote. May his celebrity procure my pardoa 
nx « digreswon in praise of a writer who, through four volumes of the 

hmm cxfiuisite pleasantry and genuine humour, has never been 
vdiKxd to overstep the limits of propriety, has never called in the 
wieichcd auxiliaries of obscenity or pro(aneness; who trusts to 
luiure and sentiment alone, and never misses of that applause which 
Voltaire and Siemc labour to produce, while honest meniment 
besloirs her unfading crown upon Cervantes. 

Dr. Johnson was a great reader of French literature, and delighted 
exceedingly in Boileau's works. Moliere I think he had hardly suffi- 
cient taste of; and he used to condemn me for preferring La Braycre 
to the Due de Rochefoucault, " who (he said) was the only gnMetiiaK 
writer who wrote like a professed author;'' The asperity of his harsh 
sentences, each of ihem a sentence of condemnation, used to dis^st 
me hoivever ; though it must be owned that, among the necessaries of 
human life, a rasp is reckoned one as well as a razor. 

Mr^Johnson did not like any one who said, they were happy, or 
who said any one else was so. " It is all (aitl {he would cry), the dog 
RnowsTie islnrserable all the time." A friend whom he loved 
exceedingly, told him on some occasion notwithstanding, that his 
wife's sister was rtally happy, and called upon the lady to confirm his 
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oo a visit to Capt Knight, disgusted him terribly. He ssked an 
officer what some place was called, and received for answer, that it 
was where the loplolly man kept his loploliy : a reply he considered, 
not unjustly, as disrespectful, gross, and ignorant ; for though in ihe 
course of these Memoirs I have been led to mention Dr. Johnson's 
lendciness towards /twr people, I do not wish to mislead my readers, 
and make them think he had any delight in mean manners or coarse 
cqnessions. Even dress itself, when it resembled that of the vulgar, 
offended him exceedingly; and when he had condemned me many 
tinKS for not adorning my children with more show than I thought 
useful or elegant, I presented a little girl to him who came o'visiting 
one evening covered with shining omamenls, to see if he would 
approve of the appearance she made. When they were gone home. 
Well Sir, said I, how did you like little miss ? 1 hope she was fine 
enough. " It was the finery of a beggar (said he), and you know it 
was ; she looked like a native of Cow Lane dressed up to be carried 
to Bartholomew fair." 

His reprimand to another hdy for crossing her little child's hand- 
kerchief before, and by that operation dragging down its head oddly 
and nnintentionally, was on the same principle. " It is the beggar's 
fiar of cold (nid he) that prevails over such parents, and so they 
poll the poor thing's head down, and give it tbe look of a baby 
dut pteyi about Westminster Bridge, while Ihe mother sits shivering 

I commended t young lady for Iter beauty and pretty behaviour 

one day faowever, to whom I thought no objections could have been 

made; " I taw ho (says Dr. Johnson) take a pair of scissars in her 

yA hand though; and for all her father is now become a nobleman, 

and a* yon say excessively rich, I should, were I a youth of quality ten 

jean hence, hesiute between a girl so neglected, and a negro." 

'~~ It was indeed astonishing how he enM rentark such minutenesses 

\ with asig^t so miserably imperfect ; but no accidental position of a 

1 nbfaand escaped hiiQjBO nice was his observation, and so rigorous his 

.1 iV"""^* of pro p riety^ When I went with him to Litchfield and came 

' down dain to braa&ust at the inn, my dress did not please him, and 

he nade me allei it eotirely before he would stir a step with us about 

die town, saying most satirical things conceming the appearance I 

amde in a riding^iabit ; and adding, " Tis very stnmge that such eyes 

M jam cannot discern pnpiittf of dieu : if I had a sight only half 

mgfioi, I think I should see to the centre." 

MycwapliaBccsbowCTerweicofliuieworth; iriiat really imiHiaed 




4 of her h 

AnotbCT lady, i 

our bouM one day corcnd M& Samaa^ fado^ te. awl he did 
not Kcm inclioed to cfau with her » hbiL I attd !■■ «%'? «facB 
Ihe compart)' wai gone. " Wkf. iMr kod laafccd w Ae OH of ft 
woman who thews pappea (sud bei ^rf ker voice » *— *'"ft tibe 
fincy, (hat I could not bar ber t»4iiT i ^^^^ i^ wean a hise C2p^ 
I «n Ulk lo her.' 

Wlicn the ladies won bee if i Miingt » Aeir docbo, he expressed 
hli contempt of lite napiiaq bi^ioa m tkae teaaa ; " A BrasseJs 
trimming is like bread nace (nid he), ii bkcs any the glow of 
cntouT from the gown, and gn«s joa aoduag iastead of it ; bat aooe 
wao Invented to he^ten the ixnm of oar foo^ and trimoiuig is an 
ornament to the maBieau, or it is iMtbine. Lews (sud be) that there 
is iiroprirly or impropricij in evor tbang how iligbt soever, and get 
HI tlic Kcncral fitinciples of dress and of behaviour ; if yoa then tAn: 
gma tlicm, you wilt at lean know that they are oot otoerred." 

All ihcH exactnesses in a man who was nothing Ins than exact 
liiiiMclC, made him extremely impracticable as an inmate, though most 
linlnulivo ai n companion, and useful as a ftiend. litr. Thrale too 
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Such accidents hoirever occurred too oRen, and I was forced to 
take advantage of my lost lawsuit, and plead inability of purse to 
remain longer in London or its vicinage. I had been crossed in my 
intentions of going abroad, and found it convenient, for every reason 
of health, peace, and pecuniary circumstances, to retire to Bath, 
where 1 knew Mr. Johnson would not follow me, and where I could 
for that reason command some little portion of lime for my own use ; 
a thing impossible while I remained at Streatham or at London, as my 
hours, carriage, and servants had long been at his command, who 
would not rise in the morning till twelve o'clock perhaps, and oblige 
me to make breakfast for him till the bell rung for dinner, though 
much displeased if the toilet was neglected, and though much of the 
time we passed together was spent in blaming or deriding, very justly, 
my neglect of (economy, and waste of that money which might make 
many families happy. The original reason of our connection, his 
^riicularly disordered health and ifiiriti, had been long at an end, 
and he had no other ailments than old age and general infirrotty, 
irhich every professor of medicine was ardently zealous &nd generally 
attentive to palliate, and to contribute all in their power for the pro- 
isogation of a life so valuable. Veneration for his virtue, reverence 
fix his talents, delight in his conversation, and habitual enduiaaceilf' 

"a jpoke my husband first put upon me, and of which he contenteHIy' 
bore hit share for sixteen or seventeen years, made me go on solohg"' 
with Mr. Johnson; but the perpetual confinement I will own lo~IiAVe-~ 
bedi terrifying in the first yean of our friendship, and Irkso me inTK c" 
last ; nor could I pretend to support it without help, when my c o^ ' 
adjutor was no more. To the assistance we gave him, the shelter dilt 
bouse afiisnled to his uneasy fancie^ and to the pains we took to ' 
•ooth or repress them, the world perhaps is indebted for' the'Qi'Tee 
political pamphlets, the new edition and correction of hw^^Djc-" 
lionaiy,' and for the Poets Lives, which he would scarce ha ve lived, 
I think, and kept his faculties entire, to have written, had not inc essant _ 

- care been exerted at the time of his first coming to be our consUnt , . 
guest in the country j and several timet after that, when he found 
bimself particularly oppressed with diseases incident to the most vivid 
and ferrent imaginations. I shall for ever consider it as the greatest 
honour which could be confened on any one, to have beea the con- 
fidential friend of Dr. Johnson's health ; and to have in some measure, 
with Mr. Tbiale's assistaaro, saved from distress at least, if not front 
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won^ a tnbd greU bejrood the oomprebension of commoo mortals, 
and ^>od beyond aU hope of imitation from perishable bcinga. 

Many <tf our friend* were earnest that he should write the Uvea of 
our famouB prote antbon ; but he never made way answer that I can 
recollect to the jvopoaal, excepting when Sir Richard Huigiave once 
was dagularij warm about it, getting up and intreating him to set 
about the work immediately; hecoldty replied, "^dSnew, ■Sir/'' 

When Mr. Thiale built tiie new library at Streatham, and hung 
up over the books the pwtratts of hii favourite friends, that of Dr. 
J<^aon was last finished, and closed the number. It was almost im- 
possible mt to make venes on such an accidental combination of 
circumstances, so I made the following ones : but as a character 
written in verse will for the most part be found imperfect as a 
character, I have therefore written a prose one, with irtiich I mean, 
not to complete, but to conclude these Anecdotes of the best and 
wisest man that ever came vrithin the reach of my personal acquain- 
tance, and I think I might venture to add, that of all or ai^ of my 
readoi! 

"Gicuitic in knovledge, ig Tirttie, in ttnncth. 

Our compuif diaet with Johnson U length j 

So the Gt«ekt fraat the nvetn of Pcdypbcme put, 

When irlMat, nod grealeit, Uljna cune lut 

To lut coini»d«« conlcmptuoui, we lee him look down. 

On their wit and thrir worth with ■ cenenl iiawn. 

Since fatim Sdence* pioad tree the ikh ftnil be Kca*e1^ 

Who codd dwite Ihe whole trnok while the; tnn'd a fcw lonM. 
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>ir. Johnson deserves to be particularly described. His stature was 
remarkably high, and his limbs exceedingly large : his strength was 
more than common I believe, and his activity had been greater I have 
beard than such a fonn gave one Teason to expect : his features were 
itrongly marked, and his countenance particularly rugged ; though 
the <mginal complexion had certainly been fair, a circumstance some- 
what unusual : his sight was near, and otherwise imperfect ; yet his 
eyes, though of a light-p^y colour, were so wild, so p iercin g, and at 
'BmU so tiercerihal fear was I believe the first emoti on in the hearts 
€>f all his Eefiolcfcrs; "His'mliid was so comprehensive, thai no lan- 
l^nageViitlfiat he used could have expressed its contents; and so 
!,' j ponderous was his language, that sentiments less lofty and less solid 
-' ' than his were, would have been encumbered, not adorned by it. 

Mr. Johnson was not intentionally however a pompous convener ; 
and though he was accused of using big words as they are called, it 
was only when little ones would not express his meaning as clearly, 
or when perhaps the elevation of the thought would have been dis- 
graced by a dress less superb. He used to say, "that thcsize of a 
■' man's understanding might always be justly measured by his mirth ; " 
and his own was never contemptible.' He would laugh at a stroke 
of genuine humour, or sudden sally of odd absurdity, as heartily and 
freely as I ever yet saw any man ; anc though the jest was often such 
as few felt besides himself, yet his laugh was irresistible, and was ob- 
served immediately to produce that of the company, not merely from 
the notion that it was proper to laugh when he did, but purely out of 
want of power to forbear it He was no enemy to splendour of 
, apparel or pomp of equipage—" life (he would say) is barren enough 
' furely with alt her trapping* ; let ui therefore be cautiouB how we 
' strip her." In nutteiB of still higher moment he once observed, when 
speaking on the subjea of sudden innovation, — " He who plants a 
fbrett may doubtless cut down a hedge ; yet I could wish metbinki 
that even he would wait till he sees his young plants grow." 

With F^ard to common occurrences, Mr. Johnson had, when I 
fint knew him, looked on the stilUhifUng scenes of life till he was 
wcaiy ; fiar as a mind slow in its own nature, or unenlivened by infbr- 
natioa, will contentedly read in the tame book for twenty times per- 
haps the very act of reading it, being more than half the business, 
and every period being at every reading better understood ; while a 
and BOK active or more skilful to comprehend its meaning is made 
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I sincerely s!ck at the secx>nd perusal ; so a soul like his, scute to dis- 1 1 
I cem the truth, vigorous to embrace, snd powerful to retain it, soon 1 j 
I sees enough of the world's dull prospect, which at first, like that of the j 1 
I sea, pleases by its extent, but soon, like that too, fatigues from its J 
I uniformity ; a calm and a storm being the only variations that the I 
I nature of either will admit 

Of Mr. Johnson's erudition the world has been the judge, and we 
I who produce each a score of hts sayings, as proofs of that wit which 
n him was inexhaustible, resemble travellers who having visited Delhi 
I or Golconda, bring home each a handful of Oriental pearl to evince 
I the riches of the Great Mogul. May the Public condescend to iccept 
I my ill-strung selection with patience at least, remembering onl/ that 
I they are relics of him who was great on all occasions, and, like a cube ^ 
I in architecture, you behold him on each side, and his size still 
I appeared undiminished. 

As his purse was ever open to almsgiving, so was his heart tender 
I to those who wanted relief, and his soul susceptible of gratitude, and 
I of every kind impression : yet though he had refined his sensibility, 
I he had not endangered his quiet, by encouraging in himself a solici- 
I tude about trifles, which he treated with the contempt they deserve 

s well enough known before these sheets were published, that 
I Mr. Johnson had a roughness in his manner which subdued the saiicy, 
I a:)d terrified the meek : this was, when I knew him, the prominent 

t of a character which few durst venture to approach so nearly; 
which was for that reason in many respects grossly and frequently 
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andoobtedlT to be omitted in his own, whence poimlit^ and preja- 
dioe were totallp excluded, and truth alone presided in his tongue : a 
steadiness of conduct the more to be conuacnded, u no man had 
Aionger likings or aversions. His veracity was indeed, ima the most 
trivia] to the most solemn occasions, strict, even to severity; he 
•corned to embellish a stoiy with fictitious circumstances, whi<ii (he 
Bsed to say) took off from its real value. " A story (says Johnson) 
dbould be a specimen of life and manners ; but if the surrounding 
caicnmstaaces are false, as it b no more a represenution of reality, it 
_J» no longer worthy our attention.'' 

For the rest — That beneficence which during his life increased the 
comforts of 90 many, may after his death be perhaps ungratefully for- 
gotten; but that piety which dictated the serious papers in the 
•• Rambler," will be for ever remembered ; for ever, 1 think, revered. 
That ample repository of religious truth, moral vrisdom, and accurate 
criticism, breathesindecd the genuine emanations of its great Author's 
mind, expressed too in a style so natural to him, and so much like his 
common mode of conversing, that 1 was myself but little astonished 
when he told me. that he had scarcely read over one of those inimi- 
table essays before they went to the press. 

I wiU add one or two peculiarities more, before I lay down my 
pen. — Though at an immeasurable distance from content in the con- 
templation of his own uncouth form and figure, he did not like another 
man much the less for being a coxcomb. I mentioned two friends 
who were particularly fond of looking at themselves in a glass — " They 
do not surprise me at all by so doing (said Johnson); they see, 
Tcflected in that gkus, men who have risen from almost the lowest 
ntuations in life; one to enormous riches, the other to everything 
this worid can give — rank, &me, and fortune. Thejr lee likewise, 
men who have merited their advancement by the exertion and im- 
provement of those talent) wiiich God had given them ; and I see not 
why they should avoid the mirror." 
r~- The other singularity I promised to record, is this : That though a 
\ _man of obscure ^irth himself, his par tiality to people of fa mily wm ~ 
' ymble oa every occawbn ; hu leal fM sul>ordin«fibn~vrana e ven to 
I "EigQttjr^; his hatred to innovation, and reverence for th e old feudal 
' taaet, apparent, WSenever any powible manner 6( shewing them 
I, pccmred- — I have spoken of his piety, ^s c&an^, and his truth, the 
»t of his heart, and the delicacy of his sentimenU; and 
n I search for shadow to my portrait, none can I find but what 
I by prides differently modified as different occasions 
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•hewed it; T rt never wai prid fiJO-Purified«»-Tohn>on'i.-ftt once from 
meanness and from vanity. The mind of U^ man was indeed ex- 
Jtalfi'ded liejuud tlie UOTUtnoiriimits df human nature, and stored with 
inch vixttty of kriowlS^t^fii at I use3'to~ttu hirit"resembied a royal 
pleaBVU ^JBround) wheie wenr plant, of every name _and_naji«j, 
flounced in ttiefuil perfecdoo of their powers, and where, though 
lofty woods and'fainng cabiracts first caught the eye, and fixed.the 
earliest attention <^J>eholdcis, jet. jpcithct^thc. aim panerrft.aor-thc 
^pleasing shrubblny, nor even the.antiq^iiated eyo'-greenB, were. jtoiial 
a' place in swne fit corner of the happy vaUey. 
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ANECDOTES OF JOHNSON BY MRS. PIOZZI. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Naplet, Feb. lo, 178& 
SiMCK the foregoing went to the press, having »een a passage from 
Mr. Boswell's " Tour to the Hebrides," ' in which it is said, that / 
eniU nM gtt through Mrs. Montagi/s Essay on Shakespeare, 1 do not 
delay a moment to declare, that, on the contrary, I have always com- 
mended it myself, and heard it conamended by every one else; and 
few things would give me more concern than to be thought incapable 
[, or unwilling to testify my opinion of its excellence. 



■ S«eBofwcU'ii 



', vol. IT., p. 119. 



APOPHTHEGMS, SENTIMENTS. 
OPINIONS, 

AND 

OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 

< lit datnlA tvtuml, fp. 196-316, ef Sir jM" llamkhu CeUtrtiot 



APOPHTHEGMS, SENTIMENTS, 
OPINIONS, &c 



DK. JOHNSON isid he ahnn i 
u titiokinc it fJMiBded •■ no &Hod pt incip lc 

He uied to of, ikM wkac Koecj oe taysterj be^in, rice or 
roguery wu not &r flff; sad Atf he ie&ds in geotxal an ' 31 life, who 
•Uodi in tat at no bmi'i otttenatkn. 

When A friend of his vbo bad noc been vdj lockj is bis brA wife, 
Rurried a tecoad, benid — Alu! anotbaiDSUaceoftbe mamphof 
bojM over experieace. 

or Sheridan's writingt oa Eloamoo, be ntd, tbey were a conrinml 
itnovalion of hope, and an nnvued succeskm of dts^)fxuatmenu. 

Of muticlc, he said, — It is the onljr sensoai pleasure witbout vice. 

f Ic uBd to lay, that do man read loag together with a folio on his 
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lidiculoiu anecdote of him, relative to a question he put to a great 
diruie of his time. 

Johnson's account of Lord Lyttelton's envy to ' Sbenstone for his 
improvements in his grounds, &c., was confirmed by an ingenious 
viiler. Spence was in the house for a fortnight with the Lytteltons, 
before thcjr offered to shew him Shensione's place. 

IVhen accused of mentioning ridiculous anecdotes in the lives of 
the poets, he said, he should not have been an exact biographer if he 
had omitted them. The business of such a one, said he, is to give a 
complete account of the person whose life he is writing, and to dis- 
criminate him from all other persons by any peculiarities of character 
or sentiment he may happen to have. 

He spoke Latin with great fluency and elegance. He said, indeed, 
be had taken great pains about it. 

A very famous schoolmaster said, he had rather take Johnson's 
0|Hiuon about any Latin composition, than that of any other person 
in England. 

Dr. Sumner, of Harrow, nsed to tell this story of Johnson : they 
were dining one day, with many other persons, at Mrs. Macaulay's ; 
she had talked a kwg time at dinner about the natural equality of 
mankind; Johnson, when she had fnished her harangue, rose up 
fiotn the t^e, and with great solemnity of countenance, and a bow 
to the ground, said to the servant, who was waiting behind his chair, 
Hr. John, pny be seated in my place, and permit roe to wait upon 
yoa in my turn; your mistress says, you hear, that we are all equal. 

When Knne one was htroenling Foote's unlucky fate in being kicked 
in DuUin, Johnson said he was glad of it ; he is rising in the world, 
said he ; when he was in England, no one thought it worth while to 

He was much pleased with the following repartee: Fiat txptri- 
auMiiim im urpert vili, said a French physician to his colleague, tn 
speaking of the disorder of a poor man that understood l^tin, and 
lAo was brought into an hosjHtal; arpta non tam vilt at, says the 
IMtieat, pre gno Chrithu ipt4 non dedigiiabu al mori, 

Johnson used to say, a man was a scoundrel that was alraid of any 
Aing. 

After having disused swimming for many years, be went into the 
ma at OxiotA, and swam away to a part of it that he had been told 
«f >• a dingeroua place, and where some one had been drowned. 

He mked on Lord Marchmont, to make some inquiries after par- 
' Qdch' — q^SbmilOM? 
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ticukn of Mr. Pope's life ; hb first question was, — What kind of a 
man was Mr. Pope in his conversation ? his lordship answered, that 
if the conversation did not take something of a lively or epigramnuitick 
turn, he fell asleep, or perhaps pretended to do so. 

Talking one day of the patronage the great sometimes affect to 
give to literature, and literary men, —Andrew Millar, says he, is the 
Mecxnas of the age. 

Of the slate of learning amongst the Scots, he sdd, — It is with 
their learning as with provisions in a besieged town, every one has a 
mouthful, and no one a bellyful!. 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds he requested three things; that he would 
not work on a Sunday ; that he would read a portion of scripture on 
that day ; and that he would forgive him a debt which he had incurred 
for some benevolent purpose. 

When he first felt the stroke of the palsy, he prayed to God that 
be would spare his mind, whatever he thought fit to do with his body. 

To some lady who was praising Shenstone's poems very much, and 
who had an Italian greyhound lying by the fire, he said, Shenstone 
holds amongst poets the same rank your dog holds amongst dogs ; he 
has not the sagacity of the hound, the docility of the spaniel, nor the 
courage of the bull-dog, yet he is still a pretty fellow. 

Johnson said he was better pleased with the commendations be- 
stowed on his account of the Hebrides than on any book he had ever 
written. Burke, says he, thought well of the philosophy of it ; Sir 
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bat has been heard to say, he might have contributed three or four 
lines, taking together all he bad don«. 

He held all authore very cheap, that were not satisfied with the 
opinion of the publick about them. He used to say, that every man 
who writes, thinks he can amuse or inform mankind, and they must 
be the best judges of his pretensions. 

Of Warbunon he always spoke well He gave me, says he, his 
good word when it was of use to me. Warburton, in the Preface 
to his Shakespeare, has commended Johnson's Observations on 
Macbeth. 

Two days before he died, he said, with some pleasantry, — Poor 
Johnson is dying ; '••• will say, he dies of taking a few grains more 
of squills than were ordered him ; ••••• will say, he dies of the 
scarifications made by the surgeon in his leg. — His last act of under- 
aunding is said to have been exerted in giving his blessing to a young 
lady that rerjuested it of him. 

He was always ready to assist any authors in correcting their works, 
and selling them to booksellers, — I have done wridng, said he, myself, 
and should assist those that do write. 

Johnson always advised his friends, when they were about to marry, 
to unite themselves to a woman o;' a pious and religious frame of 
mind. — Fear of the world, and a sense of honour, said he, may have 
an effect upon a man's conduct and behaviour ; a woman without 
religion is without the only motive that in general can incite her to 
do well 

When some one asked him for what he should marry, he replied, 
first, for virtue ; secondly, for wit ; thirdly, for beauty ; and fourthly, 
for mone^. 

He thought worse of the vices of retirement than of those of 
society. 

He attended Mr. Thrale in his last moments, and stayed in the 
room praying, as is imagined, till he had drawn his last breath. — His 
servants, said he, would have waited upon him in this awful period, 
and why not his friend ? 

He was extremely fond of reading the lives of great and learned 
persons. Two. or three years before he died, he applied to a friend 
of his to give him a list of tliose in the French language that were 
well written and genuine. He said, that Uolingbroke had declared 
be could not read Middkton's life of Cicero. 

He was a great enemy to the present fasliionabte way of supposing 
wonhless and iniamous persons mad. 
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He was not apt to judge ill of persons without good reasons ; an 
lid friend of his used to say, that ta general he thought too well of 
I kind. 

One day, on seeing an old terrier lie asleep by the fire-side at 
itreatham, he said. Presto, you are, if possible, a more lazy dog than 

am. 

Being told that Churchill had abused him under the character of 
'omposo, in his Ghost, — I always thought, said he, he was a shallow 
cllow, and I think so stilL 

The duke of ••• once said to Johnson, that every religion had a 
ertain degree of morality in it ; — Aye, my lord, answered he, but the 
Christian religion alone puts it on its proper basis. 

When some one asked him how he felt at the indifferent reception 
if his tragedy ai Urury-lane; — Like the Monument, said he, and as 
nshaken as that fabrick. 

Being asked by Dr. Lawrence what he thought the best system of 
ducation, he replied, — School in school-hours, and home- instruction 
a the intervals. 

I would never, said he, desire a young man to neglect his business 
yt the purpose of pursuing his studies, because it is unreasonable; I 
rould only desire him to read at those hours when he would other- 
ise be unemployed. I will not promise that he will be a Bentley; 
iit if he be a lad of any parts, he will certainly make a sensible 
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thought it possible. He said, Isaac Hawkins Browne had endea* 
voured at it in English, but could not get beyond thirty verses. 

When a Scotsman was one if.f talking to him of the great writers 
of that country that were then existing, he said, — We have taught 
that natioD to write, and do they pretend to be our teachers 7 let me 
lieai no more of the tinsel of Robemon, and the foppery of Dal- 
lymple. He said, Hume had taken his style from Voltuie. He 
iroald never hear Hume mentioned with any temper : — A man, said 
tit, who endeavoured to persuade his friend who had the stone to 
shoot himself I 

Upon healing a lady of his acquaintance commended for her learn- 
ing, he said, — A man is in general better pleased when he has a good 
dinner upon his table, than when his wife talks Greek. My old friend, 
Mrs. Carter, said he, could make a pudding, as well as translate 
Epiaetus from the Greek, and work a handkerchief as well as com- 
pose a poem. He thought she was too reserved in conversation upon 
subjects she was so eminently able to converse upon, which was 
occasioned by her modesty and fear of giving oHence. 

Bdng asked whether he had read iHn. Macaulay's second volume 
of the Hiitoi/ of England ; — No, Sir, says he, nor her first neither. — 
He would not be introduced to the /^ht Raynal, when he was in 
Enriutd. 

He wu one night behind the scenes at Drury-lane theatre, when 
Mi; Ganick was preparing to go upon the stage in the character of 
Macbeth, and making a great noise by talking, Mr. Garrick desired 
him to desist, as he would interrupt his feelings; — Punch, says John- 
ton, has no feelings ; bad you told me to have held my tongue, I 
should have known what 70a meant 

He said, that when be first convened with Mr. Bruce, the Abys- 
nnian traveller, he was very much inclined to believe he had been 
there; but that he had afterwards altered his o[»nion. 

He was much pleased with Dr. Jortin's Sermons, the language of 
which be thought very elegant ; but thought his life of Erasmus a 
dnllbook. 

He «ai very well acquamted with Pnlmanaazar, the pretended 
Fonnosan, and said, be had never teen the dose of the life of any 
one that he wished so much his own to resemble, as that of him, fijr 
its pmi^ and devotion. He told tnany anecdotes of him ; and said, 
be was supposed by his accent to have been a Gascon. He said, 
tbit FMlnuiuanr qx)ke English with the dty accent, and coarsely 
CBOi^ He fix •Dots yean spent his eveoings at « publick boate 
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near Old-Street, where many persons went to talk with him ; Johnson 
asked whether he ever contradicted Psalmanaazar ; — I should as 
1, said he, have thought of contradicting a bishop ; — so high did 
he hold his character in the laiier part of his life. When he was 
asked whether he had ever mentioned Formosa before him, he said, 
he was afraid to mention even China. 

He thought " Cato " the best model of tragedy we had ; yet he used 
to say, of all things, the most ridiculous would be, to see a girl ciy 

the representation of it. 

He thought the happiest life was that of a man of business, with 
some literary pursuits for his amuseraent ; and that in general no one 
could be virtuous or happy, that was not completely employed. 

Johnson had read much in the works of Bishop Taylor ; in his Dutch 
Thomas ^ Kempis he has quoted him occasionally in the margin. 

He is said to have very frequently made sermons for clergymen at 
a guinea a-piece ; that delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of New- 
gate, was written by him, as was also his Defence, spoken at the bar 
if the Old Bailey. 

Of a certain lady's entertainments, he said, — What signiSes going 
thither ? there is neither meat, drink, nor talk. 

He advised Mrs. Siddons to play the part of Queen Catherine in 

Henry VIII." and said of her, that she appeared to him to be one of 
the few persons that the two great corrupters of mankind, money and 
eputation, had not spoiled. 
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a upon his intnxluction to Johnson said, — I am afraid, 
Si, you will not like me, I huve the misfortune to come from Scot- 
land : — Sir, answered he, that is a misfortune ; but such a one as you 
and the rest of your countiymen cannot help. 

To one who wished him to diinlc some wine and be jolly, adding, 
— ^You know Sir, im vifui Mritas: Sir, answered he, this is a good re- 
commendation to a man who is apt to lie when sober. 

When he was first introduced to General Paoli, he was much struck 
with his reception of him ; he said he bad very much the air of a man 
who had been at the head of a nation : be was particularly pleased 
with his manner of receiving a stranger at his own house, and said it 
had dignity and alTability joined together. 

Johnson said, he had once seen Mr. Stanhope, lord Chesterfield's 
son, at Dodslc/s shop, and waa so much struck with his aukward 
manners and appearance, that he could not help asking Mr. Dodsley 
who he was. 

Speaking one day of tea, he said, — What a delightful beverage 
must that be, that pleases all palates, at a time when they can take - 
nothing else at breakfast ! 

To his censure of fear in gencn^l, be made however one exception, 
with lespect to the fear of death, limerum maximus { he thought that 
the belt of tu were but unprofitable lervants, and had much reason 
to fear. 

Johnson thought very well of lord Kaimes's " Elements of Criti- 
ciam ;" of other of his writings he thought very indifferently, and 
laughed much at his opinion, that war was a good thing occasionally, 
as to much ralour and virtue were exhibited in it A fire, says John- 
ton, might as well be thought a good thing ; there is the bravery and 
address of the firemen employed in extinguishing it ; there is much 
humanity exerted in saving the lives and properties of the poor 
nffeien ; yet, says he, after all this, who can lay a fire is a good 
thing? 

Speaking of schoolmasters, he used to say, they were worse than 
the Egyptian task-masters of old. No boy, says he, is sure any day 
be goes to school to escape a whipping : how can the schoohnaater 
tell' what the boy has really forgotten, and what he has neglected to 
learn ; what he has had no opportunities of learning, and what he has 
taken do pains to get at the knowledge of? yet for any of these, how- 
ever difficult they may be, the boy is obnoxious to punishment 

He used to say something tantamount to this : When a woman 
aflbcta kaming, she makes a rivalry between the two sexes for the 
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TIC accomplishments, which ought not lo be, their provinces being 

Hcrent. Milton said before him, 

" For Motcmplition he nod vxlour fonn'd. 
For uftnos the uxl iweel ■ttnclive grace. " 

He used to say, that in all family-disputes the odds were in favour 
the husband, from his superior knowledge of life andmannei^: he 
IS, nevertheless, extremely fond of the company and conversation 
women, and was early in life much attached lo a most beautiful 
>man at Lichfield, of a rank superior to his own. 

He never suffered any one to swear before hira. When , a 

tertine, but a man of some note, was talking before him, and inter- 
ding his stories with oaths, Johnson said. Sir, al) this swearing will 
< nothing for our stoty, I beg you will not swear. The nanator 
int on swearing : Johnson said, I must again intreat you not to 
ear. He swore again : Johnson quitted the room. 
He was no great friend to puns, though he once by accident made 
singular one. A person who aiTected to live after the Greek 
inner, and to anoint himself with oil, was one day mentioned before 
Johnson, in the course of conversation on the singularity of 
i practice, gave him the denomination of. This man of Grtect, or 
eatty as you please to take it 

Of a member of parliament, who, after having harangued for some 
mrs in the house of commons, came into a company where Johnson 
s, and endeavoured to talk him down, he said. This man has a pulse 
his tongue. 
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son, is a scoundrel : — having nothing in particular to do himself, and 
having none of his time appropriated, he was a troublesome guest to 
penoDE who had much to do. 

He rose as unwillingly as be went to bed. 

He said, he waa always hurt when he found himself ignorant of 
any thing. 

Being asked by a young man this (luestion, Pray, Sir, where and 
what is Palmyra ? — Johnson replied, Sir, it is a hill in Ireland, which 
has palm-uees growing on the top, and a. bog at the bottom, and 
therefore is called Palm-mira; but observing that the young man 
believed him in earnest, and thanked him for the intelligence, he 
undeceived him, and not only gave him a geographical description of 
it, but related its history. 

He was extremely accurate in his computation of time. He could 
tell how many heroick Latin verses could be repeated in such agiven 
portion of it ; and was anxious that his friends should take pains to 
iorm in their minds some measure for estimating the lapse of it 

Of authors he used to say, that as they think themselves wiser or 
wittier than the rest of the world, the world, after all, must be the 
judge of their pretensions to supeiiority over them. 
Cnnplainers, said he, arc alwa-fs loud and clamorous. 
He thought highly of Mandeville*! Treatise on the Hypochondriacal 
IKsease. 

I wrote, sud Johnson, the first seventy lines in the "Vanity of 
Human Wishes," in the course of one morning, in that small house 
beyond the church at Hampstead. The whole number was composed 
before I committed a single couplet to writing. The same method I 
pnrsoed in regard to the Prologue on opening Drury-Lane Theatre. 
I did not afterwards change more than a word in it, and that was done 
at the remonstraitce oTGairick ; I did not think his criticism just, but 
it was necessary that he should be satisfied with what he was to utter. 
To a gentleman who expressed himself in disrespectful terms of 
Blackmoie, one of whose poetick bulls he happened just then to re- 
collect. Dr. Johnson answered, — I hope, Sir, a blunder, after you 
have hevd what I shall relate, will not be reckoned decisiTe against 
a poef s reputation : when I was a young man, I tivislated Addison's 
Ixdn poem on the " Battle of the Pigmies and the Cranes," and must 
plead guil^ to the following couplet : 

" DcTwn beta the sowdun boo^ th* nots tbqr Sw^ 
And kiirdthe jct uulmaled yoong." 

And yet I tnist I am no Mock h ead. I afterwaidt changed the word 
iOrdiaioawtJIfd. 
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Wlien Bolingbroke died, and bequeaihed the publication of his 
works to Mallett, Johnsoa observed,— His lordship has loaded a 
bluDderbuss against religion, and has left a scoundrel to pull the 
trigger. 

Were you ever, Sir, said a person to Johnson, in company with Dr. 
VVarbunon ? He answered, I never saw him till one evening, about 

a. week ago, at the bishop of Sl 's : at first he looked surlily at 

ic ; but, nfler we had been jostled into conversation, he took me to 

window, asked me some questions, and before we parted, was so 
well pleased with nie, that he patted me. You always, Sir, preserved 
i respect for him ? Ves, and justly ; when as yet I was in no favour 

ith the world, he spoke well of me,' and I hope I never forgot the 
obligation. 

I am convinced, said he to a friend, I ought to be present at divine 

rvice more frequently than I am ; but the provocations given by 
gnorant and ajfected preachers too often disturb the mental calm 
hich otherwise would succeed to prayer. I am apt to whisper to 
nyself on such occasions, How caji this illiterate fellow dream of 
ixing attention, after we have been listening to the sublimest truths, 
lonveyed in the most chaste and exalted language, throughout a 
ilurgy, which must be regarded as the genuine offspring of piety im- 
jregnated by wisdom. Take notice, however, though 1 make this 
confession respecting myself, I do not mean to recommend the 
fastidiousness that sometimes leads me to exchange congregational 
for solitary worship. — He was at Streatham church when Dodd's first 
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At one period of the Doctor's life he was reconciled to the bottle 
Sweet wines, however, were his chief favourites ; when none of these 
were before him, he would sometimes drink port with a lump of sugar 
in every glass. The strongest liquors, and in very lajge quantities, 
produced no other effect on him than moderate exhilaration. Once, 
And but once, he is known to hare had his dose, a circumstance which 
he himself discovered, on finding one of his sesquipedalian words 
hang fire ; he then started up, and gravely observed, — I think it time 
we should go to bed. After a ten years' forbearance of every fluid 
except tea and sherbet, I drank, said he, one glass of wine to the 
health of Sir Joshua Reynolds, on the evening of the day on which 
he was knighted ; I never swallowed another drop, till old Madeira 
was prescribed to me as a cordial during my present indisposition, 
but this liquor did not relish as formerly, and 1 therefore discon- 
tinued it. 

His knowledge in manufactures was extensive, and his compre- 
hension relative to mechanical contrivances was still more extraor- 
dinary. The well-known Mr. Arkwright pronounced him to be the 
only person who, on a first view, understood both the principle and 
powers of his most complicated piece of machinery. 

Ganick, said he, I hear complains that I am the only popular 
autbOT of his time who has exhibited ik> praise of him in print; 
but be is mistaken, Akenside has forbome to mention him. Some 
indeed are lavish in their applause of all who come within the 
cmnpus (tf their recollection; yet be who praises every bodyt 
praises iwbody; when both scales ore equally loaded, neither can 
preponderate. 

A em^ fTtlire, said a gentleman, has not the force of a positive 
oommand, but implies only a strong recommendation. Yes, replied 
Johnson, who overheard him, just such a recommendation as if I 
should throw you out of a three-pair-of-<tairs window, and lecom- 
mend you to fall to the ground. 

He would not allow the verb Grange, a word at present much in 
tue^ to be an English word. Sir, said a gentleman who had some 
pietenwns to literature, I have seen it in a book. Not in a bound 
bookf said Johnson ; dUarrangt is the wotd we ought to use instead 
oTiL 

He tbongfat very favourably of the profession of the law, and 
nid, that the laget thereof for a long series backward, had been 
ftiendt to lelifpoo. Forteacue layt, that their afternoon's employ- 
Bcnl «» the itwly of the Soripti u ea. 
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THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL LETTERS FROU 

RS. HILL BOOTHBY TO DR. JOHNSON 



WERE ALL NUMBERED AND LABELLED BY UUISELF, AND 
BOUND TOGEl'HBtt IN A THIN QUARTO VOLUME.' 



"J«lj-3o. I7SJ- 
Sir, 

■ ASSURE you I esteemed your request to write to and hear 
. from me, as an honour done rac, and received your letter with 
uch pleasure : most peogile, and particularly a lady, would tremble 
taking up the pen to reply to a letter from Mr. Johnson ; but I had 
e pleasure of experiencing so much candour and goodness in the 
tn, that I have no fear nf the eminent genius, extensive learning. 
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towards me : tell mc my faults, and assist me in rectifying them. Do 
not give me the least reason to doubt your sincerity by any thing that 
has the air of compliment Female vanity has, I believe, no small 
share in the increase of the difficulties you have found in one part of 
your labours ; 1 mean, that of explaining in your Dictionary the 
general and popular language. You should therefore treat this vanity 
u an enemy, and be very fat from throwing any temptation in its 
w»y. 

I have great obligations to Dr. Laurence and his family. They 
hive hearts like yours ; and therefore 1 do not wonder they are partial 
in judging of me, who have a friendly and grateful heart. You are in 
the right : I should have been most heinously offended, if you had 
omitted a particular inquiry after my dear charge. They are all six in 
perfect health, and can make as much noise as any six children in 
England. They amply reward all my daily labours for them : the 
eldest has her dear mother's disposition and capacity. I am enabled 
to march on steadily with my shattered frame ; how long, I think not 
o^ bat chearfully wait for 

* kind Nitdiv'i ilEnal of letremt ' 

whenever it pleases God. 

I hope, however, to see you the autior t^a Great Dictionary before 
I go^ and to have the pleasure of joining with a whole Nation in your 
apidause : and when you have put into their hands the means of 
■peaking and writing the English language with ai much purity and 
[ffopriety as it is capable of being spoken and wrote, give tne leave to 
Kcommend to you yonr future studies and labours — let them all be 
devoted to the glory of God, to exemplify the true use of all language! 
waA tonguei. 7^ vatUly af all human wisAti, yon have finely and 
fiwdbly proved ; what is then left for you, but to seek after certain and 
pennaaent happiness, divine and eternal goods, 

' (Tbcse gDodi be grsnti, who giuti tha power to gain,} ' 

and vrith all the great talents bestowed on you, to call others to the 
nme pumil? How should I rejoice to see your pen wholly em- 
ployed in the glorious Christian cause ; inviting all into the ways of 
; proving and displaying the ralj paths to peace I 
T you have chosen this most interesting subject of Religion 
in your KamUert, I have warmly wished you never to chute any 
otbet Yon see, &, I am much inclined to indulge the liberty you 
luve pren me of converuig with you in this way. But I will not 
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e2ae mjrMlf longer u the tuuard of tirmg 70a. One request, hcnr- 
er, I must ouke ; tome of those puts of ]rour life, which, you uj, 
» in idleness, pnj, for the futare, bestow on one who hu a 
eat regard lor you, will highly vaJoe every testimony of your esteem, 
)dis,S(r, 

Youi much obliged friend and humble servant, 

H. BoOTHBY. 

My good wishes attend Miss Williams. Mr. Fiuherben returns 
lu his compUments. We are now at TJssingtop , near Ashboum, 
erbjihiie." 



LETTER n. 

"TiniuEton, Dec. 4, 1753. 
Dear Sik, 

Vou might be very sure that something extraordinary and un< 
oidable must keep me so long silent, to a person whom from every 
Olive I esteem and regard, and consequently love to converse with. 
ill honestly own to you likewise, that I was extremely pleased with 
ir letter, aa one of the preiiiest things I ever read in my life, and 
nged xci praiu you in reply to it, as a proof of ray being convinced, 
at, as a fritnd, I owed you this honest tribute. But, alas 1 all ray 
rposcs of writing were prevented ; first, by a series of family engage- 
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dispensation of Providence a blessing ; enjoy the sweet portion, nor 
quarrel with the medidnal draught, because it is bitter. What I 
have hinted to you, or perplexity, &c is in the confidence of friend- 
ship. 

May all your labours be blest with success 1 Excuse my trembling 
hand, which cannot do more at present than assure you, I am, dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and sincere friend, 

H. BOOTHBV. 

Some acquaintance of mine at a distance will have it that you 
sometimes write an Adventurer; for this reason, because they like 
some of those papers belter than any except the Ramblers. I have 
not seen any. Pray tell me if I must ; for, if your pen has any share ' 
in them, 1 shall take it ill to be deprived of the benefit Be so good 
as to let me hear from you, when you have leisure." 



LETTER III. 

" T>Hin|[lm, Dec. 19, 1753. 

Dear Sir, 

You very obligingly say, ' Few are so busy as not to find time 
to do what they delight in doing.' That I have been one of those - 
few, my tx>t having, till now, found time to answer your last kind 
letter, may convince you. My indisposition, and confinement on that 
accoont, nude it necessary for me to double my application for my 
little flock; and, as my strength increased, I found occasions to exer- 
die its increase also ; so that I really have not had a moment to spare. 
I know you will be better pleased to infer from hence that my health 
is much mended, than you would be with the finest and most artful 
anangement of abstracted reasoning that ever was penned. I have 
been a great moralizer ; and, perhaps, if all my speculative chains 
were linked together, they would fill a folio as large as the largest of 
dwse many wrote by the philosophical Duchess of Newcastle, and be 
just as useful as her labours. But I have wholly given up all attempts 
of this ioct, convinced by experience that they could at most afford 
only a present relief. The one remedy for all and every kind of 
■arrow, the deeply^tperietKed Royal Prophet thus expresses : 

' Id the multitude v& sorrows which I had in my heart, thy comforts 
bave refreshed my soul' 

!■ oolj ia Ibc Huvkhlv Gilc^ bud 1 
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As I ibink, I wrile ; and cxprcH my tbooghis in wordi thai 6nt 
oStj, tans prcmediutMMi, u jroo lee. As I hare told 70a bdbre, I 
wriie to die ixitnd, not to /Af Mr. Johnson «bo himseU' writes btoer 
than znj man. I sbaQ coapiy vith jrtjor lecjaca, aod not inclose 
tbi* ; tiKW^ u the saune tuae I am caosdous I have so little daim 
to a place among jovriiches, that a waste-paper dnwerrilt be a much 
propcrer one for m^ poor productioas : howcvci; if thej have this 
mcni, and fM regard tbem as proa6 that I mod) esteem jou, they 
«tll ansver my purpose, which is tlut of being regarded as, 
Dear Sir, 

Yoor aHectioQate and sincere friend, 

H. BOOTHBY. 

My jewds an alt well. 

One reason Tor my inclosing my former letters was the not being 
sure of your right direction, but I hope I have recollected one. You 
have not answered ray {fuesiion in my last postscript." 



" SUurdi;, Feb. 16, 1754, 
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I wonder not 3t your hesiuting to impart a secret to a woman ; but 
am the more obliged to you foi communicating it as a secret, after so 
hesitating. Such a mark of your deliberate con^dence shall be strictly 
regarded; and I shall seek for letter T, that I may read with re- 
doiMai pleasure. I want to know when the Great Dictionary will 
prove itself truly so, by appearing. Every thing that relates to Mr. 
Johnson has the best wishes of a friendly heart ; here I include Mrs. 
Williams ; and desire she will accept her share, which I am sure she 
will with pleasure, on account of my being, dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, and much obliged humble servant, 

H. BoOTHBV. 

At a friend of youn and Dr. L 's, and one who seems worthy 

to be such, I am solicitous to inquire afler the health of Dr. Bathurst. 

Excuse huny and its effects ; I mean, my health is very weak, and 
I luTc much to do." 



LETTER V. 

"Hath, Mardi II, 1754. 

Dear Sik, 

It ia impossible for me not to pay due regard to your kind 
•olidtiide for my better health. I shall therefore begin this letter, as 
you enjtrin me, with an account of it, and tell you it really is better. 
The inters did not agree with me for some days after I began dnok- 
ing them; but a little medicinal assistant administered by Dr. Hartley 
has so reconciled us, that for a week past they have been very salutary, 
givm me an appetite, strength to use exercise without fatigue, whole 
nights of sweet sleep, and, what some people here would even prefer 
to tbeK, better looks. For all these I am truly thankful to the Giver 
of all good. You are doubtful whether I am not hurt by needless 
mnxiety. Be do longer so ; but be sure I am not — jujleitrt unto the 
iaj, U tkt evil therec^, a my preservative from all anxious thought for 
the monow. I look not forward but to an eternity of peace and joy, 
and in this view all vain solicitude for the things of this life is taken 
away. 

You find pleasure in writing letters, and to hl I will put a stop 
to yoor fiutber inquiry into the cause of this, by most truly assuring 
70D, you give me a very great pleasure in reading your letters. I 
csmatfy wish to be indeed your friend ; and as far as I am capable 
of being tuch, I b^ yon always to be ceitain you are conferring an 
jjjij^rinw irben you confide in me, or command me. Immediately 




•^.stnck. TifboaiL Haaj mx thctemmi 
ij^jtyt Be,tsere a bvt sac that oa aiA— m 
Xj Ma i n o w boc aOowa mt bat avaya 
sirttiL Mr. rczberben kmi c 
Larr Koe ac/^uaiaoace, ai 
rae. Tbu, thou^ I dcvci' ^ hU ifae yrtfic tDcnes bcr^ I can 
tdfVm b« ilone : bat I »as detamimBd U ncsre haif an bos. to 
thank you, and to tcU j^ou, wfacaei^ foa fannr me widi jour Ictten, 
no mgagaaeati thall pmtnt myaMBriagToo, I Roeinc them in cveiy 
place wtth ibe greatest pleanuc, and am, aitd shall be. 
Dear Sir, 

Youi affcctioaate friend, 

H. BOOTHVY. 

Overlook aU defects." 

Su;>erv!nbed "To Mr. Johnson, at his bouse in Gough Square, 

Ltiddon." 
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am, thank God, better than when I (itst came to this place; and so 
chearful, that those of my acquainunce who think there is no other 
use for sriMTS but to ENjov UFE IN PUBLIC, to spesk in theii oini 
style, wonder I do not frequent the rooms, balls, &c. But the dream- 
ing part of mjr life ia over, and all my pursuits are bent towards the 
seeming — 

' A Mber ecitaiotj of waking bliu.' 

I fly from dissipation to serious recollection, a sort of labour which b 
succeeded by a chearful reit. 

Sir Charles Giandison I have not read. The reflection of having 
thrown away much precious time formerly in useless and unprolitable 
reading makes me extremely cautious ; and I am in a bookseller's 
shop, like a Bee in a garden, which you have seen fly round and 
round, from flower to flower, nor ever rests on any till it finds one 
which will yield pure honey. So I just touched Sir Charles Grandison 
io my examining flight ; but, from my instinct, found there was no 
honey for MB. Yet am Ifarfromsayingtheremay not beMK//mi/m:x 
for other kind ttf bees. However, I And the few to whose judgement 
I paj the greatest deference agree with you. Mr. Richardson's in- 
tentioa I honour; but to apply your own words truly on this 
oocuioii — 'The best intention may be troublesome.' And perhaps . 
the same way and manner of executing may weary. His mistaking 
the mannen, and life, of those whom you truly say we condescend to 
call CKEAT people, is, I think, very pardonable. It would not be 
worth a Naturalist's while to spend the greatest part of his time in 
observing the various tinctures a camelion takes from every body it 
approaches; and yet he must do so, to give a true representation of 
the colours of its life. You can make the application. 

I am intirely of your opinion with regard to education. I will 
labour all I can to produce plenty. But sanguine hopes will never 
tempt me to feel the torture of cutting disappointment I have seen 
even Pauls plant, and Apollos water in vain, and am convinced God 
oaiY can ^ve the increase Mine is a fruitful soil Miss Fitzherbert 
is yet cTcry thbg I can wish. Her eldest brother, a fine lively boy; 
but, tm/n mus, too indulgent a (kthcr will make it necessary for him 
to be sent to school ; the sooner the better. Do you know of any 
idiool where a boy of six yean old would be taken care of, chiefly as 
to his morals, and Uught English, French, &c. till of a fit age for a 
public school ? 

Yoa do not say a word of the Dictionary. Hiss Fitzherbert and I 
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Sat Ks pahfictdoa. I know foa «nil be lo indulgent to 
1 ^wBtl.sss» ktnc taw the pleuHR of beani^ from you soon. Mj 
KBcere rcfvd and bat vishcs wfflahnfisnead yoo, as I am, 

YottT obl^ed and aStcdaoue ^ieod, 

H. BOOTHBY. 

A ratny Ait hnx prevraied my dnnlEBig tbc vaters, or I should have 
-).uarde<d tfae bend-«ch, ntbcr than biTc been tongcr silent.' 



LETIHt Vn. 



"BMh, MajM, IJS4. 



DSAK Sut, 

How was I surpriied this moming, when, on opening a letter 
front you, with the pleasing expectation of its being a reply to one I 
wrote to you above a weeic ago, 1 found you kindly complaining of 
iBj tileoce. The rejections you begin your letter with seemed to me, 
at Srst, as if you had mistaken in directing it to mc, as I well knew I 
felt, and had very lately expressed, a regard you could not have (he 
least doubt oC The servant assures me he put my letter into the 
poot-box bimselt The post-master assures me, none put there ever 
£uL Yet somehow this has failed. I shall be sony if it does not 
reach you. as there were some parts of it (for it was no short one) 
wrote with the freedom and confidence of friendship ; and the whole 
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LETTER VUL 

" Ttninctoti, JaDC 5, 1754. 

Deu Sn. 

The fiist Insure moment I have, is most justly due to the com- 
pliance with )-our kind request to be iofonned of our arrival here; and 
with much pleasure I tell you, that, after a very good journey of four 
days, we were met with the bloom of health, and the endearing smiles 
of innocence, last Friday, at Tissington. The sensations of joy and 
thankfulness I experienced on this interview with the little creatures 
are not to be described : but, I am persuaded, no heart but her*5who 
bequeathed them to me, ever so truly owned and received them u 
children. 

The loss of lAal letter I can no way account for — think no more of 
it The rabject of part of it was my then situatioa, and some reflec- 
tKMUon the exceeding decline of conversation I observed in general; 
in wfakh there seemed to be no other propriety than that of trifling 
FrcDch w(»di to trifling somethings, not worthy of being called . 
tkou^Ot. I mentioned Adventunn, &c. and expressed, as well as Z 
could, my particular satisfaction in Mr. Johnson's bullion, or rather 
pure Stirling, amidst the tinsel base-mixed stuff I met with, and the 
high value I set on his letters. I gave you an abstract of Famewortb's 
History, which I have not time to repeat I thank you for thinking 
of a school, and recommending one. Your recommendation would 
immediately fix me, if I iUont was to determine. Two have been 
particularly recommended to Mr. Fitzherbert, Fulham and Wands- 
worth ; and we have for some time been making all the inquiry we can 
into both. The last I have many objections to. I shall be much 
obliged to you for a particular account of your friend \ as — how many 
boys he takes — hit rules and rates — and also if he has a French and 
dancing-master. I am strongly biassed towards a man you speak so 
well oC That — wdl iiutrutted in Virtue, is the thing I want ; and a 
visit from you now and then, to confirm this instruction, is a high in- 
ducement To some proper place I hope I shall be permitted to take 
this dear boy this Summer, when I also hope for the pleasure of see- 
ing yoo. I know it will be a pleasure to you to assist me in an affair 
of ■achcaiueqoence,onmanyaccDunta;and I shall not lay any more 
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Xi. JitAerbat aboot FoIhuB dll I bear from yoo ; wfalch, I ume 
^ I t i tf <h> witboni great f a riiifar tioo ; as I am. 
Dear Sir. 

Your c^Iiged and alEccdooate friend, 

H. BOOTBBT. 

Exmse the effects of hony. I have a cold I brocgbt from Bath ; 
! I am in modi becta beabh than I have been foe ibove 



LETTER IX. 

" TiiBii£laD, Jul; I, 1754. 
DxAR Sir, 

Truth is my delight : no establishment of custom will, I hope, 
X make me deviate from it And as an excuse seems to me a kind 
bf screen, which has at least the appearance of concealing something; 
nve would not have seen, I make none. Nor shall I now say more 
upon my long silence, than that I have thought and felt it such my- 
self, and from thence leave you to infer that it has been unavoidable. 
jYour last letter was such a one as I expected from yoa on such a sub- 
Beet, — that is, so clear, full, candid, sensible, kind, and friendly, as I 
ardly ever saw from any other. If I had your talent of expression, 
I could exp.itiate on this letter with great pleasure ; but as 1 have not, 
I must deny mvself thi« indulgence, and treasure 
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must be submitted to, with the view of avoiding greater. I cannot 
help, with much pity, regarding a mere fox-hunter as an animal little 
superior to those he pursues, and dreading every path that seemi to 
lead towards this miserable chace. 

My health continues tolerable, thank God ; yours, and every other 
good, I sincerely wish you. If present resolutions hold, I may have 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with you ; however, I hope for 
that of hearing from you. I beg you never to let me lose one of your 
reflections upon life. Drop thenn on the paper just as they arise from 
your mind; I love them, and profit by them ; and I am pleased par- 
ticularly sometimes to find one of my own, brightened and adorned 
with your strong and masterly colouring, which gives me back the 
imageof my mind, like the meeting an old acquaintance after absence, 
but extremely improved. I have no reason, I own, to expect a letter 
from you soon ; but think not that, because I have not before now 
desired one, I do not deserve one, because I can with truth assure you 
I have this claim. Nobody can more value your correspondence, or 
be with greatei' esteem than I am, 
Dor Sir, 

Your friend, and obliged humble servant, 

H. Booth BY." 



"Tisuncton, Augiul 5, 1754. 

Dear Sir, 

I have, as yon desired, endeavoured to think about and 
examine your hypothesis ; but this dear little boy, and the change re- 
solved on for him, would not suffer me to speculate in a general way 
to much purpose. Must you not allow our perception of pain and of 
pleasure to be in an equal degree? Or does it not often happen, 
ihu we ue even more sensible to pain than pleasure ? If so ; thou 
dangtt wAmI do not incnate our praatt Mappiitas, wUl net enable ut to 
fid tAt mtsU vidstUude 0/ gladness teilk guidter, but only with equal, or 
with a less decree of perception ; and consequently we shall be either 
no gaineiB or losers on the whole: And yet, though I am sure I shall 
eaperienoe the truth of this, if I only see you for a few houn, I shall 
however denie to see you. This it an enigma I will leave to your 
■oliitioii,aiKl proceed to tell you, that, if nothing intervenes to change 
it, die pfeaent ns(dnti(» ii, that we ore to set out for Fulham on 
WedncMlay wvainigh^ the 14th of August On account of the dear 
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mle ooei I ih>II lemve here, I (faaH be obliged to nuke a speedy re> 
im ; and profMse st*jiag oaij a week at a fneod's in Putney, to see 
J dung 6Jted, aa well as I can, for my young man. But I will 
XKuhve u> see jrou and a ver>' few more of my friends in town ; and 
. thall hear &om me, as to the wAem and wAm, from Putney. 
Von, full of kindness, sitting in your study, will, I know, say — ' Why 
t she hcrry betself about so ? ' — I answer, to save you the pain of 
his tboagbi, that travelling always is very serviceable to me, in point 
>f health. 

Vou will never provoke me to contradict you, unless you contradict 
ne, without reasons and exeroplication to support your opinion. Tis 
J tnie — all these things you have enumerated, are equally pitiable 
rith a poor foK-hunier. Tis not in man to direct, either his own, or 
e way of Others aright; nor do I ever look but to the supreme and 
Il-wise Governor of the universe, cilher for direction, or with hope, 
know you kindly mean to avert the pain of disappointment by dis- 
ouraging expectation ; but mine is never sanguine with regard to any 
hing here. Mine is truly a life of faith, not of sight ; and thus I 
lever, as Milton says — 

or Heul i» Hope ; but ttill beat up, and MrtT 
Righl onwaitl. ' 

I like not the conclusion of your last letter; it is an ill compliment 

' call that mean, which the person you speak to most highly esteeroa 

t-alues. Know yourself and me better for the future, and be 
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days. This evening we take dear Billy to school ; and till I have seen 
how he settles there, I am fixed here. Fonn some little plan for me, 
to be CEecuted towards the latter end of this week ; for really I am 
not capable of fonning any myself at this time — and communicate it 
by the penny-post in a billet to me at Mrs. D'Aranda's in Putney. I 
and my little companions here are well, and all has a favourable aspect 
with regaid to the dear boy's situation. I never forget any thing you 
say ; and now have in my mind a very just and useful observation of 
Toun, viz. ' The effect of education is very precarious. But, what can 
be hoped without it ? Though the haivest may be blasted, we must 
yet coitivate the ground,' &c I am, (somewhat abruptly] — but, 
I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your much obb'ged and affectionate friend, 

H. BOOTHBV." 



LETTER XII. 

"Sundftj Evening, Holbom Bridge. 

Dear Sir, 

Do you thbk I would ha-'e been almost two days in town 
without seeing you, if I could either have been at liberty to have made 
you a visit, or have received one from you ? No : you cannot think 
so unjustly of me. The tnith is, I have been in a huny ever since I 
came here, and am not well To-morrow I am obliged to go a little 
way into the country. On Tuesday, Dr. Lawrence has engaged me to 
spend the evening at his house, where 1 hope to meet you, and fix 
with you some hour in which to see you again on Wednesday. 
Thursday, down towards Derbyshire. Thus is whirled about this 
little machine; which, however, contains a mind unsubjeci to rotation. 
Socb you will always find it 

H. BoOTHBV." 

LETTER XIIL 

" Patney, Angiut tj, 17J4. 
Dkar Sir, 

Unless a very great change is made in you, you can never hare 
the least reason to apprehend the loss of my esteem. Caprice may 
have accompanied the mornings and perhaps noon of my life, but 
toy evening hai banished that fickle wanderer; and as now I fix not 
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^uUfo, bjr the tiflK I Aol be in towa, I mapae he v31 fane 
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«n, u fuu thill )»<%£ bcM. Mr. Fitzfacrixfi I fane aat kcb hbw 
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iccm uid troe rcgaid, 

DeuSir, 

VouT aSeclioaate frieod, 

H. BocrTHIY. 

Mn. D'Arand* and the foung ladies doire oompUmenU. Uf 
to MiM Williams." 



LETTER XIV. 
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can faiBy communicate to him all you was so good as to execute for 
US in the library aRair, and your opinion concerning the disposal of 
the books. I only saw enough of you in Putney, and in town, to malce 
me wish to see more. It will soon be in your power to gratify this 
wish. Place is a thing pretty indiflerent to me, but London I am 
least fond of any ; however, the conversation of some few in It will 
soon take off my dislike. I do not mean this as a letter ; call it what 
you wtlL It is only to tell you why I did not see you again ; that I 
hope a future time will recompense for this loss ; that we are safe here ; 
and that eveiy where I am, and shall be, with much esteem, 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and affec^onate friend, 

H. Booth BY. 

You can write amidst the uttle of women, because your attention 
is so strong to sense, that you are deaf to sound. I wonder whether 
you could write amidst the prattle of children — no better than I, I 
really believe, if they were your own children, as I find these prattlers 



LETTER XV, 

"TiMington, Sept. 38, 1754. 
Dear Sir, 

Do you wait to hear again from me? or why is it that I am so 
long without the pleasure of hearing from you ? Had my brother 
kept his appointment, I should not have failed to give you a second 
letter sooner ; now is the first moment I could tell you his determina- 
tion concerning the books. But tirst I am to give you his compli- 
ments and thanks for your part in the affair. He thinks, as the sum 
offered by Mr. Whiston is so small a one, and his son is likely to be a 
scholar ; it will be best to suspead any sale of the books for the pre- 
sent ; and if, on further consideration, he finds he must part with 
them, then to do it in the method you proposed ; as, that way, some 
may be selected for his son's use, and the rest sold, so as to make 
more than to be parted witli to a bookseller. Upon considering both 
sides of the question, he rather chuses the hazard on one side, with 
the certainty c^ greater profits in case of success, than to accept of 
Mr. Whiiton'i sum for all the books at present. But I am preparing 
for a journey to town ; and therer I hope, I shall have an opportunity 
of ex|daining upon this subject in a clearer manner; for, though I 
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soar wbat I votud aj, I caaaot sqr B deady, uudst the ■■"■ft— ftm 
if uleas in 1B7 hod M this dme. I beg to bear Grom j>oa ; however 
ink I Buf deserve, I caanot help much doiriag a letter 6oin jxia, 
f your taste and jodgmeot cutoot allow me any diing as a wiitn j yet 
t mj merit as a sacere friend demaod x retuni. In this '**""~1 1 
nQ yield to nooe ; &x, I am sure, aaac caa have a trocr esteem and 
^icadship towards yoo. than 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and sdectionate friend, 

H. BOOTUBT.' 



LETTER XVI. 

"Tacaiaj, OiMbtx 19, 1 754. 

Dear Sir, 

From what Mrs. Lawrence told me, I have had daily hopes of 
he pleasure of seeing you here, which has prevented me desiring that 
avour. I am much mortified by the disappointment of having been 
o long in town, without one of the greatest sads&ctions I promised 
nysclf in it— your conversation. And, in short, if you will not come 
lere, I must make you a visit, I should have called upon you before 
s time, if the senling my dear little chaige here bad not employed 
ne so much at borne ; now, that business is almost completed. Pray, 
ay when and where, I may have the pleasure of seeing you. Perhaps 

y not imagine how much 1 am affected by the not receiving 
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each ottier's hoars, uid I lecure against « second mortilying dis- 
appointment, I send to tell you, that, not being an evening rapper at 
people's doors, whenever I do go out, it is in a morning — a town- 
moniing — between noon and three o'clock ; and that for the next four 
mornings I must be out Now can't you as conveniently let me have 
the pleasure of seeing you at five some evening ? Name any one ; 
and yon shall have your tea as I can make it, and a gratification in- 
finitely superior, I know, in your estimation to any other, that of see- 
ing your presence gives great pleasure to a friend ; for such I most 
tioccnly am to you, 

H. BOOTHBY." 



LETTER XVIII. 

"Dear Sir, 

I have company, from whom I run, just to say, I have oflen 
rejoiced to see your hand, but never so much as now. Come and see 
me as soon as you canj and I shall forgive an absence which has 
indeed given me do small disturbance. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

H. BoOTHBY." -- 



letter xix. 

"Dear Sir, 

Perhaps yon are the only author in England, who could make 
a play a very acceptable present to me. But you have; and, I 
assure you, I shall leave your Irene behind me, when I go hence, in 
my little repository of valuable things. Miss fitzherbert is much de- 
lighted, and desires her best thanki. The author's company would 
have more enhaiMxd the value tjf the present; but that we will hope 
for soon. I am much obliged to you for the good account of the 
La wrencei, and for many things which increase my regard, and confirm 
Be in beings 

Dear St, 

Your affectionate fiiend, 

H. BoOTHBY.** 
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DR. JOHNSON TO MISS BOOTHBY. 
Aan Mx J^am'i CtOtOitn, vol. iL. p. jai. 

"JMUM7 I, I7SS. 
DuKBT Madam, 

Though I un afraid your illness leaves foa little leisure for the 
ns-vptiod of uiy civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you my coo- 
^luUtKKU on the New Year ; and to declare my wishes, that your 
yc*r» to come may be many and happy. In this msh indeed I include 
m)'wtr, who have none but you on whom my heait reposes ; yet surely 
1 wikh yiiur good, even though your situation were such as should 
penoit you to communicate no gratifications to. 

Dearest Madam, 

Your, Slc 

I, vol. ii., p. 39Z. 

" Dkabkst Madau, 

Nolwdy but you can recompence me for the distress which I 
suiTcrcd on Monday night. Having engaged Dr. Lawrence to let me 
know, at whatever hour, the state in which he left you ; I concluded, 
when he staid so long, that he staid to see my dearest expire. I was 
con)i>0!king myself as I could to hear what yet I hoped not to hear, 
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Idnd conduct to mc, in particular lately, you, who are accustomed to 
make just inferences and conclusions, might have easily made the 
tiue ones, and have discovered, there was too much to be expressed. 
To a less penetrating person, this might occasion a surprize of neg- 
lect; but I could not have imagined you would or could have been 
CO deceived. My friendship is a poor acquisition ; but you see, it is 
so far valuable, that it is firm and constant. Then, you will say, it is 
not a poor acquisition. Well; be it what it will; be assured you 
have as far as it can evei extend, either to please or serve you. But 
do not suspect me. I have an opportunity just now to send this — 
therefore no more till I see you ; except that I am, indeed with much 
esteem, gratitude and affection, 

Deal Sir, 

Your friend, 

H. B. 

I hope I am better, and Miss F. in a good way. She has the 
measles." 



LETTER XXI. 

"TiuinEtoo, June is, «7SS' 
Dear Sir, 

That we arrived safe here, and had every thing to make our 
journey easy and pleasant, is most of what I have time to say, except 
that, amidst the smiles of the country, a country I love, my native 
one, and the smiles of my children, whom I love much more, I am 
sensible you are an hundred and forty miles distant This is not like 
forgetting you. At present I am the worse for the fatigue of travelling ; 
whicli, contrary to custom, was a great one to me : but I hope this 
pure, sweet air, will have a great influence upon my health, when I 
have recovered my fatigue. Your little friend is, I think, the better 
for her four days exercise. Vou were the subject of our conversation 
many times on the road, and will often be sa I hope I shall soon 
find you think of us. I can never forget the hours you generously 
bestowed on one who has no claim or merit, but that of being, 
Dear Sir, 

With nuch esteem, your grateful and affectionate friend, 

H. BOOTHBY. 
Miu Fitihcrberi'i love to you i no small treasure, I assure you." 



r^a. 
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LETfER XXU. 



" TiMiopon. July 4, IJJJ. 



Two letters from Mr. Johnson I Why did I not reply to the 
tirst kind greeting before he answered my letter? I don't love to be 
outdone in kindness ; and I was both angry and pleased, when I saw 
your second letter, my good friend. But the truth is, I have been 
lazy. It had been long since I had known what quiet was ; and I 
found in myself, both inwardly and outwardly, a strong inclination to 
enjoy it. I read your letters over and over; but till now, I could not 
sit down to write to you. It is true, I am abstracted from common 
life, as you say. What is common life, but a repetition of the same 
things over and over ? And is it made up of such things, as a think- 
ing, reflecting being can bear the repetition of, over and over, long, 
without weariness ? I have found not ; and therefore my view is 
turned to the things of that life, which must be begun here, is ever new 
and increasing, and will be continued eternally hereafter. Yet, mis- 
take me not, I am so far from excluding social duties from this life, 
that I am sure they arc a part of it, and can only be duly and truly 
exerted in it. Common life, I call not social life ; but, in general, 
that dissipation and wandering which leads from the duties of it. 
While I was in town, I did not feel m)'self as a part of that multitude 
around me. The objects I saw at dinners, &c. exee/it yourse//, when 
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and complete redemption and restoration for us. Is this enthusiasm? 
Indeed it is truth : and, I trust, you will some time be sure it is so ; 
and then, and not till then, will you be happy, as I ardently wish you. 
I am much better. My cough is now nothing, and my voice almost 
clear, I am weak yet, too weak to attempt to see Dovedale. But 
keep your resolution, and come and see us ; and 1 hope I shall be 
able to walk there with you. I give you leave to fear the loss of me, 
but doubt not in the least of my affection and friendship ; this I can- 
not forgive. Miss Fitzherbert says, she does not forget her promise. 
She is studying your Ramblers to form her style, and hopes soon to 
give you a specimen of good writing. She is very well, and dying 
about the fields every fair day, as the rest are. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you can. I love your letters, 
and always rejoice to find myself in your thoughts. You are very fre- 
quently in mine ; and seldom without a i)etition to Heaven for you. 
Poor is that love, which is bounded by the narrow space of this tem- 
poral scene ; mine extends to an eternity ; and I cannot desire any 
thing less for you, for whom I have the sincerest regard, than endless 
happiness ; as a proof tliat I am truly. 
Dear Sir, 

Your afTecdonate friend, 

H. BooTHfir. _,_, 

The great Dicdonary is placed in full view, on a desk in my own 
iDom. I am aorry you have met with some disappointmenta in the 
Dczt edition. But wishes to Miss Williams. 

Do not say you have heard from me at the good Doctor's. I 
shoold write to him, but have laid out all my present stock of time on 
yon. O — chaises and nich things are only transient disquiets. I have, 
oo a fine still day, observed the water, as smooth as glass, suddenly 
curled on the surface by a litde gust of air, and presently still and 
suHxith again. No more than this are my eiaiu tnuila. like 
Hamlef s Gbou, 'Tit ktn—^Hs gem," 



LETTER XXIU. 

•TittliigtOB, July 43,1755. 
Dbak Sir, 

To answer your quesdons — I tan say that I love your letters, 
beauise it is veiy true that I do lore them ; and I do not know any 
one Ruan why I may not declare this truth ; so mnch do I think it 
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would be for my reputation, that I should chuse to declare it, not only 
to you, but to all who know you. Ask yourself, why I value your 
afleccion ; for you cannot be so much a stranger to yourself, as not to 
know many reasons why I ought kigldy to value it ; and I hope you 
ore not so much a stranger to me, as not to know 1 would always do 
as I ought, though, perhaps, in this case, the doing so has not the 
merit of volition— for in truth, I cannot help it So much in reply to 
the two first sentences in your last letter. It is no unpleasing cir- 
cumstance to me, that the same messenger who has taken a letter to 
the post-house at Ashbourn from me to you, has twice brought back 
one from you to me. Possibly, while I am now replying to your last, 
you may be giving me a reply to mine again. Both ways I shall be 
j)leased, whether I happen to be beforehand with you, or you again 
with me. 

I am desirous that, in the great and one thing necessary, you should 
think as I do ; and J am persuaded you some time will. I will not 
enter into a controversy with you. I am sure I never can this way 
convince you in any point wherein we may differ; nor can any mortal 
convince me, by human arguments, that there Isnot a divine evidence 
for divine truths. Such the Apostle plainly defines Faith to be, when 
he lells us, it is ' tite subitance of thiitgi hoped for, iht evidtiue of things 
not seen.' Human testimony can go no farther than things seen, and 
visible to the senses. Divine and spiritual things are far above — and 
what says St Paul ? — ' For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in Aim f Even so the things of God 
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Fiuherbert has put off his coming here till AugusL My dear Miss la 
very wcIL She bids me send you her love, and tell you, she must 
consider some time about writing to you before she can execute 
properly. 

Do not treat me with so much deference. I have no claim to it ; 
and, from a friend, it looks too like ceremony — a thing I am at this 
time more particularly embarrassed with. Perhaps you never knew a 
person less apt to lake offence than myself; and if it was otherwise in 
general, I am sure you would not have cause to apprehend the giving 
it, but would always be a particular exception to my taking it. 

See how £ir the pleasure of conversing with you has overcome my 
present dislike to writing ; and tet it be a farther proof to you of my 
being. 

Dear Sir, 

Your alTectionate friend, and obliged humble servant, 

H. BOOTHBY.' 

How does Miss Williams and her father? My regards to her." 



LETTER XXIV. 

" Tiniiiirtan, Jnlj 39, 1755. 
Dear Sir, 

As it happened, your rebuke for my silence was so timed as to 
give me pleasure. Your complaints vrould have been vety painful to 
me, bad I not been pretty certain that before I read them you would 
receive a letter, which would take away all cause for them. I could 
not have borne them under the least consciousaeu of having merited 
them. But, quite free from this, such marks of your friendship were 
very pleasing. Ytm need not make use of any argument* to persuade me 
of the Decesnty of frequent writing ; I am very willing to acknowledge 
it in a corretpondeiKe with you ; though I never so little liked to write, 
in general, since I could write, as for some time past Both my mind 
and body are much indisposed to this employment The last is not 
wo easy in the posture which habit has fixed, when I write, and con- 
sequently the mind affected too. To you I always wish to appear in 
the best light ; but you will excuse infirmities ; and to purchase your 
letten I thall think my time happily bestowed. If but one line can 
■ At Ibe end of thii tetter Dr, Jafanton wrote, AmwtrtJL 
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give you pteuure or suspend pain, I shall rejoice. How kind was 
your last little letter ! I longed to return my immediate thanks : but 
Mr, Fitziicrbert's mother, an old lady, bigoted to forms, prevented 
me ; and has prevented me till now. She came here, is here, and 
stays some lime. I continue much better in my health, thank God, 
alert and cheerful ; and have stood storms and tempests, rain and 
cold, unhurt. I observe the good Doctor's rules, and have found 
them efficacious. Mr. Fitzhcrbert had appointed his lime for being 
here as next week, but has changed it to near three weeks hence. 
Tell me some literary ^e^vs — I mean, of your own ; for I am very in- 
different to the productions of others, but interested warmly in all 
yours, both in heart and mind. 

1 hope our diflerence is only in words, or that in time our senti- 
ments will be so much the same, as to make our expressions clear and 
plain. As you say, every moment brings the time nearer in which we 
must think alike. O may this time (or rather end of time to us) which 
will fully disclose truth, also with it disclose eternal happiness to us! 
You see, I cannot help praying for you, nor shall I ever, as I am, 
truly. 

Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

H. BoOTHBY. 

My little flock all well ; Miss much at your service, and has a high 
regard for you. If you mention me at the Doctor's, mention me as 
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me. But my deai children are all well ; and some suDGhine will revive 
me ag^in. This is only to let you see I think of you, and, as I ought, 
receive every instance of your regard, when I assure you it increaiei 
nune^ tad makes me more and more, 
Dear Sir, 

Your grateful and affectionate firiend, 

H. BOOTUBY. 

I will tell you some time what I think of Anacreon." 



LETTER XXVI. 

"AuEHsUl IMS- 

D£AR Six, 

Yon was at Oxford then ? — And I was vain enough to conclude 
you was not in town, or I should have heard from you sooner, and 
you have not lessened my vanity by thinking of and writing to me, in 
a place where so many objects suited lo jour taste would be courting 
your attention — so many of the learned seeking your conversatioQ. 
This is a new obligation, of which I am very sensible. Yet I had 
lather seen a letter, dated from Lidifield, because then I should have 
hoped socm to see Mr. Johnson himself, and for an opportunity of 
ctmversing with him. 

I am at present preparing to receive Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alleync^ Mt. Gemier, &c If you have been in town this week, pro- 
baUj you have seen Mr, Fitzherbert I hope he would not neglect 
to inquire after the most valuable acquaintance he has there. Our 
scene here will be much changed But all is, and ought to be, vari- 
able m this life ; and I expect the change with mudi inward tran- 
quillity. The interval of rest and quiet I have had, has greatly con- 
tributed to the amendment of my health. I walked a mile yesterda) , 
without great fatigue ; and hope I shall be able to support the labours 
to come. I am not careful, however, for the morrow. That is in the 
hands of the almighty and all-merciful God. There I trust; and 
pcay^-Give me /Ais day my daily bread. 

Miss is still tuHiHg- — no wonder that you have ins[Hred h£r with 
ame. She is disturbed she does not write ; yet cannot satisfy herself 
with any mental compoudon. She has yet been working for you. 
I leave her to herself, and hope she wiU produce something. 

ir that, the more people I le^ the more I shall rejoice in 
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a lettei from you. Tunle-reuts, and venison-feasts, I delight not in. 
Treat me soroetimes, u often as you can, with what will be really a 
£casi ; and in the best manner I am able I will thank you, and be 
ever, u noir, 

Dear Sir, 

Youi grateful and affectionate friend, 

H. fiOOTTHBY.' 



LETTER XXVIL 

"Tiuineton, Auenst 30, 175^ 
Dear Sib, 

Everywhere I find myself in your thoughts — at Oxford — in 
town. How shall I reward this kind attention to a friend, this tender 
solicitude for her health and wcUkre ? Vour partiality will, I know, 
make you reply, ' by neglecting no means to procure and preserve 
them.' This is what I am sensible I owe to the most inconsiderable 
creature whom it pleases a good Providence to benefit in the last 
degree by me ; and much more to a friend. Pain and sickness do 
most certainly produce the consequences you observe ; and often do 
I reflect with the greatest wonder and gratitude on all those various 
occasions in which it has pleased God to visit me with these, that he 
should never leave me without that mediatu 0/ /i/e—a/ntnj. 
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there is no avoiding these sometimes. But I have respite seasonably, 
thank God, as now. And next -week Mr. Fitzherbert and his guests 
go to dance at Buxton, and see the Peak. Vou will perhaps think a 
tout round the Peak would be no bad thing for me ; and I should 
think so too, but as this will be ordered, or disordered, by the uncer- 
tainty and irregularity of the directors, it will be a rash attempt for 
me, and, besides, they have only vehicles sufficient for themselves ; so 
that I shall have another resting time, before they return again to stay 
a few days ; and then they all go to Lichfield race, from whence Mr, 
Fitzherbert and Gemier only return back. Now, I have not only 
told you the state of my health, but of affairs here, that you may know 
both how I do, and what I do. 

And, while I am writing all this, I really feet ashamed ; conscious 
how little I merit to be thought of consequence enough for any body 
to desire such information concerning me, particularly you, who I am 
persuaded, might select a friend among the most worthy. Do not 
call this feigned humiUty, or, in other words, the worst sort of pnde. 
Tis truth, I assure you. 

Will you come into Derbyshire? But why do I ask ? You say you 
win. In the mean time, I will endeavour, with God's blessing, to lay 
in a stock of health, that I may have the pleasure of walking with yoa 
in Dovedale, aod many other pleasures I hope for. 

You denre longer letters ; here you have one — but such a one as I 
am afiaid will not make you repeat that desire. However, it will be 
a proof of my willingness to gratify your request whenever it is in my 
power, and that I never say little to Mt. Johnson by choice, but when 
I can hear him talk. 

The least degree of your quiet is a treasure which I shall take the 
titmost care of— but yet, from veiy certain experience, and the truest 
r^ardtoyour peace, I must advise to take it out of all human hands. 
YoaD^ eiqwricDce strongly speaks with mine — 

' Lean Mt on Earth t 'twill pieree thee to the bean j 

A bndun reed, at bet! ; but oft ■ ipear t 

On iu iharp point Peace blecdi, and Hope expiret.' 

Yet such has been the amazing mercy of God to me, that now I can 
•ay—* It is good for me that I have been afilicted.* Looking over' 
some old pm>en lately, I found two lines I had scratched out, which 
wen proji^ictic of what baa since happened to me— 

' VaiWly of pah) wW mika mo know, 
That gnttMt bibs Is dfltwB fton gnaiHt woo.' — 
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Ifiut this perhaps, you say, is fai from being a dissuasive. Why, as 

Tio the event here, 'lis indeed the contrary. But, in general, the dis- 

lappointment and pain is certain, the event not sa There is no peace 

t that ONE, which the Prince of Peace, king of Saiem, left to his 

Jdisciples — ' Peace I leave with you. my peace I give unto you ; not as 

Ihe world giveth, give I unto you.' No — for in another place, our 

' says — ' In the world ye shall have tribulation ' — Seek, and you 

vill surely find. Vou do me the honour to call me your monitrtu ; 

md you see I endeavour to execute the duty of one. Peace and 

happiness here and for ever, do I most ardently wish you ; as I 

n truly, 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged and affectionate friend, 
H. Booth BY. 
Miss's love. 

B. I intended to have concluded this, where I talked of a 
T letter on the Other side, but went on imperceptibly as it were. 
iRemcmber you arc a whole sheet in my debt after you receive this." 



LETTER XXVIII. 



" September 8, 175s, 



It is as impossible for me to forbear writing, as it is to say a 
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; were it publicly to pronounce me superior to ail the 
Aiinda's, Sevign^'s, &c in epistolary excellence. 

I have been fourteen miles to-day, was out by eight in the morning, 
(some hours before your day begins), dispatdied several important 
things, (un tired, but could not suffer anothei post to go without an 
tt I am, 
Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, and obliged one too, 



LETTER XXIX. 

"Tiisington, Scpl. lo, 1755. 

Dear Sir, 

Were I at liberty, it would not be in my power to enhance the 
value of my letters by their scarcity. Vou should have them, till you 
cried out ' Hold your hand.' But you cannot imagine the half of 
what I have to do ; and I assure you, I have on your account put off 
viitiag to others from time to time, till now I am ashamed. Be silent 
at Dr. Lawrence's as to me, for I have been long in debt there : I in- 
tended to have paid to-day, but you won't let me. This way I conr ... 
sder — 'I must go to Derby on Monday, to stay some days— no 
writing then — and, therefore, I must write to Mr. Johnson now, and 
defer the rest — why I mMf/ write to Mr. Johnson, rather than to othen, 
he may find out' — 

Yon do not pity me, when I am whirled round by a succession of 
company ; yet you are anxious for my health. Now this is, though 
perhaps ankaown to you, really a contradiction. For one day's 
crowd, with the preceding necessary preparations to receive them, die 
Amuurt, as it is called, of a large table, with the noise, &c attending 
puUa down my feeble frame more than any thing you can imagine. 
To that, air, gentle exercise, and then quiet and rest, are most friendly. 
You have often declared you carmot be alone ; and I, as oAen, that 
I could itot ie long, unless I was scHne hours in every day alone. I 
have feand myself mistaken ; fw yet I am in being, diough for some 
time past I have seldom had one half hour in a day to myself; and I 
have learned this profitable lesson, that resignation is b<^ter than in- 
dulgence ; and, time is too precious a thmg for me to have at my 
own disposal Providence has given it to others, and, if it may profit 
Aeo^ I shall rejoice^ It b all I desire. 
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you? No — you know I shall ; and, unless duty o 
wuh luher to have that visit dderred, till it may 
tunily of seeing you here on our return in the Suniu. 
this, and contrive so, if possible, as that both in Sui 
I may have the pleasure of your conversation ; 
cheer the gloom of one season, and add to the s 
Such influence has imA a friend on, 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and aflectionate hn 



My dear Miss Fitzherbert is well, very well, and has nev< 
me one alarm since we came here. She sends you her love ^ 
sncerely," 



LETTER XXXI. 

" Sunday Ni^' 
Ht dear Sir, 

I am in trouble about you ; and the more, as I am not able to 
tee how you do myself— pray send me word. Vou have my sincere 
prayera; and the first moment I can, you shall see, - 

Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, ' 

H. BOOTHBY. 

I Iteg yon wouM be governed by the good Doctor while you are 
nek ; when yon are well, do as you please." 



LETfER XXXII. 

My DEAR Sir,* 

Would I was able to reply fully to both your kind letters I 
but at present I am not I trust we shall both be better soon, with a 
blessing apon our good Doctor's means. I have been, as he can tell 

' IbDt. Johmoo'tliuKl-writing, "Dccenbcr, IJS^" 
■ Ib De. JohBMo'f haDd-writins, "Dtetathn, tJSH" alHwBgh it nom to b* 
«■ aMwerlD the BCit, written by Um. 
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jfo% aS ijTm ifii Tf As aa aaawer to one put of jronr letter, I hav« 
MM 7«« a Sttk book. God blen yon. I mnit defer the let^ tin 
IwMMafafe. 

Dear Sir, 

Your afiectiooate fiiend, 

H. BOOTHBV. 

Give Cooper Mme tickets. 

I an iM you KDt fw the bock. I<r. Fltdteibert has named it 
voi* AanoDce. 

TWak 70U tar saving me from what indeed might have greatly hurt 
ae, had J heard ot seen in a paper such a . 



DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOOTHBV. 
niMd*/ " iMtrt tt mU/nm Dr. Samhil JtJuum," foL IL, {k 39^ 



DSAR MAnui, 

It is again midnight, and I am again alone. With what medi- 
tation shall I amiue this waste hour of darkness and vacuity? If I 
turn mjr thoughts upon myself, what do I perceive but a poor helpless 
being, reduced hy a blast of wind to weakness and miseiy ? How my 
present distemper was brought upon me I can give no account, but 
itiifHiie it to some sudden succession of cold to heal ; such as in the 
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hope to be in time what I wish to be ; and what I have 
satisfied myself too readily with only wishing. 

YouT billet brought me, what I much wished to have, a 
that I am still remembered by )'OU at the hour in which 1 
desire it 

The Doctor is anxious about you. He thinks "lu *"" * 

yourself; if you will promise to be cautious, I will 
as we have already exchanged injunctions. HowtT^i,-. I 

me more than you can easily bear ; do not interrupt yoi 
atalL 

Mr. Fitzherbcrt sent to-day to ofTer me some » 
about me say I ought to accept it I shall then 
him if he will send me a bottle. 

There bos gone about a report that I died to-day, which I mention, 
lest you should hear it and be abrmed. You see that I think my 
death may alarm you ; which, for me, is to think very highly of earthly 
friendship. I believe it arose from the death of one of my neighbours. 
You know Dcs Caries's argument, ' I think ; therefore I am,' It is 
as good a consequence, ' I write ; therefore I am alive.' I might give 
aootber, 'I am alive; therefore I love Miss Boothbyj' but that I 
hope our friendship may be of far longer duration than life. 
I am, 

Dearest Madam, 

With sincere affection, 
Yours, &C." 



TO THE SAME. 

" December 3t. 

Mr SWEET Akcel, 

I have read your book, I am afraid you will think without any 
great improvement; whether you can read my notes, I know not. 
You ought not to be offended ; I am perhaps as sincere as the writer. 
Id all things that terminate here I shall be much guided by your in- 
fluence, and should take or leave by your direction ; but I cannot 
receive my religion from any human hand. I desire however to be 
instructed, and am far from thinking myself perfect. 

I beg you to return the book when you have looked into it. I 
should not have written what was in the margin, had I not had it from 
you, or bad I not intended to show it you. 

It aflordt me a new convictitHi, that in these books there is little 
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new, excepC new fonns of expression ; which may be socoetimes taken, 
even bj tbc wnter, for new docthnes. 

I MKcrdr hope that God, vhotn 70a so much dciire to serve 
a/^ht, wiU bkss jin, ood restore yoo to health, if he sees it best. 
Surely DO hoaaan understuidiRg can pray for any thing temporal 
ixbenrise than cottdilioBaUy. Dear Angel, do iwt forget me. My 
hean is foil of teodenxas. 

It has pleased God to pennit rae to be much better; which I be- 
lieve will ptease foo. 

Give me leave, who have thought much on medicine, to propose 
10 yoa an easy, and I think a very probable remedy for indigestion 
and tubndty of the bowels. Dr. Lawrence has told mc your case. 
Take an oonce of dried oiange-peel finely powdered, divide it into 
scnples, and take one scruple at a time in any manner; the best «-ay 
is petfaaps to drink it in a glass of hot red port, or to eat it first, and 
drink the wine after it. If you mix dnnamon or nutmeg with the 
powder, it were not worse ; but it wiU be more bulky, and so more 
troublesome. This is a medicine not disgusting, not costly, easily 
tried, aod if not found useful, easily left off. 

I would not have you offer it to the Doctor as mine. Physicians 
do not I01X intruders ; yet do not take it without his leave. But do 
not be easily put olT, for it is in my opioion very likely to help you, 
ind not likely to do you harm ; do not take too much in haste ; a 
scmple once in three hours, or about five scruples a day, will be suf- 
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TO THE SAME. 



Deakest Dear, 

I sun extremely obl^ed to you Tor the Idr 



of your io- 



(juuy. After I had written to you, Dr. Lawrence came " <" 
have ^ven some oil and sugar, but 1 took thenish > 
recorered my voice. I yet cough much, and sl<°* 
visited by another Doctor to-day ; but I laughed at iiu> u 
I fasted on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, ana 
hunger nor laintness. I have dined yesterday and to-day, aiiu 
tittle refreshment. I am not much amiss; but can no more t 
than if my dearest lady were angry at. 

Madam, 

VOUT, &c." 



TO THE SAME. 

"JtmuuyS, 175C. 
Honoured Madam, 

I beg of you to endeavour to live. I have returned your Ztm/ 
which, however, I earnestly entreat you to give me. I am in great 
trouble ; if you can write three words to me, be pleased to do it. I* 
an aiiaid to ny much, and cannot tay nothing when my dearest ii 
in danger. 
The all-merciful God have mercy on jrou I 

I am, Midam, 

Your, &c.* 



[Mist Boothby died January t6, 1756; upon whose death Dr. 
Johnson compoaied the following prayer. " Prayers and Meditations," 
*c p. 95.] 

Hill Boothby*s Death, Jan. r7j6. 

O Lord God, Almighty disposer of all things, in whose hands are 
life and death, who givest comforu and takest them away, I return 
thee thanks for the good example of Hill Boothby, whom thou hast 
now taken away ; and implore thy grace, that I may improve the 
opportunity of instruction which thou hast afforded me, by the know- 
ledge at her life, and by the sense of her death ; that I may consider 
the uncertainty of my present state, and apply myself earnestly to the 
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t Me. Aac. i>«( is % fa^ I aq 






7V>te«v Efdafk, mfmt Mia US B»iU^, «u wnata ij tit 
ftat^ Sir Bntkt B*tUi^ 



HILL BOOTHBV. 

0>>7 DaafjUd of BuuKC Boontn' nd EuiAirm FirauuajiT, 

BtmOtt. 17, 1708; £«ijum. 16, I7J& 

Could hcMiy, lemtins, tilenu, nnx^ m« 
From tiw dark coniiiwi of ih' inutiUe e"*^ 
Thi* frail DicmorUt had nol aik'd a lev, 
0'(r HiU'a cold rclici, udl; mouUcnnc bene. 
Fricadihip't chute flamt her anient bomn irM, 
And btishl heiigioD't alt her hmI io^r'd : 
Her Mul, (00 heavenly for an boiue of clay, 
Sooo wttre iu carth'butU fabrick lo decay \ 
to iJw la>( >tru{2l« of departing brenlb, 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

BY THOMAS TYERS.' 

W/ HEN Charles the Second was informed of the death of Cowley, 
VV he pronounced, "thai he had not left a better man behind 
him in England." It may be affirmed with truth, that this was the 
cise when Dr. Johnson breathed his last. Those who observed his 
declining state of health during the last winter, and heard his com- 
plaints, of painful days and sleepless nights, for which he took lai^e 
(luantities of opium, had no reason to expect that he could survive 
another season of frost and snow. His constitution was totally broken, 
and DO art of the physician or surgeon could protract his existence 
beyond the i3lh of December. \Vben he was opened, one of his 
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those of Jenkins and Fair 1 But perhaps Johnson had more of life, 
by his intenseness of living. Most people die of disease. He was 
all his life preparing himself for death : but particularly in the last 
Mage of his asthma and dropsy. "Tate care of your sou! — don't 
live such a life as I have done— don't let your business or dissipation 
make you n^leci your sabbath " — were now his constant inculcations. 
Private and publick prayer, when his visitors were his audience, were 
his constant exercises. He cannot be said to have been weary of 
the weight of existence, for he declared, that to prolong it only for 
one year, but not for the comfortless sensations he had lately felt, he 
would suffer the amputation of a limb. He was willing to endure 
postive pain for possible pleasure. But he had no expectation that 
nature could last much longer. And therefore, for his last week, he 
undoubtedly abandoned every hope of his recovery or duration, and 
committed his soul to God. Whether be felt the instant stroke of 
death, and met the king of terrors face to face, cannot be known : 
for "death and the sun cannot be looked upon,"says Rochefoucault. 
But the writer of this has reason to imagine that when he thought he 
had made his peace with his Maker, he had nothing to fear. He has 
talked of submitting to a violent death, in a good cause, without ap- 
prehensions. On one of the last visits from his surgeon, who on per- 
fOTming the puncture on his legs, had assured him that he was better, 
he declared, "he felt himself not so, and that he did not desire to be 
treated like a woman or a child, for that he had made up his mind." 
He had travelled through the vale of this world for more than seventy- 
five years. It probably was a wilderness to him for more than half 
his time. But he was in the possession of rest and comfort and 
plenty, for the last twenty years. Vet the blessings of fortune and re- 
putation could not compensate to him the want of health, which pur- 
sued him through his pilgrimage on earth. J'tut equiUm ttdd atra 

" Vol when we mount the flying iiwd, 
SiU gloomy Care behind." 

Of the hundred sublunary things bestowed on mortals, health is ninety- 
nine. He was bom with a scrophulous habit, for which he was 
touched, as he acknowledged, by good Queen Anne, whose piece of 
gold he carefully preserved. But even a Stuart could not expell that 
enemy to his frame, by a touch. For it would have been even beyond 
the stroking power of Oreatrix in all his glory, to charm it away. 
Though he seemed to be athletic as Milo himself, and in his younger 
days peiformed several feats of activity, he was to the last a (otwul- 
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!i j m *j. BelBftflAiBikpcail^lBleiiBUiirecIowfaalilK woaldwith 
i^^^n. H» |atBic\ ■l i e* sac » degree 01 Sc Vins's dance, ia dkc 
>:reet. unacted ibe aockc of BBny : the s&ic of the mlgar, bat the 
cL}s:passioaof ibebcoer xxt. Thts wruer bas o&en looked another 
V3T, as the ampaaioBS of Peter tbe Great were nsed to do, i^ile be 
W33 uader the ibort p « o » T » ii. He was pcrpemallr Caking opaung 
medkines. He coold only keep tus ""''■**"'« Erom p™»ig giaand. 
He tbooght be was wone fix the aguuioa of actm denise. He 
was afnid of his diaocder's seinng fats bead, and look aQ possible 
care that his nndentaoding should sot be deiaoged Oramdrnm at, 
«/ uT mnt MJw im etrf^rt Mmt. When his knowledge &oa books, 
and he knew all that books cooU kQ him, is coosidered ; wben his 
compositions in feric and prose are eoumecattd to the reader (and a 
complete list of thetn wherever dispersed is desinble) it most appear 
ntraordinary he could abstraa liimseif so much &am his fe^ings, 
and that he could pursue with ardour the plan he laid down of esta- 
blishing a great rcputaiioa. Accumolatirtg learning (and the example 
of Barrctier, whose life he wrote) shewed him how 10 airive at ail 
science. His imaginadon often appeared to be too mightj for the coa- 
trol of his reasoa Id the preface to hia Dtcttonaiy, he sifs, that his 
work was composed " amidst inconrenience and distinction, in sick- 
ness and in sorrow." " I never read this prc£»ce," says Mr. Honie, 
" but it nukes me shed tears." 

If this memoir-writer possessed the pen of a Plutarch, and the sub- 
ject is worth; of that great biographer, he would begin his account 
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of the lectures, for which vhen he was reprimanded and ioten , 

he replied with great rudetiess and contempt of the lecturer. 

he displayed an overbearing disposition that would not bn 

trol, and shewed that, like Caesar, he was fitter to comm 

obey. This dictatorial spirit was the leading feature 

ment to his contemporaries. His college themes 

are still lemembered i and his elegant translation of] 

into L^tin verse found its way into a volume of poems 

one Husbands. In 1735, after having been some ti 

Anthony Blackwall, his friends assisted him to set up . 

Lichfield. Here he formed an acquaintance with 

Green, then an usher at Lichfield, and with Mr. Ha- 

As the school probably did not answer his expectatioi 

not grow tired of teaching others, especially if he wa to 

self?), he resolved to come up to London, where evci/th. v 

had for wit and for money {Homa omtiia fenalid), and to seeK nis 

fortune: He was accompanied by his pupil Mr. Gairick : and 

travelled on horseback to the metropolis in March, 1737. 

The time and buriness of this journey are before the public in 
some letters from Mr. Walmsley, who recommends Johnson as a 
irriter of tragedy ; as a translator from the French language ; and as 
« good scholar. He brought with him his tragedy of " Irene," which 
afterwards took its chance on Drury-Lane theatre. Luckily he did 
Dot throw it into the fire, by design or otherwise, as Parson Adams 
did his "iCschylus" by mistake. He ofTered himself for the service 
of the booksellers ; ** for he was bom for nothing but to write," — 

" And from the jeit ofaMcne icclum our yaath, 
And Mtoarpanioatonllieikleof tmth." 

The hurry of this pen prevents the recollection of his first perfor- 
mances. But he used to call Dodsley \Mp<Uron, because he made 
him, if not first, yet best known by printing and publishing, upon his 
own judgement, his Satire, called " London," which was an imitatioa 
itfooe of Juvenal, whose gravity and severity of expression he pos- 
■eMed. He there and then discovered how able he was " to catch 
the manners living as they liie." The poem had a great sale, was 
applaoded I^ the public, and praised by Mr. Pope, who, not being 
able to discover the author, said " he will soon be dtttrri." In 1738 
he loduly fdl into the hands of his other early patron. Cave. His 
speeches lor the Senate of LHIiput were begun in 1740, and continued 
Soi wveal l ei sion i. They passed for ongbal with many till very 
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Ulctj. But Johnson, who detested all injurious imposition, took % 
grut deal of pains to acknowledge the innocent deception. He gave 
Smollett notice of their unoriginalJty, while he was going over his 
historical grouod, and to be upon his guard in quoting from the 
lilliput I>d»tes. rt is within recollection, that an animated speech 
he put inio the mouth of Pitt, in answer lo the parliamentaiy veteran 
Horace Walpolc, was much talked of, and considered as genuine. 
Members of parliament acknowledge, that they reckon themselves 
much obliged for the printed accounts of debates of both Houses, 
because they are made to speak better than they do in the Senate. 
Within these few years, a gentleman in a high employment under 
government was at breakfast in Gray's-Inn, where Johnson was present, 
and was conmikending the excellent preserv-alion of the speeches of 
both houses, in the Lilliput Debates. He declared, he knew how lo 
appropriate every speech without a signature ; for that every person 
spoke in character, and was ascenainly and as easily known as a speaker 
in Homer or in Shakspeare. " Very likely. Sir," said Johnson, 
ashamed of having deceived him, " but I wrote them in the garret 
where I then lived" His predecessor in this oratorical fabrication 
was Guthrie ; his successor in the >fagaune was Hawkesworth. It is 
said, that to prove himself equal to this employment {but there is not 
leisure for the adjustment of chronology) in the judgment of Cave, 
he undertook the " Life of Savage," which he asserted (not incredible 
of him), and valued himself upon it, that be wrote in six and thirty 
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as to its culinary one ; and it is observable, that the dish or the book 
that palls at one time is a banquet at another. By his innumerable 
quotations you would suppose, with a great personage, that he must 
have read more books than any man in England, and have been a 
mere book-worm : but he acknowledged that supposition was a mis- 
take in his favour. He owned he had hardly ever read a book 
through. The posthumous volumes of Mr. Harris of Salisbury 
(which treated of subjects that were congenial with his own profes- 
sional studies} had attractions that engaged him to the end. Churchill 
used to say, having heard perhaps of his confession, as a boast, that 
" if Johnson had only read a few books, he could not be the author 
of his own works." His opinion, however, was, that he who reads 
most, has the chance of knowing most ; but he declared, that the 
perpetual task of reading was as bad aa the slavery in the mine, or 
the labour at the oar. He did not always give bis opinion uncon- 
ditionally of the pieces he had even perused, and was competent 
to decide upon. He did not choose to have his sentiments 
generally known ; for there was a great eagerness, especially in those 
who had not the pole-star of iudgment to direct them, to be taught 
what to think or to say on literary performances. " What does John- 
son say of such a book ? " wau the question of every day. Besides, 
he did not want to increase the number of his enemies, which his de- 
acons and criticisms had created him ; for he was generally willing 
to retain hii friends, to whom, and their works, he bestowed some* 
times too much praise, and recommended beyond their worth, or 
perhaps his own esteem. But affection knows no bounds. Shall this 
pen find a place in the present page to mention, that a ihamelesa 
Aristophanes had an intention of taking him off upon the stage, as 
the "Rehearsal" does the great Dryden? When it came to the 
Dodce of our exasperated man of learning, he conveyed such threats 
of vengeance and personal punishment to the mimic, that he was glad 
to proceed no Gmher. The reverence of the public for his character 
afterwards, which was increasing every year, would not have suffered 
him to be the object of theatrical ridicule. Lilce Fame in Virgil, 
Hrts atqmrU tundo. In the year 1 738 he wrote the " Life of Father 
Paul,' and published propotals for a translation of his " History of 
the Council of Trent," b^ subscription i but it did not go on. Mr. 
Urban even yet hopes to recover some sheets of this translation, that 
were in a box under St John's Gate ; mote certainly once placed 
there, than Rowley's Poems were in the chest in a tower of the church 
cfBrirtol. 
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lis wfoU amI lived petfaxps k tnr line onh- fiom d^ to day, and 
(aircofdinf to vulfv aqNCMnn nrnc nee m Ace. Dr. KJUejnt 
raiHulMtM the iifBrtky of • '"wnYy n^jj; jnto di^, si pennoons to 
iiiiiid tod body. Jomc iw Mapiiiu^. id ny m tbc vi^ of a 
ladrnod mui, in W "IJfe m £nniu&.*' *- As far wai^ MB afe^ wfaea 
lia could, nothing but opum. ouic pCT Cui c tahn i^bbc* Thac is 
cauM to believe, he wouic aoc have wxiiiEti tmleM under the [UMiiit 
of naceMit/. MtffiUr mrtis imgnuam Jmrgi^r nwnhr, a^ Boaioi. 
He wroU lo live, sad hickiii for Tiangmd lived s peK muiy yon 
tu write. All bi* inacee aie piaiiuaec idt a an- editian of hie voiks 
under the Inipectios ef Sir ^imc Hswcns. me of fait piwiniw , who 
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rMw Jttuilat, tiH imtin f <•« reu. ^ f(« jntfuu £an Sat. The 
IKCkent royal familj' arc Tisaiaj ste besnt t£ a£ dK friends of the 
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IHctionaiy a word must be said; but there is not room for much. 
The delineation of his plan, which was esteemed a beautiful composi* 
tion, was inscribed to Lord Chesleriield, no doubt with pennission, 
whilst he was secretary of state. It was at this time, he said, he 
aimed at elegance of writing, and set for his emulation the Preface of 
Chambers to his " Cyclojwdia." Johnson undoubtedly expected 
benelicial patronage. It should seem that he was in the acquaintance 
of his Lordship, and that he had dined at his table, by an allusion to 
him in a letter to his son, printed by Mrs. Stanhope, and which he 
himself would have been afraid to publish. Whilst he was ineffec- 
tually hallooing the Graces in the ear of his son, he set before him 
the slovenly behaviour of our author at his table, whom he acknow- 
ledges as a great genius, but points him out as a rock to avoid, and 
considers him only as "a respectable Hottentot" \Vhen the book 
came out, Johnson took iiis revenge, by saying of it, " that the in- 
■tnictions to his son inculcated the manners of a dancing master, and 
the morals of a prostitute." Within this year or two he observed {for 
anger is a short-lived passion), that, baling some improprieties, it con- 
tained good directions, and was not a bad system of education. But 
JohmoD probably did not think so highly of his own appearance as 
frfhii morals. For, on being asked if Mr. Spence had not paid him 
« vint ? " Yes," says he, " and he probably may think he visited a 
bear." "Johoson," says the author of the "I^fe of Socrates," "is a 
literary savage." " Very likely," replied Johnson ; " and Cooper 
(who was as thick as long) is a literary Punchinello." 

It does not appear that Lord Chesterfield showed any substantial 
pioofs of approbation to our Philologer, for that was the professional 
title he chose. A small present he would have disdained. Johnson 
was not of a temper to put up with the affront of disappointment. 
He revenged himself in a letter to his Lordship, written with great 
acrimony, and renouncing all acceptance of favour. It was handed 
about, and probably will be published, for fftera teripta maud. He 
used to say, " he was mistaken in his choice of a patron, for he had 
amply been endeavouring to gild a rotten post" 

Lord Chesterfield indeed commends and recommends Hr. John- 
son's Dictionary in two or three numbers of the "World." Not 
words aloDe pleased him. " When I had undergone," says the 
compiler, ** a loi^ and fatiguing voyage, and was just getting into 
port, this Lord sent out a small cock-boat to {Hlot me in." The 
agreement for this great work was for fifteen hundred pounds. This 
wa* « large bookseller's venture it that time : and it is in many shares. 
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Robertson, Gibbon, and a few more, have raised the price of manu- 
(cripl copies. In the course of fifteen years, two and twenty thou- 
sand pounds have been paid to four authors. Johnson's world of 
words demands frequent editions. His titles of Doctor of Laws from 
Dublin and from Oxford (both of which came to him unasked and 
unknown, and only not unmerited) ; his pension from the King, which 
is to be considered as a reward for his pioneering services in the 
English language, and by no means as a bribe ; gave him conse- 
quence, and made the Dictionary and its author more extensively 
known. It is a royal satisfaction to have made the life of a learned 
man more comfortable to him. 

" These are imperial works. Kid worthy Kinjji." 

Lord Corke, who would have been kinder to him than Stanhope (if 
he could) as soon as it came out, presented the Dictionary to tlie 
Academy della Crusca at Florence in 1755- Even for the abridg- 
ment in octavo, which puts it into every body's hands, he was paid to 
his satisfaction, by the liberality of his booksellers. His reputation is 
as great for compiling, digesting, and ascertaining the English language, 
as if he had invented it. His Grammar in the beginning of the work 
was the best in our language, in the opinion of Goldsmith. During 
the printing of his Dictionary, the " Ramblers " came out periodi- 
cally ; for he could do more than one thing at a time. He declared 
that he wrote them by way of relief from his application to his Dic- 
tionary, and for the reward. He has told this writer, that he had no 
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lasl work, that there is not a hard word in it, yet he does not rattle 
through hard words and stalk through polysyllables, to use an expres- 
sion of Addison, as in his earlier productions. His style, as he says 
of Pope, became smoothed by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 
It pleased him to be told by Dr. Robertson, that he had read his 
Dicdonary twice over. If he had some enemies beyond and even 
on this side of the Tweed, he had more friends. Only he preferred 
England to Scotbnd- As it is cowardly to insult a dead lion, it is 
hoped, that as death extinguishes envy, it also does ill-will ; "for 
British vengeance wars not with the dead." 

He gave himself very much to companionable friends for the last 
years of his life (for he was delivered from the daily labour of the pen, 
and he wanted relaxation), and they were eager for the advantage and 
reputation of his conversation. Therefore he frequently left his own 
home (for his household gods were not numerous or splendid enough 
for the reception of his great acquaintance), and visited them both in 
town and country. This was particularly the case with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale (ex uno diiee omnes), who were the most obliging and obliged 
of all within his intimacy, and to whom he was introduced by his 
fiiend Murphy. He lived with them a great part of every year. He 
fonned at Streatham a room for a. library, and increased by his re- 
oommendation the number of books. Here he was to be found 
(himself a library) When a friend called upon him ; and by him the 
friend was sure to be introduced to the dinner-table, which Mrs. 
Thrale knew how to spread with the utmost plenty and elegance; 
and which was often adorned with such guests, that to dine there was, 
^lit aeaimbert divum. Of Mrs. Thrale, if mentioned at all, less 
cannot be said, than that in one of the latest opinions of Johnson, " if 
■be was not the wisest woman in the worid, she was undoubtedly one 
(rfthe wittiesL" She took or caused such care to be taken of him, 
during an illness of continuance, that Goldsmith told her, " he owed 
hii lecovery to her attention." She taught him to lay up something of 
fail income evety year. Besides a natural vivacity in conversation, she 
had reading enough, and the gods had made her poetical. " The Three 
Warning! " (the subject she owned not to be original) are highly inte- 
resting and serious, and literally come home to every body's breast 
and bosom. The writer of this would not be sorry if this mention 
could follow the lady to Venice. At Streatham, where our Pbilologer 
was also guide, philosopher, and biend, he passed much time. His incli- 
nalioiu here were consulted, and his will was a law. With this family 
be made cxcnraiooi into Wales and to Brighthelmstone. Qiange 0( 
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air and of place were grateful to him, foi he loved vicissitude. But 
he could not long endure the illiteracy and rusticity of the countiy, 
for woods and groves, and hill and dale, were not his scenes : 

" Tower'd cilics plcu« Bs then. 

And the busy bum of mea." 

But the greatest honour of his life was from a visit that he received 
from a Great Personage in the Library of the Queen's palace — only 
it was not from a King of his own making. Johnson on his return 
repeated the conversation, which was much to the honour of the 
great person, and was as well suiiporled as Lewis tlie XlVth could 
have continued with Voltaire. He said, he only wanted to be more 
known, to be more loved. They parted, much pleased with each 
other. If it is not an imj>ertincnt stroke of this jien, il were to be 
wished that one more person had conveyed an enquiry about him 
during his last illness. " Every body has left their names, or wonted 

to know how I do," says he, " but " In his younger days he had 

a great many enemies, of whom he was not afraid. 

"Ask you whnl piovocnllon I have had ' 
The ilron~ anti[>.iltiy of good lo bad." 

Churchill, the puissant satirist, challenged Johnson to combat : 
Satire the weapon. Johnson never took u]i the gauntlet or replied, 
e thought it unbecoming him to defend himself against an author 
" e resolved to have the last word. He was content to let 
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given to it by the last mentioned EatiHcol poet, that it might have 
made him angry or odious, or both. Says Churchill, amongst other 
passages very entertaining to a neutral reader, 



Not so fast, great satirist — for he had now no friends at Rome. In 
the sport of conversation, he would sometimes take the wrong side 
of a question, to tiy his hearers, or for his own exertions. But this 
may do mischief sometimes. " For," without aiming at ludicrous 
quotation, "he could dispute on bolh sides, and confute." Among 
those he could trust himself with, he would enter into imaginary 
combat with the whigs, and has now and then shook the principles 
of a sturdy revolutionist. All ingenious men can lind arguments for 
and against every thing : and if iheir hearts are not good, they may 
do mischief with their heads. On all occasions he pressed his anta- 
gonist with so strong a front of argument, that he generally prevented 
his retreat " Every body," said an eminent detector of impostors, 
" must be cautious how they enter the lists with Dr. Johnson." He 
»Tote many political tracts since his pen.sion. Perliaps he would 
not have written at all, unleu impelled by gratitude. But he wrote 
his genuine thoughts, and imagined himself contending on the right 
tide. A great parliamentary character leems to resolve all his 
American notions into the vain expectatioD of rocking a man in the 
cradle of a child. Johnson recounted the number of his opponents 
with indifference. He wrote for that government which had been 
generous to him. He was too proud to call upon Lord Bute, or 
leave his name at his house, though he was told it would be agree- 
able to his Lordship, for he said he had performed the greater difficulty, 
Car he had taken the peruion. 

The last popular work, to him an easy and a pleasing one, was the 
writing the lives of our poets, now reprinted in four octavo volumes. 
He finished this business so much to the satisfaction of the book- 
sellers that they presented him a gratuity of one hundred pounds, 
having paid him three hundred pounds as his price. The Kiuptons 
made Tindal a large present on the success of his translatipR of 
Raping bistoiy. But an unwritten space must be found for what 
Johnson did respecting Shakspeare. For the writer and reader 
observe a disorder of time in this page. He took so many yean to 
pobUsh his edition, that his subscribers grew displeased and damo- 
tous for their books, which be might have prevented. For he was 
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able to do a great deal in a little time. Though for collation he was 
not fit He could not pore long on a text It was Columbus at the 
oar. It was on most literary points difficult to get himself into a 
willingness to work. He was idle, or unwell, or loth to act upon 
compulsion. But at last he tried to awake his faculties, and, like the 
lethargic porter of the casde of Indolence, "to rouse himself as much, 
as rouse himself he can." He confessed that the publication of his 
Shakspeare answered to him in every respect. He had a very laxge 
subscription. 

Dr. Campbell, then alive in Queen-square, who had a volume in 
his hand, pronounced, that the preface and notes were worth the 
whole subscription money. You would think the text not approved 
or adjusted by the past or present editions, and requiring to be settled 
by the future. It is hoped that the next editors will have read all the 
books that Shakspeare read : a promise our Johnson gave, but was 
not able to perform. 

The reader is apprized, that this memoir is only a sketch of life, 
manner, and writings — 

" In every work regard the writer*8 end ; 
For none can compass more than they intend.** 

It looks forwards and backwards almost at the same time. Like the 
nightingale in Strada, *'it hits imperfect accents here and there." 
Hawkesworth, one of the Johnsonian school, upon being asked, 
whether Johnson was a happy man, by a gentleman who had been 
just introduced to him, and wanted to know every thing about him, 
confessed, that he looked upon him as a most miserable being. The 
moment of enquiry was probably about the time he lost his wife, and 
sent for Hawkesworth, in the most earnest manner, to come and give 

him consolation and his company. '* And skreen me from the ills 

of life !" is the conclusion of his sombrous poem on November. In 
happier moments (for who is not subject to every skyey influence, 
and the evil of the hour ?) he would argue, and prove it in a sort of 
disserta on, that there was, generally and individually, more of 
natural and moral good, than of the contrary. He asserted, that no 
man could pronounce he did not feel more pleasure than misery. 
Every body would not answer in the affirmative ; for an ounce of pain 
outweighs a pound of pleasure. There are people who wish they had 
never been bom — to whom life is a disease — and whose apprehen- 
sions of dying paips and of futurity embitter every thing. The reader 
must not think it impertinent to remark, that Johnson did not choose 
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to puB his whole life in celibacy. Perhaps the raising > 
may be a. debt and duty all men owe to those who hav< 
them. Johnson had a daughter, who died before its mi 
pen is not mistaken. When these were gone, he lost hi 
for he never married again. He has expressed a si 
Isaac Ncwion coniinued totally unacquainted witi 
which is asserted by Voltaire, from (he information oi 
is admitted to be true. For curiosity, the first and i 
the passions, might have led him to overcome the 
This pen may as well finish this last point in the word 
that Sir Isaac never was married, and perhaps never h: 
of iL Whether the sun-shine of the world upon our; 
drooping spirits, or that the lenient hand of time lemi 
from him, or that his health meliorated by niinglinn 
croud of mankind, or not, he however apparcDtl rea mor 

chcaifulncss, and became mure fit for the labours o d his lite- 

rary function. But he certainly did not comm to every 

intruder every uneasy sensation of mind and body. it may be 

asked, can determine of the pleasure and pain of others f True and 
solemn are the lines of Prioi, in his " Solomon : " 



Johnson thought he had no right to complain of his lot in life, or of 
having been disappointed : the world had not used him ill ; it had 
sot broke its word with him: it had promised him nothing; he 
aspired to no elevation : he had fallen from no height Lord Gower 
enduvourcd to obtain for him, by the interest of Swift, the mastership 
of a grammar-school of small income, for which Johnson was not 
qualified tq> the statutes to become a candidate. His lordship's letter, 
pul>liihed some years ago, is to the honour of the subject : in praise 
of his alnlities and integrity, and in commiseration of hb distressed 
•iHution. Johnson wished, for a moment, to fill the chair of a pro* 
temar, at Oxford, then become vacant, but he never applied for it. 
He was ofTered a good living, by Mr. Langton, if he would accept it, 
and take orders : but he chose not to put off his lay habit. He would 
bare made an admirable library-keeper: like Casaubon, Magliabechi, 
or Bentlqr. But he belonged to the world at large. Talking on the 
topic of what his inclioations or faculties might have led him to have 
been, bad be been bred to the profession' of the law, he has said he 
rikonld have iriibed for the Oflke of Master of the Rolls. He gave 
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M«)4ibJltefaaM»«IL;»tir seriouiuul pantljr jocose, for it wu 
<■*)• « MMMBi W tari af dcsaibit^ himself to his fnends without 
^«n(r> m km }■» fftr he wai above being vain) or envy of the 
tuwMKBslrit ^MaoiB mft§ti by other men of merit He would cor- 
-mr: mt es^wntiaM of his friends (/Wer confilmltni), and dictate on 
am «u}«ci n «4ud tkey warned iofomiation. He could have been 
Bi tmaat.. if he w««ld On account of his intimacy with Dr. Dodd, 
ur wMs he Bade a bargain with the booksellers for his edition of 
ihe Kiik, fce wtwe a petition to the Crown for mercy, after his con- 
> muiMgM w. Tbe letter he composed for the Cransbtor of Ariosto, 
Jul <tas Ksi lo Ur. Hastings in Bengal, is esteemed a masler-piecc. 
r* *~>mn, of Vi'mchesier, talked of it as the very best he ever read. 
He a>cld have been eminent, if he chose it, in letter-writing ; a 
)»njin- in which, according to Sprat, his Cowley excelled. His epis- 
i.iurr amj confidential correspondence would make an agreeable 
paMsatiua, but the world ivill never be trusted with it He wrote as 
wcil in TCfse ss in prose. I'hough he composed so harmoniously in 
Laan and English, he had no ear for music : and though he lived in 
such halNts of intimacy with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and once intended 
to have wriiten the Jives of the painters, he had no eye, nor perhaps 
Uiie, fo» a picture, nor a landscape. He renewed his Greek some 
i-eats ago, for which he found no occasion for twenty years. He 
owned that many knew more Creek than himself; but, that his 
{irammar would show he had once taken pains. Sir William 
Jones, one of the most enlightened of the sons of men, as John- 
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not always good, understood he called him by the ru 
that emioent scholar, librarian of Manchester, and a Nw..._ror. 
mistake was rather benelicial than otheruise to the perso i 
Johnson had been much indisposed all that day, and r< 
he had just translated, during his alTtiction, into Lati Hn< 

not commit to paper. For so retentive was the mere l 

that he could always recover whatever he lent to tba r. Ji' 

in return recited some of his own Latin compoi 
translated with success, and Co Mr. Pope's latis/aef-'— 
Ode. Come when you would, eariy or late, for ne ti ^ 
called Irom bed, when a visitor was at the door ; < ea-t 
sure to be spread, 7ir itnictife die, Te decedenU. — V lie c 

himself in the morning, with tea he solaced himseii >ne e< 
for in these, or in equivalent words, he exprest hims n a l 

letter to Jonas Hanway, who had just told the public tnai tea ' 
ruin of the nation, and of the nerves of every one who drank it. 
pun upon his favourite liquor he heard with a smile. Though 
time seemed to be bespoke, and quite engrossed, it is certain nis 
house was open to all his acquaintance, new and old. Hii amanuensis 
has given up his pen, the printer's devil bos waited on the stairs for 
• proof sheet, and the press has often stood still. His vinton were 
delighted and instructed. No subject ever came amiss to him. He 
could transfer his thoughts from one thing to another with the most 
acctnnmodating facility. He had the art, for which Locke was iamous, 
of leading people to talk on their favourite subjects, and on what they 
knew besL By this he acquired a great deal of information. What 
be once heard he rarely forgot They gave him their best conversa- 
tion, and he generally made them pleased with themselves, for 
endeavouring to please him. Poet Smart used to relate, " that the 
first conversation with him was of such variety and length, that it 
began with poetry and ended at fluxions." He always talked as if he 
was talking upon oath. He was the wisest person, and had the most 
knowledge in ready cash, this writer had the honour to be acquainted 
with — Here a little pause must be endured. The poor hand that 
holds the pen is benumbed by the frost as much as by a torpedo. It 
is cold irithin, by the fire-side, and a white worid abroad. His reader 
has a moment's leisure to censure or commend the harvest of anec' 
dote that is brought in, for his sake ; and if he has more reading than 
woal, may remark for or against it in the manner of the Cardinal to 
Ariosto; ** All this may be true, extraordinaiy, and entertaining ; but 
when the deuce did you {rick it all up?" llie writer perhaps comes 
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«.r~. r ::;. -tfovRtiu! obccmiion. tha: the ranuuitrre penon ends 
1- :."' ;: :n.- .-."uactcr a( the tel)-iaic. — lonnson'^ advice was con- 
«. ;c. .-vr.4'. f^-.'JT"*"*- Hcmsknowr. ic ik £ pood casuict, and there- 
;.-^, -2^ p.-.an' ato lot liu jud^mcn; 1: v noiohoiu, thai lome 
r-.r: uo t.ir wickednev to over-re&rr. r.m.. and in iniure him, till they 
*;rrc t'flunc oui. louder was of the nuir.;ie: iriir nude, at the time, 
i^'. int incntlk of Milton hi£ enemio. Tnere ts nobody to likely to 
iK tm[>oicd uiion u a good mai; Hit corivenaiioii, in the judg- 
ment of Kcver&l, wu thoupi: u at ec^iu. a his conect writinet. 
I'erhaiM tht? tongue will ihro* nu: nion aninuie.: expressions than 
tlie iH-n. lltr laid the mos: cammnr tni»{:s ir. the newest manner. 
He alwuy* <:uinniandec aneniwr am. rtpxri. Hu person, though 
uiiailiitiieii witli drcK, anc ev-r. uet.innrc. m nepiec:^ made you expect 
kiiitiei)iiiig, and you wat hardn pve: ^imppainied. His manner was 
inicrcitii]|{i the tone ofhu vm:x. anr'. tnt smccit}- of his expressions, 
«v«n when they did no: c&iHivate vnir aiie::uo!is. or cairj* ccmviction, 
|ireveiiied contempt. I: mus: ik tvneu h» countenance, on some 
uccakiuni, rcKinblec tor mucr :ne medalii: iikeneu of Magliabechi, 
ai exhibited before the urtnte:: ar=nun: a:' hinr. bv Kr. Spence. No 
mail duied lu take iiiiema vi:r nm,. nx fiotj^ conasdic him ; for 
he lUuUl tc\Mt\\ any ana;ri. tici-in( i. k-c<-> laou: him the weapons of 
iiklikuk, of wit, anc of E-p:ni£D; 1; nv.:K Ac nmec. tha: some who 
h.ul the ikiiie to be sdr... :::-:■ ;: r.-.n. ::i.->iiph: hiir too dogmatical, 
.tUil jk i!\M liii({ too iti^i.'i. ^.ir.ioiT ;; :.;.' .'^'.iir.iam,. sxtc came no more. 
Vol iliit •.ml, while he pn^wjc:. ;r r.-.t ■.'.:rL-' . suTT.-iunded by his ad- 
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to say, " that * Rasselas ' was a lamp of wisdom." He there displays 
an uncommoD capacity for remark, and makes the best use of the 
description of travellers. It is an excellent romance. But his journey 
into the Western Islands is an original thing. He hoped, as he said, 
when he came back, that no Scotchman had any right to be angry 
with what he wrote. It is a book written without the assistance of 
booki He said, " it was his wish and endeavour not to make a 
single quotation." His curiosity must have been excessive, and his 
strength undecaycd, to accomplish a journey of such length, and sub- 
ject to such inconvenience. His book was eagerly read. One of the 
first men of the age told Mr. Garrick, " that he would forgive John- 
son all his wrong notions respecting America, on account of his 
writing that book." He thought himself the hardier for travelling. 
He took a tour into France, and meditated another into Italy or 
Portugal, for the sake of the climate. But Dr. Brocklesby, his friend 
and physician (and who that knows him can wish for more com- 
panionable and more professional knowledge?) conjured him, by 
every aipimeni in his power, not to go abroad in the state of his 
health ; but that if he was resolved on the first, and wished for some- 
thing additional to his income, desired he would permit him to ac- 
commodate him out of hi:i fortune with one hundred pounds a-year, 
during his travels, to be paid by instalments, 

" Ye little itui hide yonr diminubed beadk" 

The reply to this generosity was to this effect ; " That he would not 
be obliged to any person's liberality, but to his King's." The con- 
tinuance of this design to go abroad, occasioned the application for 
an inciease of pension, that ii so honourable to those who applied for 
it, and to the Lord Chancellor, who gave him leave to draw on his 
banker for any sum. With the courage of a man, Johnson demanded 
to kaow of Brocklesby, if his recovery was impossible? Being 
answered in the affirmative ; " then," says he, " I will take no more 
<^uffl, and give up my physicians." 

At last he said, " if I am worse, I cannot go, if I am better I need 
not go, but if I continue neither better nor worse, I un as well where 
I am." The writer of this sketch, could wish to have committed to 
memory or paper all the wise and sensible things that dropped firont 
hi* Upa. If the one could have been Xenophon, the other was a 
Socntet.— Bis benevolence to mankind was known to all who knew 
him. Tbough lo declared a friend to the Oiurcb of England and 
even a friend lo the Convocation, it aMuredly was not in hii wiih to 
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pcneoite for fpecuUdve notiotu. He used to sxy, he had do quancl 
with kaj ordei of men, unlen they disbelieved in revcUtion and a 
future suce. He would indeed have sided with Sachevcrell against 
Daniel Burgess, if he thought the Church was in danger. His hand 
aad his heart were always open to charity. The objects under his own 
roof were only a few of the subjects for relief He was at the head 
of subscnption in cases of distress. His guinea, as he said of another 
tnan of a bountiful disposition, was always ready. He wrote an exhor- 
tation to public bounty. He drew up a paper to recommend the 
French prtfoncrs, in the last war but one, to the English benevolence ; 
which was of service. He implored the hand of benevolence for 
others, even when he almost seemed a proper object of it himself. 

Like his hero Savage, while in company with him, he is supposed 
to have formerly strolled about the streets almost houseless, and as 
if he was obliged to go without the cheerful meal of the day, or to 
wander about for one, as is reported of Homer. If this were true, it 
is no wonder if he was an unknown, or uninquired after, for a long 
time; 

" Slow ri»e» worth bj poTcrty depKncd." 

When once distinguished, as he observes of Ascham, he gained 
admirers. He was fitted by nature for a critic His " Lives of the 
Poets " (like all his biographical pieces) are well written. He gives 
us the pulp without the husks. He has told their personal history 
very well. But every thing is not new. Perhaps what Mr. Steevens 
' the number of the b 
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at he wrote, and called his poetry artificiaL If word and thought go 
together, the odes of Gray were not to the satisfactioQ of our critic. 
Bat what composition can sUnd this gharp-sighted critic? He made 
some fresh observations on Milton, by placing him in a new point of 
▼iew; and if he has shown more ofhis excellencies than Addison does, 
he accompanies them with more defects. He took no critic from the 
shelf, neither Aristotle, Bossu, nor Boileau. He hardly liked to quote, 
much more to steal. He drew his judgments from the principles of 
human nature, of which the " Rambler " is full, before the " Elements 
of Critidsm " by Lord Kaims made iheir appearance. 

It may be inserted here, that Johnson, soon after his coming to 
LiOndon, had thought of writing a History of the revival of Learning. 
The booksellers had other service to offer him. But he never under- 
took iL The proprietors of the "Universal History" wished him to 
take any part in that voluminous work. But he declined their offer. 
His last employers wanted him to undertake the life of Spenser. But 
he said, Warton had left little or nothing for him to do. A system of 
morals next was proposed. But perhaps he chose to promise nothing 
more. He thought, as, like the running horse in Horace, he had 
done his best, he should give up the race and the chase. His de- 
pendent Levelt died suddenly under his roof. He preserved his 
name from oblivion, by writing an epitaph for him, which shows that 
his poetical fire was not exlingtiished, and is so appropriate, that it 
could belong to no other person in the world. Johnson said, that the 
remark of appropriation, was just criticism: his friend was induced 
to pronounce, that he would not have so good an epitaph written for 
himself. Pope has nothing equal to it in his sepulchral poetry. 
^Vhen he dined with Mr. Wilkes, at a private table in the city, their 
mutual altercations were forgot, at least for that day. Johnson did 
not remember the sharpness of a paper against his description or de- 
finition of an alphabetical point animadverted u|xin in his dictionary 
by that man of acuteness ; who, in his turn, forgot the severity of a 
pamphlet of Johnson. All was, daring this meal, a reciprocation of 
wit and good humour. During the annual contest in the city, John- 
ion confessed, that Wilkes would make a very good Chamberlain. 
When Johnson (who had said that he would as soon dine with/aci 
Ktith as widi Jack WUkts) could sit at the same table with this 
patriot, it may be concluded he did not write his animosities in 
marbie. — Johnson was famous for saying what are called good things. 
Mr. Boswell, who listened to him for so many years, has probably rc- 
nembered many. He mentioned many of them to Paoli, who paid 
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m the last tribute of a visit to his grave. If Johnson had had as good 
yes as Boswell, he might hare seen more trees in Scottand, perhaps 
han he mentions. 

This is not the record-office for his sayings : but a few must be re- 
ollected here. For Plutarch has n9t thought it beneath his dignity 
relate some things of this sort, of some of his heroes. " Pray Dr. 
ohnson " (said somebody) " is the master of the mansion at Streat- 
lara a man of much conversation, or is he only wise and silent?" 

He strikes," says Johnson, " once an hour, and I suppose strikes 
ight." Mr, Thrale left him a legacy, and made him an executor. It 
ame lo Johnson's ears, that the great bookseller in the Strand, on 
LTceiving the last nianusciipl sheet of his Dictionary, had said, "Give 
ohnson his money, for I thank God I have done »-ith him." The 
ihilologer took care that he should recei\'e his compliments, and be 

formed, " he was extremely glad he relumed thanks to God for 

ny thing." Well known is the rude reproof he gave to a talker, who 

ssened, that every individual in Scotland had literature. (By the by, 

[lodem statesmen do not wish that every one in the King's dominions 

hould be able to write and read.) "The general teaming of the 

Icotch nation " (said he, in a bad humour) " resembles the condition 

ship's crew, condemned to short allowance of provisions ; every 

has a mouthful, and nobody a belly full," Of this enough. His 

has been described lo be large : his mind and person both in a 

E scale. His face and features are happily preserved by Reynolds 

ollikens. His elocution was energetic, and, in the words of 
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about them, he said, he appropriated them fr 

Hody. He was desirous of seeing every thing tl e. 

in art or nature ; and to resemble his Imlac in a 

** Rassetas." It was the fault of fortune that be md noi 

on every thing at home and abroad. He had n* 

water, and observed something of a sea-life : of 

scene, and of the sickness and turbulence beloi 

be bad felt enough. He had seen a little of 

discipline, by having passed whole days anc* -'■ 

in the tenls, at Warley Common. He wai o 

entertaining in his description of what he seen. /< 

enough to illuminate him. The Giant and Corsican ' 

objects of aiteniion to him. The riding-horses in Astl 

theatre (no new public amusement, for Homer alludes tci le 

to see; and on the fireworks of Torn he wrote a Latin poem. 

The study of humanity, as was injuriously said of the great 
Bentlej'.had not made him inhuman. He never wantonly brandished 
his fonnidable weapon. He meant lo keep his enemies off. He did 
not mean, as in the advice of Radcliffe lo Mead, " to bully the world, 
lest the world should bully him." He Kcmed to be a man of great 
clemency to all subordinate beings. He said, " he would not sit at 
table, where a lobster tiiat had been roasted alive was one orthe dishes." 
His chaiitiei were many ; only not so extensive as his pity, for that 
was universal. An evening club, for three nights in every week, was 
contrived to amuse him, in Essex-street, founded, according to bis 
own words, " in frequency and parsimony ; " to which he gave a set 
of niles, as Ben Jonson did his leges eenvivales at the Devil Tavern — 
Johnson asked one of his executors, a few days before bis death 
{which, according to his will, he expected every day) " where do you 
intend to bury me ? " He answered, " in Westminster-abbey." 
"Then," continued he, "place a stone over my grave (probably to 
notify the spot) that my remains may not be disturbed." Who will 
come forth with an inscription for him in the Poets comer? Who 
should have thought that Garrick and Johnson would have their last 
sleep together? It were to be wished he could have written his own 
epiuph with propriety. None of the lapidary inscriptions by Dr. 
Freind have more merit than what Johnson wrote on Thrale, on 
Goldsmith, and Mrs. Salisbury. By the way, one of these was criti- 
cised, by some men of learning and taste, from the uble of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and conv^ed to biro in a round robin. Maty, in his 
" Keview," pnises his Latin epitaphs very highly. This son of study 
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I ibo«e KTcateai handled poosds : Milton 
His \egKj to his black servuit, Frank, is 
left in his haod-wHting the titles of 
kix pea: so did Johnson. 
^ mfm^ mmd stJtAX txfiralien, to use his own words 
<« Sttaa I wA feiB fawnl was splcndidljr and natnerously attended. 
TteAnAvflte Dadar were happy on his easy departure, for they 
apfadhadid fee ■aght iMve died bard. At the end of this sketch, it 
-at^ W feiMd (aDomer m^t have been prepossession) that Johnson 
xMd Ite «ae^ fcr be saw he alinys had his eye and his ear upon 
\tmt AaS at MMae tdioe or other he might be czUed upon to assist a 
■mfcf a M account of him. 

A haK vas given to our author, a few j-ears ago. by this Rhapsodist, 
-.- wRw his Own life, Icsi somebody should write it for him. He has 
:-^Ui^a to believe, he has left a manuscn'pt biography behind him. 
:ia oxcuton, all honourable men, will sit in judgment upon his 
.--^pcn. Thuanus, Buchanan, Huetius, and others, have been their 
.-«3 hisioriaos. 

Tiie memoiy of some people, says Mably veiy lately, " is their 
-^ieisanding." This may be thought, by some readers, to be the 
. .ise ia point. Whatever anecdotes were furnished by memoiy, this 
;<n did oot choose to part with to any compiler. His little bit of 
^old he hu woitcd into as much gold-leaf as he could. 

T. T. 
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TllO will lay that Jabawn fa^self ■onU ha*e been fach k 
chBmjjion tn liinWiu ivch a fivaKiak Mk&ei in ibc fiddi 
t fiktite. If he had not bees ^amei imo Ac atrwicc, mad driven on 
< ubtx witti the bayonet elAxf ■ nrr w iij poiaced ai hs bsbck ? If 
tune liad turned him into a itii ot dine^ le wo«ld haive laid 
wn anil rulled in it. Tbe noc Baasol bfaoor of nidi^ would 
>>i Unvc alluwed hit laa Htodf and low of eaae to hare taken tbe pea 
11 o( the inlthorn, unlets the cizrinp o( hnfo- bad ii ■■'mil ill fain 
M he nuiil fill the ibeet before he saw tbe table doth. He a^jbt 
\\mh\ have kniKked down Osbounte for a Mm-Hi>^ IM i^ woold 
II h^vc knocked him down wtih a fotio of hs own writii^ He 
i-rlii>in have been tbe dictaxor of a dab, and whnevcT be sate 
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solutions possible been the most indolent mortal 
good man by nature, a great mmi by genius, we wc 
vhat he was by compulsion. 

Johnson's first st)'le was naturally energetic, his "»!' 
turgid to a fault, bis latter style was softened dow" nai- 

into periods, more tuneful and more intelligible. -xecu 

tapid, yet his mind was not easily provoked intoei the 

we find in his writings was not the variety of choi 
impulse of his proper genius, but tasks imposed jpu.. 
dealers in ink, and contracts on his part submitted 10 in 
of the pressing calls of hungry want ; for, painful as it is [" 
have heard that illustrious scholar assert (and be never v: 
the truth of fact) thai he subsisted himself for a considerabif it 

time upon the scanty pittance of fourpence halfpenny per '-'ow 

melancholy to reflect that his vast trunk and stimulati ite 

were to be supported by what wHll barely feed the wea nt I 

Less, much less, than Master Betty has earned in one n , would 
have cheered the mighty mind and maintained the athletic body of 
Samuel Johnson in comfort and abundance for a twelvemonth. Alas 1 
I am not fit to paint his character^ nor is there need of it; Etiam 
mertuus Uquilur: ewtr/ man, who can buy a book, has bought a 
Bctioelli Johnson is known to all the reading world. I also knew 
bim well, respected him highly, loved him sincerely : it was never my 
dunce to see him in those moments of moroseness and ill humour, 
which are imputed to him, perhaps with truth, for who would slander 
him? But I am not warranted by any experience of those humours 
to speak of him otherwise than of a friend, who always met me with 
kindnes)^ and from whom I never separated without r^ret — When I 
■ought hii company he had no capricious excuses for withholding it, 
but lent himself to every invitation with cordiality, and brought good 
humour with him, that gave life to the circle he was in. He presented 
binuelf slwayi in hi* f^hion of ^paiel ; a brown coat with metal 
buttons, black waistcoat and worked stockings, with a flowing bob 
wig was the style of his wardrobe, but they were in perfectly good 
trim, and with the ladies, which he generally met, he had nothing of 
the slovenly philosopher about him ; he fed heartily, but not vora- 
ciously, and was extremely courteous in his commendations of any 
dish, that pleased his palate; be suffered his next neighbour to 
squeeze the China oranges into his wine glass after diimer, which 
else perchance had gone aside, and trickled into his shoes, for the 
good man had neither straight nght nor steady nerves. 
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At the tea table be had cooii dei mMe denuad* upon hii favourite 
bevenge, and I remcmbes when Sir Joshua Rejmoldi at my house 
reminded him that he had drank eleven cups, he replied — "Sii, I did 
not count your glasMi of wine, why should you number up my cupi 
or tea ? " And then laughing in perfect good humour be added — 
" Sit, I should have rdeaaed the lady from any furtbcr trouble, if it 
had not been for your remark ; but you have reminded me that I 
want one of the dosen, and I must request Mn. Cumberland to round 
up my number — " When he saw the readiness and complacency, 
with which my wife obeyed his call, he turned a kind and cheerful 
look upon her and said — " Madam, I must tell you for your comfort 
you have escaped much better than a certain bdy did awhile ago, 
upon whose patience I intruded greatly more than I have done on 
yours ; but the lady asked mc for no other purpose but to make a 
Zany of mc, and set me gabbling to a parcel of people I knew nothing 
(rf'; so, madam, I had my revenge of her; for I swallowed five and 
twenty cups of her tea, and did not treat her with aa many words—" 
I can only say my wile would have made tea for him as long as the 
New River could have supplied her with water. 

It was on such occasions he was to be seen in his happiest 
moments, when animated by the cheering attention of friends,, whom 
he liked, he would give full scope to those talents for narration, in 
which I verily think he was unrivalled both in the brilliancy of his 
wit, the flow of his humour and the energy of his language. Artec* 
dotes of times past, scenes of his own life, and characters of 
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make it himself. The following apology however 1 r 
him, when speaking of his tour I observed to him n i 
as rather too sharp upon a country and people, v h 
him so handsomely — " Do you think so, Cumbej ' 
"Then I give you leave to say, and you may q<'0[e 
there are more gentlemen in Scotland than there •" 

But I don't relish these sayings, and ] am Ic 
them ; we can no more judge of men by these di 
lips, than we can guess at the contents of the rivt. 
of its water. If we were to estimate the wise n ' 

Laertius's scraps of their sayings, what a parcel of oia n mi 

we account them to have been ! 

The expanse of matter, which Johnson had found 
intellectual storehouse, the correctness with which he . ss it, 

and the readiness with which he could turn to any a i mat he 
wanted to make present use of, were the properties in , which I 
contemplated with the most admiration. Some have called him a 
savage ; they were only so far right in the resemblance, as that, like 
the savage, he never came Into suspicious company without his spear 
in his hand and his bovr and quiver at his back. In quickness of 
intellect few ever equalled him, in profundity of erudition many have 
surpassed htm. I do not think he had a pure and classical taste, nor 
was apt to be best pleased with the best authon, but as a general scholar 
he ranks very high. ^Vhen I would have consulted him upon certain 
points of literature, whilst I was making my collections from the 
Greek dramatists for my essays in " The Observer," he candidly ac- 
knowledged that his studies had not lain amongst them, and certain 
it is there is very little shew of literature in his " Ramblers," and in 
the passage, where be quotes Aristotle, he has not coirectly given the 
meaning of the original. But this was merely the result of haste and 
inattention, neither is he so to be measured, for be had so many parts 
and properties of scholarship about him, that you can only fairly 
review him as a man of general knowledge. As a poet his translations 
of Juvenal gave him a name in the world, and gained him the applause 
of Pope. He was a writer of tragedy, but his " Irene " gives him no 
conspicuous rank in that departmenL As an essayist he merits more 
consideration ; his " Ramblers " are in every body's hands ; about 
them opinions vary, and I rather believe the style of these essays it 
not now considered as a good model ; this he corrected in his more 
advanced age, as may be seen in his " Lives of the Poets," where his 
dicdon, Ihoogh ooca^onally elabonte and highly metaphwical, is not 
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nearly so inflated utd ponderous, as in the " Ramblers." He was an 
acute and able critic ; the enthusiastic adniirers of Milton and the 
friends of Gray will bare something to complain of, but criticism is a 
(ask, which no man executes to all men's satisfactioa His selection 
of a certain passage in the " Mourning Bride " of Congrevc which he 
eitols so r^curousiy, is certainly a most unfortunate sample ; but 
unless the oversighis of a critic are less pardonable than those of 
other men, we may pass this over in a work of merit, which abounds 
in beauties lar more prominent than its defects, and much more 
pleasing to contemplate. In works professedly of iancy he is not 
very copious; yet in his "Rasselas" we have much to admire, and 
enough to make us wish for more. It is the n-ork of an illuminated 
mind, and offers many wise and deep reflections, doathed in beautiful 
and harmonious diaion. "We are not indeed familiar with such 
personages as Johnson has imagined for the characters of his fable, 
but if we are not exceedingly interested in their story, we are infinitely 
gratified with their conversation and remarks. In conclusion, John- 
son's icra was not wanting in men to be distinguished for their talents, 
yet if one was to be selected out as the first great literary character of 
the time, I believe all voices would concur in naming him. Let me 
here insert the following lines, descriptive of his character, though not 
long since written by me and to be fotmd in a public print—— 



John so 
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was so soon cut off. There is no doubt but his gi 
£iiniliarised to the business, would have inspired h 
great things. His first comedy of "The Good-nan 
read and applauded in its manuscript by Edmund ™ 
circle, in which he then lived and moved : under 
came with those testimonials to the director of 
theatre, as could not fail to open ol! the avenues to 
speak all the favour and attention from the performen 
that the applauding voice of him, whose applause 
could give it. This comedy has enough to justify tl 
of its literary patron, and secure its author against any 
tiOD, for it has the stamp of a man of talents upo ^ 

popularity with the audience did not quite keep pace c- 

taiions, that were grounded on the Aat it had ante. my ucen 
honoured ivith. It was a first effort, however, and did nut uiscourage 
its ingenious author from invoking his Muse a second lime. It was 
now, whilst his labours were in projection, that I first met him at the 
British Coffee-house, as I have already related somewhat out of place. 
He dined with us as a visitor, introduced as I think by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and we held a consultation upon the naming of his 
comedy, which some of the company bad read, and which he detailed 
to the rest after his manner with a great deal of good humour. Some- 
body suggested — " She Stoops to Conquer " — and that title was agreed 
upon. AVheo I perceived an embarrassment in his manner towards 
me, which I could readily account for, I lost no time to put him at 
his ease, and I flatter myself I was successful. Ai my heart was ever 
warm towards my contemporaries, I did not counterfeit, but really 
felt a cordial interest in his behalf, and I had soon the pleasure to 
perceive that he credited me for my sincerity — " You and I," said he, 
" have very different motives for resorting to the stage. I write for 
money, and care little about fame — " I was touched by this melan- 
choly confession, and from that moment busied myself assiduously 
amongst all my connexions in his cause. The whole company 
pledged themselves to the support of the ingenuous poet, and faith- 
Ailly kept their promise to him. In fact he needed all that could be 
done for him, as Mr. Colman, then manager of Covent-Garden 
theatre, protested against the comedy, when as yet he had not struck 
upon a turoe for it. Johnson at length stood forth in all his terrors 
as champion for the piece, and backed by ui hit clients and re- 
tainers demanded a &ir trial. Colman again protested, but, with 
that salvo for hia own reputation, libenlly \eat his stage to one of the 
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most eccentric productions that ever found its way to it, and " She 
Stoops to Conquer" was put into rehearsal. 

We were not over-sanguine of success, but perfectly determined to 
struggle hard for our author : we accordingly assembled our strength 
at the Shakespear Tavern in a considerable body for an early dinner, 
where Samuel Johnson took the chair at the head of along table, and 
the life and soul of the corps : the poet took post silently by his 
side with the Burkes, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb White- 
foord and a phalanx of North-British pre-detennined applauders, under 
the banner of Major Mills, all good men and true. Our illustrious 
president was in inimitable glee, and poor Goldsmith that day took 
all his raillery as patiently and complacently as my friend Boswell 

uld have done any day, or every day of his life. In the mean time 
we did not forget our duty, and though we had a better comedy 
going, in which Johnson was chief actor, we betook ourselves in good 
time to our sej^arate and allotted posts, and waited the awful draw- 
ing up of the curtain. As our stations were pre-concerted, so were 
signals for plaudits arranged and determined upon in a manner, 
that gave every one his cue where to look for them, and how to 
follow them up. 

We had amongst us a very worthy and efficient member, long since 
lost to his friends and the world at large, Adam Drumnioiid, of 
amiable memory, who was gifted by nature with the most sonorous, 

id at the same time the most contagious, laugh, thai ever echoed 
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prejudice to the author ; but alas, it was now too late to rein him in ; 
he had laughed upon my signal where he found no joke, and now un- 
luckily he fancied that he found a joke in almost every thing that was 
said; so that nothing in nature could be more mal-a-propos than 
some of his bursts eveiy now and then were. These were dangerous 
moments, for the pit began to take umbrage ; but we carried our play 
through, and triumphed not only over Colman's judgment, but our 
own. 

As the life of poor Oliver Goldsmith was now fast approaching to 
its period, I conclude my account of him with gratitude for die 
epitaph he bestowed on me in his poem called " Retaliation." It 
was upon a proposal started by Edmund Burke, that a party of 
friends, who had dined together at Sir Joshua Reynolds's and my 
house, should meet at the St. James's CofTee-House, which accord- 
ingly look place, and was occasionolly repeated with much festivity 
and good fellowship. Dr. Bernard, Dean of Derry, a very amiable 
and old friend of mine, Dr. Douglas, since Bishop of Salisbury, John- 
son, David Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund 
and Richard Burke, Hickey, with two or three others constituted our 
poi^. At one of these meetings an idea was suggested of extempo* 
rary epitaphs upon the parties present; pen and ink were called for, 
and Garrick off hand wrote an epitaph with a good deal of humour 
upon poor Goldsmith, who was the first in jest, as he proved to be in 
reality, that we committed to the grave. The dean also gave him on 
epitaph, and Sir Joshua illuminated the dean's verses with a sketch 
of his bust in pen and ink inimitably caricatured. Neither Johnson 
nor Burke wrote any thing, and when I perceived Oliver was rather 
sore, and seemed to watch me with that kind of attention, which in* 
dicated his expectation of something in the same kind of burlesque 
with theirs', I thought it time to press the joke no further, and wrote 
a few couplets at a side table, which when I had finished and was 
called upon by the company to exhibit, Goldsmith with much agiu- 
tion besought me to spore him, and I was about to tear them, when 
Johnson wrested them out of my hand, and in a loud voice read them 
at the table. I have now lost all recollection of them, and in bet 
they were little worth remembering, but as they were serious and 
complimentary, the effect they had upon Goldnnith was the more 
pleaiiiig Ux being so entirely unexpected. The concluding line, which 
is the only one lean call to mind, was — 
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his taleats, which thencerotward enabled him to keep his st 
society, and cultivate the fnendship of many eminent persons, wno, 
whilst they smiled at his eccentricities, esteemed him for bis genius 
and good qualities. 

I saw 'old Samuel Johnson standing beside his 'grave, at the foot 
of Shakespeare's monument and bathed in tears : a few succeeding 
yean kid him in earth, and though maibie shall preserve for ages the 
exact resemblance of his fonn and features, his own strong pen has 
pictuted out a transcript of his mind that shall outlive that and the 
very language which he laboured to perpetuate. Johnson's best days 
were dark, and only when his life was far in the decline, he enjoyed 
a gleam of fortune long withheld. Compare hiro with his couniry- 
in&n and contemporary last- mentioned,' and it will be one instance 
aiDOngst many, that the man who only brings the Muses' bantlings into 
the world, has a better lot in it than he who has the credit of begettbg 
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1. A STEFOEKi aw Md kr ^ < 
Ouaa. lliii^niiQ (A 
UiO^taa^ tbu Dr. ) il 1 1 ■ i 1 
r.i{AiM of iw^aiHiMn «• dw mihAcMk «f (U^ He e 
Lb ihc dtnoon a<^ Ae Cfcdi Om^ WtAa, iiJ ■iiiliiiiil ■ofafe 
kM uiiafMMitkni is ikdr ovcv in IJHmce SbBd, Odaa. He 
v» accof dicg}; Kaisiofaed U go <lo«n vidi bk boneleepet, aboat 
tvicc 1 week, and itaid the whole <lar, ibc GUTjiiig a bukict of pn>- 
visioni with her. The Doctor, who wu not allowed to eater Ute 
•nixing room, had acccu to every other port of tbehoiBse, and formed 
hit u/fn]>okiiion in a panicuUr apartmeDt, without being overlooked 
\/j anyone. He had alto free auxew lo th« oven, and fuperintended 
the whole of the proccH ; but completely failed, both as to compo- 
ution and hokinif, for hi* materiali always yielded to the intensLty of 
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ANECDOTES AND REMARKS. 

BY BISHOP PEKCY.* 

notnujuDcs scaoot. 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS ii doc conect ia sajiof thit Johason. m 
eaiij life, had dm been accasiomed to tbe coBttaxOan of goule- 
iDCD. His gtxuaa wat so distinguished, thai, «Mm-^ fg^ aM»c tbaa 
« schoolboy, he was adinttted to the bat coatfatj, balk at ""^^r" 
and Stouibndgc ; aad, in the Uttcf aa^boBAooA, bad net evcii 
with George, afterwards Ix)rd Lyuelton ; with vbom, having some 
coiloquial disputes, he is supposed to hare cooceiTed th«i prejudice 
which so improperly influenced him in the Life of that worthy noble- 
man. But this could scarcely hare happened when be was a boy of 
fifteen ; and, thendbre. it is pfobabJc ^^ nfT«.;nnjliY »Kity 
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Johnson was so extremely short-sighted, that he had no con an 
of rural beauties; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered. he' 

should prefer the conversation of the metropolis to the sile ■« 

and views of Hampsiead and Greenwich ; which, hoyvever d 
he could not see. In his Tour through the Highlands 
land, he has somewhere observed, ihat one mountain nice 

another; so utterly unconscious was he of the wonderful r of 

sublime and beautiful scenes those mountains exhibited. L wa ce 
present when the case of a gentleman was mentioned, who, 
with great taste and skill, formed the lawns and plantations abt,,.. ..... 

house into most beautiful landscapes, to complete one part of the 
KCnery, was obiigcd to a))|>!y for leave to a neighbour with whom he 
was not upon cordial terms ; when Johnson made the following re- 
marlc, which at once sbons what ideas he had of landscape improve- 
ment, and how happily he applied the most common incidents to 
moral instruction. " See how inordinate desires enslave a man 1 No 
desire can be more innocent than to have a pretty garden, yet, in- 
dulged to excess, it has made this poor man submit to beg a favour 
of his enemy." 

JOMNSOM'fl MANNKR OF COHPOSINC. 

Johnion'a nunner of composing has not been rightly understood. 
He was so extremely short-sighted, from the defect in his eyes, that 
writing was inconvenient to him ; for, whenei-er he wrote, he was 
obliged to hold the paper close to hia face. He, therefore, never 
composed what we call a foul drafl on paper of any thing he pub- 
lishnl, but used to revolve the subject in his mihd, and turn and form 
every period, till he had brought the whole to the highest correctness 
and the most perfect arrangement Then his uncommonly retentive 
memory enabled him to deliver a. whole essay, properly finished, when- 
ever it was called for. I have often heard him humming and forming 
periods, in low whispers to himself, when shallow observers thought 
he was muttering prayers, &c. But Johnson is well known to have 
represented his own practice, in the following passage in his Life of 
Pope : " Of composition there are different metbodi. Some employ 
At once memory and invention ; and, with little intermediate use of 
the pen, form and polish large masMi by continued meditation, and 
write their productions onl/ when, in their own oj^ion, they hare 
conpleted them." 
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Tbe ataar^aarj pnjadice and dklike at Svift, numfesied on <n 
o cca w oos b^ Jofawon, vjaooe political opinioas coincided encdjr with 
ha, has been difficnk to accoont for ; >ad is thcrdbcc ainibaied to 
ha Biliag ta gaanfA tiieptx, which Swift aught not choose to solicit, 
W( a TCHea pmi bdow. Tlie real caoic is bdiercd to be a« IbUows: 
The RcT. !>. Madden, who distinguished histsdf so hndaUy t^ 
gvTTsg ptmaiams to the foong students of Dublin Cofl^e^ far «Uch 
he had nised a fund, by applying for conthbuiioos to the nobiG^ 
and sentry of Ireland, had solicited the same frotn Swifl, when be was 
B:^kicg into that morbid idiocy which only tenninaied with his life, 
aod was saving every shilling to found his hospital for lunatics ; bat 
his applicatioD was refused with so little delicacy, as leA in Dr. 
Madden a rooted dislike to SwiA't character, which be commnnicateii 
la Johnson, whose friendship he gained on the following occasioa : 
I>r. Madden wished to address some person of high rank, in prose or 
vsse ; and, desirous of having his composition examined and cor- 
recttd by tome writer of superior talents, had been recommended to 
Jcooson, who was at that time in extreme indigence; and having 
fitished his task, would probably have thought himself well rewarded 
wAh a guinea or two, when, to his great surprise, Dr. Madden 
generously slipped ten guineas into his hand. This made such an 
l:::pres»on on Johnson, as led him to adopt every opinion of Dr. 
Madden, and to resent, as warmly as b 
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care to a diligent perusal of all such English writen 
correct id their language, and under every sentence w 
to quote he drew a line, and noted in the margin the Hit 
word under which it was to occur. He then delivered t'n» 
bis clerks, who transcribed each sentence on a separate 
and arranged the same under the word referred to. B 
he collected the several words and their difTerent sign! • 
when the whole arrangement was alphabetically fornie< 
definitions of their meanings, and collected their ety 
Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the subject. In cuiti^.. 
alphabetical arrangement, he, no doubt, would recur to for 
tiooaries, to see if any words had escaped him ; but this, w 
Boswell makes the first step in the business, was in reaht) 
and it was doubtless to this happy arrangement that Johnsou 
in a few years, what employed the foreign academies nearly 

MESS WtLLIAHS. ^ 

During the summer of 1764, Johnson paid a visit to me, at my 
vicarage- house in Easton-Mauduit, near Wellingborough, in North- 
amptonshire, and spent parts of the months of June, July, and August 
with me, accompanied by his friend Miss Williams, whom Mrs. Percy 
found a very agreeable companion. As poor Miss Williama, whose 
history is so connected with that of Johnson, has not had common 
justice done her by his biographers, it may be proper to mention, 
thai, so far from being a constant source of disquiet and vexation to 
him, although she had been totally blind for the last thirty years of 
her life, her mind was so well cultivated, and her conversation so 
agreeable, that she very much enlivened and diverted his solitary 
bouix ; and, though there may have happened some slight disagree- 
ments between her and Mrs. Desmoulins, which, at the moment, dis- 
quieted him, the friendship of Miss Williams contributed very much 
to his comfort and happiness. For, having been the intimate friend 
of his wife, who had invited her to his house, she continued to reside 
with him, and in her he had always a conversable companion ; who, 
whether at his dinners or at his tea-table, entertained his friends with 
her sennble conversation. Being extremely clean- and neat in her 
person and habits, she never gave the least disgust by her manner of 
eatbg; and when she made tea for Johnson and his fiiends, con- 
ducted it with so much delicacy, by gently touching the outside of 
the cup, to fieel, by the heat, the tea as it aaceoded within, that it 
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Of Uk. Thralc; JcfcaMB kM pvcn a trae rhannn in s LaDr 
tpiofib, ioKtabed oa hi» mommtM in Screathsus diBicfa. This noa 
aau&ble tad woc^ gtadcattii oertainljr deserved evciT tribate of 
gratiiwle fron the Dodor aitd bil literary friend* ; wlw vere alvxjrs 
wclci:Mae u bis boqiiuUe Uble. It must iherdbre give as great 
conccTo to ice his origin degraded by any of tbem, in a manoer that 
RiiKbi be extremely injurious to hti elegant and aaromptisbed dau^ 
tcri, if it r.ouM not be rx>ntradiclcd ; (at his father is represented to 
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title as general and unconfined as possible. He Kckno< 
"The Spectator" was the most happily chosen of all 
"The Tatlcr " the next to it : and after long considerati' 
a third title, equally capacious and suited to his purpose 
thought upon "The Rambler;"' and it would be diflicu 
other that so exactly coincided with the motto he hu atnj 
title-page — 

" Qoo RK cunqoe rapit lempeslu deTcror bMjics." 

FEAR OF DEATH. 

Mr. BosHcll States, that "Dr. Johnson's conduct, after he had 
associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, in one 
respect, as when he was a younger man. This seems to have been 
suggested by Mr. Boswell, to account for Johnson's religious terrors 
on the approach of death ; as if they proceeded from his having been 
led by Savage to vicious indulgences with the women of the town, in 
his nocturnal rambles. This, if true, Johnson was not likely to have 
confessed to Mr. Boswell, and therefore must be received as a pure 
invention of his own. But if Johnson ever conversed with those un- 
fortunate females, it is believed to have been in order to reclaim them 
from their dissolute life, by moral and religious impressions ; for to 
oneof his friends he once related a conversation of that sort which he 
had with a young female in the street, and that, asking her what she 
thought she was made for, her reply was, " she supposed to please the 
gentlemen." His friend intimating his surprise, that he should have 
had communications with sUeet- walkers, implying a suspicion that 
they were not of a moral tendency, Johnson expressed the highest 
indignation that any other motive could ever be suspected. 

* A paper, oilillcd Tbe Rimbler, appeared ii 
weiDi 1« have e*cap«d the nT«£e> of time ; t 
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that English neatness, I had heard so much of. The house was 
Thompson's, some distance from the town, which hiodered me from 
looking into Che Cathedral, and the Parish Church. The Cathedral 
was a cross, with the steeple in the middle, not unlike the Cathedral 
of Armagh. The bridge was composed of the Rat elliptic arches, and 
seemed tn paaanl to be very elegant. The town itself seems poor 
and little. 

On the a5th we got into Chester at 8 o'clock at night. Chester is 
built of wood chiefly, and is surrounded with a wall, which affords an 
agreeable walk, flagged, ahout four feet broad, the periphery of which 
is one mile, three quarters, and one hundred and one yards. The 
Dee winds prettily round one side of the town, and a canal through a 
rock is now a cutting round the other. N.B. — There are nine Churches 
in Chester ; yet the town is small in comparison of Birmingham. The 
Cathedral of Sl Werbur^jh's is worth seeing, especially the quire, 
which is ornamented with oak, beautifully carved. The old cloystcrs 
still remain, and have a venerable appearance. There has been an 
old Abbey. The Bishop's house fronts the Abbey Square. From 
Chester to Bcrmingham, seventy five miles. We arrived at near one 
o'clock at night on the a6lh. Whitchurch (twenty miles from Chester) 
is a pretty clean old town ? and Newport (forty-one from ditto) neither 
so large, nor so clean. Here we met several people very drunk ; this, 
we supposed, was owing to the festivity on the Sunday ; and now the 
night wrapped the sweet country of Stafford and Warwickshire, from 
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London road, for there 1 saw the tomb of Shakespear ; was in the 
room wherein he was bom, and sat in his chair. Stratford is an 
ancient town, built mostly of wood, and seems now in a deserted 
state, without any manufacture, but the woolcombing, of which trade 
Shakcspear originally was. There is a handsome Town house, lately 
built at the expense of the Corporation, and neighbouring gentlemen, 
in a nitch whereof, a sutue of Shakespear, the gift of \lr. Ganick, 
stands. In the great room of it are two pictures, one of Shakespear 
by Wilion, the gift also of Ganick, and another of Ganick him- 
self, embracing the bust of Shakespear, by Gainsborough, done at the 
charge of the Corporation. The house, where Shakespear died, stood 
near the beautiful old Chapel in the middle of the town ; and in the 
garden belonging, grew the famous mulberry tree, whereof I saw a 
box in a toy-shop there. The Church is lai^e, consisting of a large 
aisle, and a choir, in both of which there are several monumental 
inscriptions. Shakespear's tombstone lies at the chancel of the choir, 
with his own two lines denouncing curses on him who shall move his 
bones : by the way, I conceive the reason of this curse was a custom, 
which has been observed at Stratford, of collecting the bones of the 
dead, and throwing them into a vault under the steeple. The monu- 
ment raised by his wife, consisting of a half-length figure, is entirely 
Gothic ; but not more so than the inscription under it. On the right 
(tf the Chancel, lieth a monumental statue, in a horizontal position, 
with precatory hands, of John Combe, on which Shakespear wrote his 
famous distidi.' After treading with almost religious adoration on 
this classic ground, we could not leave Stratford without many reflec- 
tions N.B. — Avon is there a poor tittle muddy stream, which would 
have for ever remained inglorious, if this Swan had not warbled on its 
banks : little gabbards, with coals, and groceries, Sec, come up here 
firom Bristol. 

Fesruarv aSth. We set off from Shipton by Chappel-house, and 
breakfiuted at Woodstock, the greatest part of which road is through a 
cold clay, highly cultivated in the broad ridges ; but very thin of trees, 
■s mort of the com grounds, I passed through are : for Cheshire and 
Shropshire ue nther pasturage. The parts about Chappel-house 

' " Tien in lie kmidrrd liei here engnved, 

Ti* a huDdred to ten hi* toul is Dot nved i 
Ifuqrnuiiuk, Wbo liei in thl* lomb, 
O I bo I qnoth the devU, 'lit mj Joha-a-Coaibe." 
Bat M lo the utbonhip of thU vene, tec the Mtc bjr Stcereni, p. to, Halonc'i 
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lifllj. But Woodstock, once so famous 
prescDied us vitb a new scene, the mosi 
puk of Blenheim. For this, and (he 
, fiii ne d about twel%-e o'clock, vide the Oxford 
^uice S-& — U*e vent to the Coffee house in the evening, where 
i.ioou «J At Govnsmeo we saw were tipsy, and the streets re-ecboed 
«i>a aacdu—hMi aji. as we returned froai supper with Mr. Barnard. 
r^ hec «i^t also, «« went to another Coffee house, and there the 
K.^ott «u oolj shitted, all muuy. This, happily abated my enthu* 
*:.cHa cooceired for an Oxford education ; for such was the venera- 
>t^cr ot tlw piace, that after taking a cursory new of it, I was almost 
jt A p«.-ousBi of supentition. 

CHMrdshire seems but a wettish county, highly cultivated, and 
»oi irery Uiickly planted — it being mostly com grounds: but uncul- 
t:<i««d commons evince what the native sUte of the country is, for 
tSey were all either heath or rushes. The first of March, at Oxford, 
was extremely cold ; the tain came on in the evening, and it n'as 
raining at six next morning, but the day turned out a fine one, which 
made the toad to London very pleasant ; and nothing could be finer 
than Berkshire. Along this road we saw General Conway's, Lord 
Hartourt's, Clifton, Windsor, &c From Brentford to London is 
almost all city, such as the bad parts of Dublin. On the and of 
March, Covent Garden Play house received me ; so that, in one week 
from leaving Dublin, I had seen a syllabus of all England. A 
.nsman of Oxford thus painted the fellows of All Souls — they 
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black biidythnishylark^ ami canaiybirdsi 80 exacdy, that ^ heard 
the same founds at proper timesi and plaoeii I should never have 
snqpected ihem to be any other than origfaial : he also 'did equaOjr 
ndl the memogf and caterwauling of cats, baiUqg of dogSi and dogs 

^Brngama"* went off well: the poetry is hqypy enough and the 
catastrophe b striking. After the representation of this play, a scene 
ensned iriiich stroogly nuurked the En^^ish cfiaracter. It was the 
tenth nyht of Ae pby, and it seems that custom hath decided dutt, 
after die ninth njglity the prologue and epilogue should be discon- 
tinned. Neither was announced in the bills : however when the 
pbyeis came oo» the prologue was called for, and Mr. PabneTf a very 
handsome mouthing Uockheadt answered the call When pt over- 
ture for die fiuce hegui to be played, the epilogue was calledt for, the 
musi c ceas ed for it could not be heard— a kmg interval ensiied---the 
pbyen came on : they stood their ground for a long tim^ but were 
hissed at leogth off. Mr. Vernon attempted to speak, but he would 
not be heard : stiU the cry was--off— <>ff---the qiiloguey S^ Aftera 
long pauses the bell rang for the musick— this set the house in an up- 
loar— die women however, who were singers, came on, in hopes of 
ditarming these savage bouts; but they were a second time pelted 
off: then Weston, a mighty fovorite of the town, came on : he was 
pelted with oranges; however he stuck to the stage, as if he had 
T^etaled on the spot ; and only looked at the gallery, and pointed 
up at it when the orange fell, as if to say, I know you that threw that : 
once he took up an orange, as if in thankfulness, and put it in his 
pocket : this and a thousand other humorous tricks he played, yet all to 
no purpose, John Bull roared on, and poor Weston could not prevail. 
The Players came again and again : Vernon, after a third effort, was 
allowed to tell the pit, that Mrs. Yates was sent for, and begged leave 
that the hice might go on, till she came ; but this was denied : the 
house grew more and more clamorous, calling for Garrick or Mrs. 
Yates: at length Mr. Yates comes on, and tho' he declared in the 
most rolemn manner, that his wife was gone sick to bed, yet this 
would not tame the savages of the gallery. The Phtyers were twice 
hissed off after this, till a promise of Mrs. Yates* appearance on Mon- 
<lay somewhat abated their madness. But what to me seemed most 
cipre ssi ve of Angloism was the conduct of some in the pit beside me: 

' BngMME was the prodactkm of an Iiiihmiii, Robert Jephton, Eaq., wlio alio 
wnile Ike ComM of Narbonne and other piecex. He died in t9oy.^£^ii»r. 
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duct, and soliciting his support of Lord Townsend's administration. 
What a creature is man 1 

G told me, thai the grand hold ihe Provost got of Rigby's 

esteem was this. R wasdistressedin the first career of ambition 

for money; his credit was low on this side the water, he therefore 
wrote to the Provost, to raise him three thousand pounds as soon as 
possible. The Provost sent him bills for the money, the very next 
week: this bysomemonths outran so fartheother'sexpectation, (who 
looked on Andrews as a man of expense,) that it created that attach- 
ment, which lasted till his death, and which was, I presume, the price 
of the Provostship. N.B. — At the hour of one there came on a vio- 
lent shower of hail, while we were in the Temple Church ; which was 
succeeded by heavy rains, which lasted till near four : the morning 
haify, and the evening likewise. 

March the 6th. A haizy morning, and a drizzling rain at noon. 
This day (without seeking it) I saw the king in his chair, coming from 
Buckingham house to the Palace of St. James. I should have known 
faim from his picture, if I had seen him in Siberia. 

The 7ih. I went to see Garrick in "Lusignan:" the house was full 
by five, tho' David appears but in one act. This d^y was a good one, 
yet not absolutely without rain. I saw the King and Queen return 
from an airing in Hyde Park. 

The 8tb. It rained bard from nine dll two o'clock. I spent thif 
day in strolling thro' the town ; paid a visit to Tom Orr** in the morn- 
ing, and after dining alone at Dolly's, I went to the print auction, at 
the PiaiM, Covent Garden, where I was taken in for £i gt.6d.tiUA 
book of So old heads, and sue loose prints, and I deserved it, for not 
gmng to new them by daylight, for I took them to be all new. How- 
ever they are worth the money, for they will sell for double the sum 
in un^e prints. 

9th. A wet morning, but cleared up in the middle of he day, but 
again it rained hard at night I dined this day with my friend 
T — B — i whose wife is, I think, the ugliest woman I ever beheld, 
and at least three-score. There dined with us two old maids, her 
cotempoiarys, the sad emblems of a tingle life, and a rich cit talking 
vulgar nonsense before dinner, and falling asleep after it ; but in the 
eveninft I was fiilly compensated for this woful set, by the company 
of m blind man — Stanly, the leader of the 'Oratorio band in Drury 
lane. This was a very agreeable person, and comely for a blind man. 
He nt down to cards after tea, and played with as much ease and 
qnidBKii «• any man I ever saw. He had the cards however marked 
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tion was so visible, that he was disgusting; his language poor— hb 
matter borrowed from common place. Talking with Scott and Pier- 
son, they agreed that the lighting of the city lamps cost ;^2ooo a 
night ; and that the paving of Oxford Street cost ;£40,ooo (forty 
thousand) ; but in the latter they were misinformed, for Mr. Combe, 
who was concerned, told me it had not cost quite twenty thousand ; 
but as to the lamps, they spoke partly from knowledge, and partly 
from calculation. 

13th. Rain in the morning, but turned out a fair day. This day I 
walked with Mr. Scott down the Blackfriar's Road, as far as the 
Obelisk, to see the future city from thence. On my return I saw 
Viny, the timber vendor, a very curious man, who with great cour- 
tesy, explained every thing to us. I regretted that I did not know 
more of wheel carriages, &c, however, the little I did recollect, made 
\my profess that he would do any thing to satisfy me. I bespoke a 
saddle from his maker, Clarke, upon his construction. I then dined 
at the Crown and Anchor, in Sussex Street, where we were charged 
y. lod. for a pound of cod. It is amazing, the passion our country- 
men have, for appearing great in London. This very learned gentle- 
man, Doctor Jackson, methought affected a consequence, from calling 
for shrimp sauce, while the waiter, (I saw) was laughing at him for his 
brogue, and appearance. I verily believe that, if a Coleraine man was 
to come here, he would bespeak nothing but Salmon, merely because 
it is the most expensive fish in London, though he has it at home for 
less than a farthing per pound. 

14th. The first entire fair day, since I came to London. This 
day I called at Mr. Thrale's, where I was received with all resp>ect by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. She is a very learned lady, and joyns to the 
charms of her own sex, the manly understanding of ours. The im- 
mensity of the Brewery astonished me. One large house contains, 
and cannot contain more, only four store vessels, each of which con- 
tains fifteen hundred barrels; and in one of which one hundred 
persons have dined with ease. There are beside in other houses, 
thirt)' she of the same construction, but of one half the contents. The 
reason assigned me that porter is lighter on the stomach than other 
beer is, that it ferments much more, and is by that means more spiri- 
tualised. I was half suffocated by letting in my nose over the working 
floor, for I cannot call it vessel ; its area was much greater than many 
Irish castles. Dined alone, having refused an invitation from Mr. 
Boyd, in order to see Garrick, and I saw him, which I could not have 
done, if I had stayed half an hour longer, the pit being full at the first 
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noh. Not «as I diappoJoud ia my expcctuioni, tho' I cannot say 
be cafae ap 10 «iul I had heard of him, but all things appear worse 
fcr bcia^ MresuLcd b; praiies. His voice is husky, and his person 
noc Douso eieguu, h either Dodd's or King's- but then his took, 
his e^c is TCTf niperior. Lear however was not I think a character, 
whcreift be conU di^y himself. King's Copper Capuin was nothing 
like BrovnV j« he was very well in i(. 

t5tk A iut day. I>ined nith Archdeacon Congreve, 10 whom 
• ^ S> Johnsoa was school-feliow at IJichfield.' The Doctor had 
vtsiud t^ Aicbdeacon yesterday, by which accident I Ic.imed thii 
•.^nnsstttaace. N. B. — Westminster, round St. John's Church, is gene- 
taliy tw« stories high, very poor-like and deserted ; it seems more 
wretched than the worst parts of Dublin, yet I have heard English- 
SMB in Dublin say, that the worst pans of Ixtndon equalled the best 
of Dttbiin. In the evening I went with Dr. Sims, to hear Collins 
wctuff upon Oratory, at the Devil Tavern ; and the fellow displayed 
jvvd cftunciation, and good sense. His ridicule of the Scots, Welsh, 
*.aii Iiish, was passing well. Tho' all his observations were from 
^vouaoo place, yet the manner they were delivered gave ihem weight. 
Jifotku^ of the Preacher who decrys action in the pulpit, I have 
s^Kwn tiie sad effects of emphasis misplaced ; are we therefore to use 
tk>> <«a;4usis ? and are we not to use action, because action (as I have 
shiraa) n»*y become monstrous, but certainly action is dumb lan- 
(uii^; else the dumb could not render themselves intelligible, nor 
.wii iWturo speak. This, by the way, was not the lecturer's obser- 
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town and countiyy he could go at any time, and spend a month : he is 
at this time on these terms at Mr. Thrale's, and he knows how to 
keep his ground. Talking as we were at tea of the magnitude of the 
beer vessels, he said there was one thing in Mr. Thrale's house, still 
more extraordinary; meaning his wife. She gulped the pill very 
prettily — so much for Baretti ! Johnson, you are Uie very man Lord 
Chesterfield describes : — a Hottentot indeed, and tho' your abilities 
are respectable, you never can be respected yourself. He has the 
aspect of an Idiot, without the faintest ray of sense gleaming from any 
one feature— with the most awkward garb, and unpowdered grey wig, 
on one side only of his head — ^he is for ever dancing the devil's jig, 
and sometimes he makes the most driveling effort to whistle some 
thought in his absent paroxisms. He came up to me and took me by 
the hand, then sat down on a sofa, and mumbled out that he had 
heard two papers had appeared against him in the course of this 
week— one of which was — that he was to go to Ireland next summer 
in order to abuse the hospitality of that place also. His awkwardness 
at table is just what Chesterfield described, and his roughness of 
manners kept pace with that When Mrs. Thraie quoted something 
from Foster's " Sermons," he flew in a passion and said that Foster 
was a man of mean ability, and of no original thinking. All which 
tho' I took to be most true, yet I held it not meet to have it so set 
down. He said that he looked upon Burke to be the author of Junius, 
and that though he would not take him contra mundum^ yet he would 
take him against any man. Baretti was of the same mind, tho' he 
mentioned a fact which made against the opinion, which was that a 
paper having appeared against Junius, on this day, a Junius came out 
in answer to tliat the very next, when (every body knew) Burke was 
in Yorkshire. But all the Juniuses were evidently not written by the 
same hand. Burke's brother is a good writer, tho' nothing like 
Edward. The Doctor as he drinks no wine, retired soon after 
dinner, and Barretti, who I see is a sort of literary toad eater to John- 
son, told me that he was a man nowise affected by praise or dispraise, 
and that the journey to the Hebrides would never have been pub- 
lished but for himself. The Doctor however returned again, and with 
all the fond anxiety of an author, I saw him cast out all his nets to 
know the sense of the town about his last pamphlet, '' Taxation no 
Tyranny," which he said did not sell. Mr. Thraie told him such and 
such members of both houses admired it, and why did you not tell 
me this, quoth Johnson. Thraie asked him what Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said of it Sir Joshua, quoth the Doctor, has not read it I suppose, 
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quoth Thrale, be hu been very busy of late ; no, nyi the Docttv, 
but I never look at his pictures, so he wont read my writingi. Wai 
this like a man insensible to glory I Thrale then asked him if he had 
got Miss Reynolds' opinion, for she it seems is a politician ; u to that, 
quoth the Doctor, tt is no great matter, for she could not tell after she 
had read it, on which side of the question Mr. Burke's speech was. 
N.B, — Wehadagreat deal of conversation about Archdeacon Congreve, 
irtio was his class-fellow at Litchfield School. He talked of him aa ■ 
man of great coldness of mind, who could be two years in London 
without letting him know it till a few weeks ago, and then apologising 
by saying, that he did not know where lo enquire for him. This 
[dainly nised his indignation, for he swelled to think that hia cele- 
brity should not be notorious to every porter in the street. The Arch- 
deacon, he told me, has a sermon upon the nature of moral good and 
evil, preparing for the press, and should he die before publication, he 
leaves fifty pounds for that purpose. He said he read some of it to 
him, but that as he had interrupted him to make some remariu, he 
hopes never to be troubled with another rehearsal. 

17th. Patrick's day, fair — nothing remarkable occurred this day. 
Dined with Tom Orr, where I met Lisson and other Hibernians. 
Except the Duke of Leinster's chairmen and beggars, I saw very few 
people wear Shamrougs. This night for the first time played Loc^ 
and came off a winner. 

18th. Showery in the forenoon, and rainy in the afternoon, and 
now it is pouring at eleven o'clocL In the morning I went to the 
Tower alone, where I had a contest with one of the red-coats who led 
me round. . At first he blustered, and talked of taking me to the 
Constable of the Tower ; but, upon my insisting to go there, his crest 
fell, and he was fain to forego his exaction. This I did merely to try 
the humour of the people. But people are the same every where, 
individuals and customs and institutions differ. This night I went 
toCovent garden, where maugre Mrs. Barry's excellency's, "Edward 
and Eleonora " went off insipidly. I bought an onyx cameo ring, the 
device a Madona's head, and the face (happily) white, the rest of a 
cornelian colour, price two guineas and two shillings. 

19th. Haiy ^1 day, interspersed with showers. Breakfasted with 
Kenon, and took from him a box ticket for Miss Young's benefit on 
Tuesday night — a place to be kept I went to St. James's, and saw the 
King and Queen go to ChappeL There was more pomp than I 
expected, for among other enon I had imbibed in Ireland, this was 
one, that the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland appeared in greater display 
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of state than his Majesty ; but the thing h impossible, for I think the 
Battle axe Guards is ail the apparatus of state in Ireland, but the men 
here dressed in the same uniform with ihem, whose denomination I 
forget, are more numerous, and besides the yeomen of the guard, and 
gentlemen pensioners who line all the avenues from the presence 
chamber to the Chappel, are more richly dressed than common officers, 
not to say any thing of the nobility in office, maids of honour, &:c. 
Dined with Lord Darirey, who lives a I'Anglois, or rather Francois, 
the cloth not being at all removed, &c. There was the celebrated Mrs. 
Carter, whom I should not have suspected to be either an authoress 
or an old maid, for she was an unaffected, plain, well-looking woman, 
yet they told me she has translated b^picletus, and that her poems 
arc beautiful. There was also Miss Duckworth, who does not accom- 
juny Lady Dartrey to Ireland in May. Coming home I steped into 
St. James's Church, where 1 saw a grave gentleman — Mr. Parker, 
reading a lecture on the Catechism out of a book, but wheiherprinted 
or not, I could not decide. He iramed his hearers that the quantity of 
God's grace communicated did not depend on the (luaniity of water 
wherewith the child was besprinkled, for that it was originally immer- 
aicMi, which custom was changed in cold climates, with other wise 
■aws to the like effect. There were about a hundred hearers thinly 
scattered, and there seemed not one for each candle, and indeed I 
wonder how any body stayed in the Church. I next stepped into St 
Martin's, in the Strand, which I saw lighted up, but I could get no 
Autber than the door, such a crowd I never saw underone roof And 
wherefore this — why, there was one Harrison (as I learned) in the 
pnlfnt, who was the very reverse of the other. No bombast-player in 
Tom Thumb, or Chrononhoton, &c., ever so roared and so bellowed as 
he did, and his matter was as lifeless as hb manner was hyper-tragic A 
man at the door, from whom I learned his name, told me he was a very 
good liver and a Ane preacher, if he had not those ways with him, yet 
here the poor fellow was deceived, for it was those ways (as he called 
it) which made him {loss for a fine preacher. And this is a strong 
example, what action in the pulpit can atchieve. When action is 
blamed, it is incongruous action. For just action is the language of 
nature. Nothing is worse than false emphasis, yet are we not to use 
emphasis? 

soth. A tolerable day, but showery: walked with Pierson over a 
great part of the city, which I had not seen, viz. : MoorAelds, and 
BanhokM&ew's and Christ's Hospital, Bethlehem, &c. Went in the 
evcniiig to the "Suspicious Husband." Woodward (for whose benefit it 
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*••». iMids ma 1 wiihihlj. be atas with s mocib spmt u wer, but 
tba looks jniw toa aid fisRaogo. 'ne Canna ia the emertaia- 
a»«nt at'tii* ■ DtuiA' i a twirn g t y fiae ; ii W3s dooe. I suppoK, by 
'*~~ ' « wiieeL The poipectivc too of lite Piuza, Cowcnt <?anim. 



>tx. A (acei; «||^ nd bir d>r. StraOed into Ae Oupter Coffee- 
'>o*^ A«e Uvy Laae, wfakh I hod heard was lemukafale for a Urge 
CTJIrrnii of book^ aad a reading Socieijr. I snhscnbed 1 shilling 
'"'fcrijilh rftfiii'i reading, and found all the new publicuionsl 
M«|K^ m4 I bdKve^ wiut I am told, tiut an the new boolu aic Uid 
>>k noK of vkiefa, U be ftnt. ouy be lost or nmlajvd. Here I saw 
* ipnriMm of r^liifi frecdoai, liz.. a whitesoiili ia his aproo, and 
■■Be «f tm nws aader his ann, came in, sal down, and called tor 
ha ^aa» flf poadi and the paper, both which he used with as moch 
OK as a Lord — sodi a man in Ireland, (and I suppose in France 
MOk or abaost a&y other countiy) would not have shewn himself with 
ha hat OB ; DOT any way unless sent for by some gentleman : ik>w, 
•«a2y e»ery other peison in the room was well dressed. 

Pienoa dined with roe at the Grecian, and we went together to the 
par. and tho' both dressed we walked, for here ii is not indecorous as 
a Dvh^ to wear a hal in the boxes. The play was "Timanihes," 
»«y bea*7, except the last act. Smith is a mere ape of Bany. 
Pawner, a fine figure, and strong voice, and if he had an atom of 
, would be an actor, but he is a wretched mouthing ranter. 
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scholar, and he b now among the lirst, so that all the scrapers have 
been Irish, except one, (Earloni) McArdell was the first of his lime, 
then Fry, now Watson, Fisber, Dixon, Burke, &c quere. 

aand. A fair day. Nothing remarkable. 

33rd. Fair also, but rain at night Dined at the Bedford, where I 
met Dr. Jackson, lamenting the state of his wife from the case of the 
Perraus, her brothers. I «-ent to Ranelugh, where there were few 
ladies, except of pleasure. The room beautiful, and about four times 
the size of the Rotunda, but Almack's rooms are by far the finest I 
have yet se^n. The ball-room is above 90 by 40, the serpentine 
wreath round the pillars was prettily painted, and every thing finished 
in the best manner. The Ubies were laid out in the rooms under 
this for supper ; the display for the dessert was sumptuous, and in 
short every thing in the most elegant style. Called on Lord Dacre 
for Fombell's papers, he asked me to dine. I find the first method 
of conciliating an Englishman, is to praise England. 

34th. A fair day. Called on Mr. Coombe with Dean Woodward's 
letter, he received me with great courtesy, called also at Dr. Camp- 
bell's, but found him not at home. Dined from mere curiosity at a 
shilling ord'.nary in the Strand, where I oivn I was belter pleased at 
the adventure, for such I call it, than anything I MW in London yet. 
For it exhibited a view of people, who affected lomewhat above 
themselves, better than anything I have seen in real life. The com- 
pany was mostly Scotch, and they called each other, Colonel, or Cap- 
tain, or Doctor. There were two or three s and an old highland 

Panon, who, being much of his life abroad, had almost forgot the 
Erse, and had not learned much English. They talked high of 
Lords and Lady's and their engagements with them, &c 

35th. Eddying winds in the forenoon, rendered the streets very 
disagreeable with dust, which was laid in the evening by rain 
from three. Dined at Mr. Thrale's, where there were ten or more 
gentlemen, and but one lady besides Mn. Thnle. The dinner was 
excellent : first course, soups at head and foot, removed by fish and 
a saddle of mutton ; second course, a fowl they call Galena at bead, 
and a capon larger than some of our Irish turkeys at foot ; third 
course, four different sorts of Ices, Pine-applCr Grape, Raspberry and 
a fourth ; in each remove, there were I think fourteen dishes. The 
two first courses were served in massy plate. I sat beside Baretti, 
which was to me the richest part of the entertunment. He and Mr. 
and Mix Thrale joyn'd in expressing to me Dr. Jtdmson's concent, 
that he could not ffw me the meeting that day, bat denied that I 
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should go and see him. Bantti mi vaj hnmounoi iboot hit oev 
publication,' which he expects to put out next month. He there intio- 
duces a dialogue about Ossiin, wherein he ridicule* the idea of iu 
double translation into Italian, in hope*, he nid, of having it abused 
by the Scots, which would give it an imprimatur for a second edition, 
and he bad stipulated for twenty five guineas additional if the first 
should sell in a given time. He repeated to me upon memory, the 
substance of the letters which passed between Dr. Johnson and Mr, 
Mcpherson. The latter tells the Doctor, that neither his age nor 
infirmity's should protect him if he came in his way. The Doctor 
responds that no menaces of any rascal should intimidate him from 
detecting imposture wherever he met it 

36Lh. Rain in the morning, hail about one, rain at three, and a 
copious fall of snow at night. This day was the lirBt on which I 
heard good preaching in England, and indeed Mr. Warner has in 
my sight redeemed the honour of his nation, for he is poutively the 
best deliverer of a discourse I ever heard. He is the very thing I 
have often conceived a preacher ought to be, and his manner is what 
I should have aimed at, had it been my lot to be a preacher in any 
great city. He does not, as he ought not to, rely on his notes. He 
makes excursions, and unwritten effusions which prevail over the 
warmest, the boldest compositions; and then when he hath exhausted 
such sentiments as present themselves, he returns to his notes, and 
takes up the next head, according to his preconceived arrangement. 
By this discreet conduct, he avoids the frozen, beaten track of deda- 
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■bops for preaching are bought and iold like other warehouses or 
tbeures. N.B. Hr. Cmnbe told ine from hit own knowledge, that the 
paving of Oxford Street came but to between nineteca and twenty thou- 
sand pounds, fw it is current in London that it cost forty thoiuand. 
17^1. Frost in the mwniag, and light falls (tf snow all day. Went 
to see Reynolds's pictures. His manner is certainly the true sublime, 
die colours seem laid on so coarsely that fuivit t^ent idem. Gains- 
borough's I looked at afterwards, but his work seem* laboured 
with small pencils ; I dont think he paints as well as Hunter in 
Dublin. ^Vhat a pi^ that Reynolds's colours do not stand, they 
want body, they seem glazed. Went to the Pantheon in tfie evening, 
it ■• a beautilul room and highly finished, with coknin of paste resem- 
bling porphiry, or Armagh maible rather ; but after all the orchestra 
seemed 1^ no means of a piece, and awkwardly di^XMcd; thecircuUr 
not ao laige as the Rotunda, but with the Piazza it holds more, 
besde the galleiy and great tea room below, equal to the whole area 
above, and besides the several rooms off it. There was the Prussian 
Ambassador, a white faced, white luured northern-like man, he had 
nothing of sensibility in his countenance — Lord Stormont no very 
sage looking man. The Duke of Cumberland and I^y Grosvcnor, 
a fine woman lost to all sense of modesty, met over and over, and 
looked away from each other. Lord Lyttleton a mean looking person, 
but of no mean understanding. Lady Archer painted like a doll, but 
handsome, her feathers nodded like the plumes of Mambrino's helmet 
There seem to be fewer ugly women among the Bnglish than the Irish, 
but I cannot say they are more handsome. Lady Townshend was by 
most people reckoned the handsomest woman there, but if Lady 
Crosvenor was modest, and her complexion natural, she would be my 
beauty. They say she has .... Lord Hinchinbroke. The singing by 
the Italian woman, who ii handsome and of expressive gesticulation, 
was beyond any thing I could conceive in the compass of a voice. 
Garrick was there, and by no means that well limbed man I have heard 
him dyed np for, but his eye is excellence. N.B. I foi^ot to set down 
an article of the day, I dined last at Thrale's. Bamtti complained that 
Major Valbncy had treated him ill in his discourse on the antiquity 
of the Irish bnguage, by saying that he had misrepresented the copy 
he gave of Biscayan Pater-noster, for says he, I quote one, he quotes 
another, and a fifth might be quoted all different from each other, 
now says he, I could not misrepresent, for I cov\A not understand, 
and the fact is, I did not misrepresent, for I can produce the book 
from whence I quoted. 



•jut p^x. crKig* 1 s«*c aa vcft ai^ ac ni^ ft^ aad i^dk 
tf sunsK. tKTLTT and po^oBK. fee ; Maa£ oook : ica aad ftata, 

T» ILL-, ^jc T^.^a I cac/eaxn F«aGr Acv hk CadnlUo; ifhe 
ji iis iitf ^r-jc::^ 3« oeuisjj b like FoMe** ruhiHiilii, bk Hiae 

it <Qr:if:.---ig .xc Coa^Ma or ^. K.B. Tte tso Kopa^ and tfac 

viSs -.-, 'W ^ tl-icsi. A ;ua of c^ans I dnik. «» ■« iiwiwiiiT 
Her*, u 1 — --«g CTsy nen c^ 3> P-jt««^ I fa^id a ora^ par- 
:A_:7^£*t^^ ot'lhciroviicosittiT-i the iateaae cslifaaa of iW d^, 
p.i: vjosrjr:. Vi oSc of the woiber, aad k was ^ned ibat Pam bad 
taaiK,=^x u biwi, a bdy bhdliiQ kenelf Bid'evciToneallan Aai 
ve h^re cttrr ihic; better than the French eKxpc iliiiiiii_ aad I, 
v'r^j z^ve ip«r.: isocfa of 017 time in Fari^ dnnk tint we hxir c«^ a 

A ftrr 'L.yi ajo, in a large company, it wasaixoed AaiEn^nhaaai 
hid r.'j nght 10 talk %o loud in favoor of Ubertjr, as iltej cndarcd 
aiiho..t meicf the black* abroad. A young nun in a p in ri nn 
ezcbiir.ed, L-ot God Almighty bad nude them slavey far they were 
b'iif.'t, fUt-nrrsed, and negro*, and then concluded vith OU E>t^mmd 

i<>:h. IntenKly rold, the Xreet* were while with snow aboot 
iKcive oVl'ick, which KK>n melted and the snow came on agun at 
flv(^ N.ll J«u<ii, for which 1 paid t«-a pounds five and sixpence^ 

ti the Cauloi 
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lature, forasmuch as all power originates in the people, and is only 
delegated to a fev for the good of the whole. This is the hmit of 
their power, and whenever that is overleaped, the supremacy reverts 
to the people, they arc ipsojado invested with the right of resistance, 
for would it not be absurd to suppose that fourteen millions of people 
should be a sacrifice to one thousand. The parallel too between the 
Americao assemblys, and the parish vestiy's doth not apply, for many 
reasons, but principally for this, that the assemblys cannot of them- 
selves legislate, the concurrence of the Crown is necessary, but with 
this consent an act of assembly becomes a law binding upon that 
province, but this is not the case with the vestiy. The distinction of 
actual and virtual representation is sophistical, for representation is a 
right appendant, not to persons, but things, id est, property ; so that 
American property can neither be actually or virtually represented in 
a British parlement. Besides, there is this to be said for a British 
parlement taxing all the people of Britain, whether represented or 
not; the Commons lay no greater burdens upon the shoulders of 
others, than on their own, they pay every tax in common with every 
other subject; whereas the British parlement would share none of 
the toad laid on Amerca, and therefore, could not sympathise with it 
is iti sofferingi therefrom, and consequently its taxation is in equity, 
incoiapeteot It is also ia jutOu, for the American Charters granted 
by the seveial English Kings, were either with or without the consent 
of pariement, if the former be the case, then the Charters have all the 
qualities of a law ; if the latter, (without the express consent) still 
they bad the tadt consent, and consequently the British parlement, 
acquiescing lo long under the Americans being governed by their 
own laws, yields a prescriptive right, which they cannot now injustice 
invalidate. 

April ist A &ir day, dined at Mr. Thrale's, whom in proof of the 
magnitode of London, I carmot help remarking no coachman, and 
this is the third I have called, could find without enquiiy. But of 
this by the way. There was Murphy, BoswcU, and Barettl, the two 
last) as I learned just before I entered, are mortal foet^ so much so 
diat Uuiphy and Mrs. Thrale agreed that Boswell ezprnsed a desire 
that Baietd should be hanged upon that unfortunate affair of his lull- 
iait &C. Upon this hint, I went and without any sagadty, it was 
easily discemable, for upon Baretti's entering, Boswell did not rise, 
and upon Baretti's descry <rf' Boswell, he grinned a perturbed glance. 
Poliienen however smooths the most hostile brows, and thein were 
amoothed. Johnwu was the subject, both before and after dinner, 
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,.-. -■. ;sMii i>f al^ D'^'- c:tkL Uii: sndc ttai loafvsciis 

1 . . . ■. ... I ..'tiilk. Hl' Ijc: =-^1: w-TL nnaiiff t£ C12. pissTi. zssi 

., . ..i>«.it, <x»u<C :.o: ivt uTiK ai- msmon. ItoKwel s^T^^^ 

■ ihccrfu. pus. A^::-.::gL mt maxm: nc mv tv^:;;. 

,.s -^< • loliiikub. ' zi^i. T,-.-^' cas uoiCK** mar cu i:v-£ & >c' 
1. .t.. .>'>•'! itai i: Tii^at :. =iai :o:^: al nif oos. *-asi, :: be 
. -, .MI T.iliiivjL *' mi^r.' :k c' -.ut :: l mar. sa: ir' si:i x jtt-:=- 
,. ,-,•.' lixiwcl. coTussKCL :s3,' at 'i'-'*r i pizs o: wtuuer ^ tbe 

Li^Mi-cl MUt, kf-C UkSL It tUXi V. 2: tSapL BTS JotUlKI^ " ic =;£ 

<,. nlx-ifiii ilic ;'>»£iiK o L rizosmar amsisa.* anc sc 3pt ar x 

).. ,„ I III wiiiti.tr-- Lu: 1 c>&nsoi. .' aawemiouraeg s nrvs ''•". 

^.. niiTiiiia kw yam n± wdi:^ swalirw nrc boom sc Tccz ^n±,s^ 
..,( •|<|Miriii ^.-ci^LtiD:. ar.L ar.=: :i. tat atrnpany vu. viunE i £;:»: 
<!..> lUt, lir u„^ ' i^Tz- .t:: Tnniii pve at atuajtc aosie.' 1: U 
...i..iil.iiii 1" y-} e: iic^t:- :r.u im mnvemcna of aia ne^ ye 
iLikHi'll imryi .: :: t lisT"*! a i::r>£T5a:ioi.. The Ittsuci: appears 
lit> a titBixoi '.:';'ur:::^ ":: :•=:: :r. OTanya mi& hit pnrJrt. anc he 

iiirti 111* •li-dfCK' fr.*=ii 5;iDi.w :in: i::i.-w itai Tnu hat made poor 
ItiiaHi'll iiiiliuH'/. i^- - *'^-" ^■"'^ "* ^ " acxioia ts ksov the 
»>iii dk a Hiri:r. eiok p-. >^ I. 7*:): :i»:ic whemriiL JohnsCD pn- 

|ii liiliiiBi'ii "'ik ibt u~ ::: * :-t^x;.i:i ' vn-^ ine moLk. Tiaalrnck 
III! •lilt' .•iil>' , /.f , iht iii:>:.i. :i .:.r-:ii:.:.t;i wiuiaa: fcry nosficarionof his 
I, iHi iliKt aiij otLer ri:>T.£. :.: tri :os: zazsx. mi^: as weli 
B.l m the Eiae ;.ia;a- £i>ii far Ac nme pwnjoac Aed I 
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Apkil and. Fair. I went to the Chapel Roy: 
Bishop of Bangor preach. His subject was oit tnr> !•>,. -.- 

wails, &C. His object was to prove thai piety and e weni d 
in hand, and could not exist separately. His proofs were tak it, 
from the state of paganism, whereas the theology was more or less 
reliDed, so was their morality more or less pure, and from experience 
of persons whose virtuous qualities were generally adequate to their 
notions of the Divinity ; then he showed the inefficacy of the motives 
from the fitness of things, or the beauty of virtue, and so resolved all 
into the will of God. He touched upon the folly of enthusiasm, and 
instanced the violence of the Fanaticlcs in the last century, to impress 
a. sense of the error of religion consisting merely in devotion ; then 
he glanced at the licentious reign which followed; then ended 
abruptly by saying that this was neither time nor place for discussing 
that matter. N.B, The Bishop of London read the communion ser- 
vice, but not according to the rubric, for at the let us pray, after the 
commandments, he did not turn round to the communion table. In 
the evening I went to St. Martin's, in hopes of hearing Harrison, and 
the Church was very full, from the same expectations ; but we were all 
disappointed, for Dr. Scott, (Anti-Sejanus) mounted the pulpit, and as 
1 could not well hear him, tho' just behind the pulpit, I went off to 
St. Stephen's, Wallbroal:, not for the purpose of hearing, for I knew 
not who was to be there, but of seeing the Church, which is reckoned 
the handsomest in the world. They tell the following story of it, 
that Lord Burlington, who was the patron of architecture, saw in Italy 
a Church which he so admired and bepraised, that he got drawings 
made of it as the ehef d'lxuvre of human skill, but being told that it ' 
was a copy from Sir C. Wren's Wallbrook, he could not believe it, 
till be examined it; and what is very remarkable, they add, that 
coming late into London, he drove there directly, and viewed it bjr 
candle light. This is the story in London, but as Sir Christopher 
■tole hit plan of St Paul's from St Peter's, why may it not be ex- 
pected that the Italian Church is the original and not the copy. It 
revolts against the eoslumt, that an Italian Architect would borrow 
modeli from London. N.B. Lauras ii a good text for a sennon on 
the unmortaltty of the soul, fbiaimuch as the 0!\ly moral proof of it 
atiic* from the lufleringi d* the good, and the enjoyments of the 
vkked in this life. 

April 3rd. Fair. I went to the British Museum. The sight was so 
wioaa, that it is hard to remember any thing diitbctly, but what 
pleased me most was the ruins of Herculaneum. Theoriginal Magna 
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vtun 1, 'jgsaaLyjt fat "ii i ^f J— A.IwBrfg>ciiypc 
!•« jieicx f'jc. WMOk noBf ancne k a a ^eoBca «f ta^ 

'!>« ice 1= «scc, ^■w»i{ tne gf araOK^Ac^HnaS^s^ 
«3naiv^;£A.-T u nc Tte fcis af tkr^ripn wai oaiaaK. Aqi*' 

t.-V'-t^ 7':^ t;KBiB(I BUKfacdoalakttcraa AcaeAodtoitf^ 

N 2. T;K saacpsKst ^ictnc of TcHma^ ia Ae Im cniplk^ 
frooL '^ f./ie, dooc ifj direaioa of Sir Wa. HiBdua, «k mf g^^' 

ArsjL 4i*^ A inz^of nin &m tea to lorn. I «cm id Ae Ho^^ 
</ I>xdt, <» -M HaatAgae 2ppeal ud kaid Uadi "—*■¥. Ci^' 
<«&, a&d tM ;reat avjcn u the bar. TIm aigla I Sakihed waf 
vHrtm to tAC Ctergr on the Liturgj. 

AnsL $th. Dined aith CHIlj io the Fc^OtIm (not to Mtj Bo»' 
well, where I met Dr. Johnaoo, (and a IK HOler, who lives neat 
hkt'r., who is a dilktaui man, kcqia a vedU^ da^ for tibe Lhtwt^ 
ar^ U himicif Mltttcrate, that hepthovthall tbelknrendutlatfief 
vriK, and bindeth into a garland, but enou^ o( him) wiUi Kraal 
'Ahiit, ;jarticu1ariy a Mr, Scott, who seems to be a raj sensible 
^l^in ir<an. The Itoctor, when I came in, bad an answer, titled 
"Taxation and T)Tanny " to hi* lai>t pamphlet, in his hand. He 
laughed at it, and said he would read no more (rf* it, fM' that it paid 
liirn r.orntjlin)cnts, Init gave him no infonnation. He asked if 
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thought pteated him, and as I nt next him, I bod a fine opportunity 
of attending to his phix; and I could clearly see he was fond of 
having his quaint things laughed at, and they (without any force) 
gratified my propensity to afiiise grinning. Mr. Dillyled him to give 
his opinion of men and things, of which be is very free, and IMIly 
win probably retail them alL Talking of the Scotch, (after Boswell 
was gone) be said, though they were not a learned nation, yet they 
were itr removed from ignorance. Learning was new among them, 
and be doubted not but they would in time be a learned people, for 
they were a fine, bold, enterprising people. He compared England 
and Scotland to two lions, the one saturated* with bis belly full, and 
Hx other prowling for prey. But the test he offered to prove that 
Scotland, tho' it had learning enough for common life, yet had not 
sofSdent for the dignity o( literature, was, that he defied any one to 
produce a classical book, written in Scotland since Buchannan. 
R<d)ert«si, he said, used pret^ words, but he liked Hume better, 
and neither of them would be allow to be more to Clarendon, than a 
lat to a cat " A Scotch Surgeon " says he " may have more learning 
than' an Baglish one, and all Scotland could not muster learning enough 
for Louth's prelections." Turning to me, he said, "you have pro- 
duced classical writers and scholars ; I do'nt know," says he, " that 
any man isbeforeUsherasa scholar, unless it may be Selden, and you 
have a philosopher, Boyle, and you have Swift and Congreve, but the 
latter," says he, " denied you ; " and he might have added the former 
too. He then said, you certainly have a turn for the drama, for you have 
Southeme and Farquhar and Congreve, and many living authors and 
players. Encouraged by this, I went back to assert the genius of 
Ireland in old times, and ventured to say that the first professors of 
Oxford and Paris, &c, &c., were Irish. " Sir," says he, " I believe 
there is something in what you say, and I am content with it, lirut Ih^ 
art mot Scoiih, This day I went to Guildhall, and waited for above 
an hour before the Lord Mayor came. He, Wilkes, was rather worse 
than I expected to find him, for he labours under baldness, increpi- 
tude, and want of teeth ; from the hedge of the teeth being removed, 
his tongue is for ever trcspasnng upon his lips, whereof the undermost, 
together with the chin, projects very (ai. He went to the front of the 
Hustings, where he was clapped as a player more than oncebefore 
be spoke, tho' I was removed from him but the breadth of the great 
table, I could not make out all he said, (which was not much, but it 
ms) in reprobating the measures of the Ministry towards the Ame- 
' Wiated? 
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ricans. He then sat down, and Captain Allen, after making a speech 
too trivial for a mountebank, yet he too was applauded, read the 
address, petition, and remonstrance, which will be in the prints. 
Talking of Addison's timidity keeping him down so that he never 
spoke in the House of Commons was, he said, much more blame- 
worthy, than if he had attempted and failed, as a man is more praise- 
worthy who fights and is beaten, than he who runs away. 

April 6th. Light showers, dined with Lord Dartrey, who promised 
to print Swift's letter next week. I went in the evening to the Italian 
Opera in the Haymarket, for Lestini's benefit. An Italian Opera is not 
so absurd an entertainment as I expected, for it is nearly as intelligible 
as if it were in English, considering the inarticulation of the words by 
the singers. The grand absurdity lies against an Opera at laige, i£. 
an attempt to express the passions by singing, and yet the action of 
Italian performers is so just, that their language of dumb show would 
be intelligible without the aid of song. However this was the first, 
and it shall be the last sacrifice I shall make of sense to sound. 

April 7th. Cold in the morning, with some rain, but it turned out 
a fine day. I went down to Greenwich, and viewed the Hospital, and 
the outside of Flamstead's Observatory, the inside not being to be 
seen without some special order, on account of some thefts com- 
mitted. I walked from thence to Woolwich, and viewed the Dock 
yard, particularly a seventy four gun ship not finished, which is truly 
a monstrous vessel. In the Warren, as it is called, I saw great 
number of cannon and bombs piled up in huge pyramids and prisms, 
laige as Irish turf stacks. This is a poor place, as I suppose all 
places must be that depend on letting lodgings. The prospect from 
King John's palace, (as they call it) about midway between Green- 
wich and Woolwich, was fine, the bow of the river bending in a sweet 
curve. 

N.B. There were hawthorn trees m Greenwich Park almost full in 
leaf, as they were quite green. There were others however not so 
forward, apple trees in full blossom. 

April 8th. Very cold, and some rain, but not enough to allay the 
blowmg of the dust Dined with Thrale,' where Dr. Johnson was, 
and Boswell, (and Baretti as usual.) The Doctor was not in as good 
spirits as he was at Dilly's. He had supped the night before with 

Lady Miss JeflBy^s, one of the maids of honour. Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, &€., at Mrs. Abington's. He said Sir C. Thompson, and 
some others who were there, spoke like people who had seen good 

^ Life, ToL ii., p. 178. 
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company, and so did Mn. Abington herself, who could not have seen 
good company. He seems fond of Boswell, and yet he is always 
abusing the Scots before him, by way of jolce, lAlkIng of their nation- 
ality, he said they were not singular ; the Negrosandjews being so too. 
Boswell lamented there was no good map of Scotland. "There 
never can be a good (map] of Scotland," says the Doctor scnten- 
liously. This excited Boswell to ask wherefore. "Why Sir, lo 
measure land, a man must go over it ; but who could think of 
going over Scotland." ' When Dr. Goldsmith was mentioned, and Dr. 
Percy's inteotion of writing his life, he expressed his approbation 
strongly, adding that Goldsmith was the best writer he ever knew, 
upon every subject he wrote upon. He said that Kendric had bor- 
rowed all his dictionary from him, " Why," says Boswell, " every 
man who writes a dictionary must borrow." " No Sir," says Johnson, 
" that is not necessary." " Why,^ says fioswell, " have not you a 
great deal in common with those who wrote before you," " Ves Sir," 
says Johnson, " I have the words, but my business was not to make 
words but to explain them." Talking of Garrick and Barry, he said 
he always abused Garriclc himself, but when anybody else did so, he 
fought for the dog like a tiger ; as to Barty, he said he supposed he 
could not read. "And how does he get hit part?" says one, '^Why, 
somebody reads it to him, and yet I know," nyi he, "that he is very 
much admired." Mrs. Thrale then took him by repeating ■ reputee 
of Murphy, the setting Bany up in competition with Gairick, is what 
irriutes the English Criticks, and Murphy standing up for Barry. 
Johnson said that he was fit for nothing but to Hand at an auction 
room door with his pole; Murphy said that Garrick would do the 
business as well, and pick the people's pockets at the same time. 
Johnson admitted the fact, but said, Murphy spoke DOnsense, for that 
people^s pockeu were not picked at the door,* but in the room ; then 
said I, he was worse than the pick-pockets, forasmuch as he was 
Pandar to them, this went off with a laugh. Vive la baffttelU. It 
was a case decided here, that there was no harm, and much pleasure 
in laughing at our absent friends, and I own, if the character is not 
damaged, I can see no injury done. 

April 9th. A fair day, went to SL Clements to bear Mr. Burrows, 
■o cried up by l/)rd Dartrey, preach, but I was wofully disappointed ; 
his matter is cold, his manner hot, his voice weak, and hla action 
affected. Indeed I thought he preached from a printed book, a 
book it certainly was, and it seemed at my distance, which was the 
■ life, vol. iU, p. 184. ■ lifr, vol li., p. 178. 
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perpciKlicuUr to the tide of the po^Mt, to h&Tc a hnad nmpn-Gke 
print, lad he did not Kcm mMtar of it, jet he afecied mndi em- 
phasis vid action. Dioed with Mr. Combe, and tpent the evemng 
with Dr. CampbeU. 

Apkil loth. Rain, bat not enoo^ to soften the $xpeatj oS die 
weather. Dined with General Oglethorpe,' who wit in lieu of Aid- 
dc-Camp, (for he had no such officer about him) to Piiace Eagcne, 
and celebrated by Mr. Pope. Dr. Johnson presaed him to write hii 
life ;* adding, that no life in Europe was so well worth leoording. The 
old man excused himself, saying the life of a private man was ma 
worthy public notice. He however desired Boswell to Iving lum 
some good Almanack, that he might recollect dates, and seemed to 
excuse himself also on the article of incapacity, but Boswell desired 
him only to furnish the skeleton, and that Dr. Johnson would supply 
bones and sinews. " He would be a good Doctor " says the Geoeial, 
*<who would do thaL" "Well," says I, "heisagood Doctor," at 
which he, the Doctor, laughed very heartily. Talking of America, it 
was observed that his works would not be admired there. " No," 
says Boswell, " wc shall soon hear of his being hung in eSigy." " I 
should be glad of that," says the Doctor, " that would be a new source 
of fame ; " alluding to some conversation on the fulness of his fame 
which had gone before. And says Boswell, " I wonder he has not 
been hung in effigy Irom the Hebrides to England.' " I shall suffer 
them to do it corporeally," says the Doctor, " if they can find me a 
tree to do it upon." 
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sake, and the Doctor said that some cases were more excusable than 
others, but if it were excusable, it should be the last resource ; ** for 
instance," says he, ^ if a man is distressed in circumstances, (as in 
the case I mentioned of Denny) he ought to fly his countiy." ** How 
can he fly," says Boswell, ''if he has wife and children?" ''What 
Sr," says the Doctor, shaking his head as if to promote the fermen* 
tation of his wit, " doth not a man fly from his wife and children if 
he murders himself?" 

April nth. Fair from ten, bought ^ &c. Supped with Mr. 

Crawford at the Adelphi, where, except a Dr. Wilkinson, the company 
was all Irish, and with the burning zeal of their country, violent 
patriots in their own opinion. 

April lath. Fair; went to Kensington, where the ground is in 
many places so bad, that the trees were stunted and ranpiked, as they 
call it in Ireland. Dined with Mosse and Rose at the Exchange 
Cofiee House, where things were dear and bad. 

13th. Fair and cold. Went to see the King proceed from St. 
James's, to give the Royal Assent to the Restraining Bill.^ Strolled 
with Mosse. 

14th. Fair. &x)d Friday; went to hear Dr. Dodd, who is cryed 
up as the first preacher in London, at his own Chapel. He reads 
better than he preaches ; for in the pulpit he leans too much upon 
his notes, his eyes are seldom off them, yet he uses the action of an 
extempore delivery, which makes a jarring jumble. His manner is 
infinitely superior to his matter, which was a poor and unsuccessful 
attempt upon the passions. He said the merits of Christ were applied 
to us, just as a man's paying a money debt for another was deemed 
a discharge for the debt, and he said that as the merits of Christ 
extended from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the 
same, so they extended equally a parte ante et post since creation, to 
those who never heard the name ; 1.^., Jesus Christ was a vicarious 
sacrifice as well for those who lived before him, as those who have 
lived since ; and as well for those who never heard of him, as those 
who have faith in his name. 

N.B. The shops were not shut up to-day, farther than that some 
of them had a single board standing up. The paviours went on as 
all other workmen did, and the ladies went to their exercise in Hyde 

^ This was the inll to restrain the trade and commeree of the colonies of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina to any part of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the West India Islands, April 13, 1775. Annual 
Rcgiitcr, p. Wl^-^EdiUr. 
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Park u usuftl. N.B. Dodd did not read the Communion temce 
Tubriadly, for he kneeled at the beginning, and tho' it was a last day, 
he and his coadjutors wore surplices. Supped with Jack Day, and a 
•et of Irish. 

April 15. Heavy rain till twelve, yet without softening the asperi^ 
of the weather. 

April t6th. Rain till nine. The weather softer, but boisterous 
■till. Went to hear Harrison, at Brompton Chapel, his discourse 
incoherent, and delivered in the gout of a spouter. It is ridiculous in 
these fellows, whose eyes are scarce ever ofT their book, to affect the ani* 
nation of extemporaneous warmtli, yet this man'scomposition inclined 
to vehemence. Talking of the corruption of the present times, he said 
Christians professed a creed indeed, but acted as if they had no belief, 
they offered a public sacrifice as on this day, yet they lived as if they 
sacrificed to the Devil His text was, Romans, vi, 5. Dined with 
ArchdeaconCongreve, my Lord Primate came there in the evening. He 
asked me sneeringly if I had seen the lions. I told him I had neither 
seen them nor the crown, nor the jewels, nor the whbpering gallery at 
St Paul's. The conversation tumed upon other things, and came round 
to hb picture by Reynolds, which led on talk of Sir Joshua and other 
great artists, and without any force, I introduced something of Johnson. 
" What " says he, " do you know him ? " " Yes my Lord 1 do, and 
Barretti, and several others, whom I have been fortunate enough to 
find willing to extend my acquaintance among their friends, for these, 
my Lord, were the lions I came to see in London." " Aye," says he, 
"these indeed are lions worth seeing, and the sight of them may be 
of use to you." He soon after talked to me if my brother were not 
Curate to Dr. Bissett, and whether he was not contemporary with 
Scott, whom he looked upon, he said, as a friend to the Clergy. He 
asked' me if somebody else had not spoke to him about my brother. 
I mentioned Lord Chief Justice Patterson. He spoke in such a way, 
that I take it in my head, he will do something for him out of this 
living of Donaghmore. 

April 17th. Showery, yet the air not yet softened. Disappointed 
of a ticket for the Lcvd Mayor's Ball. 

i8th. Went in one of the Brentford coaches to Kew Bridge, walked 
from thence along the Thames, (N.B. — A smart shower then) to 
Richmond, near which I met the King with a single gentleman, and 
two of the Princes. I did not know him till I was cheek for jowl 
with him, (jowl here I apply to his Majesty) and then I took off my 
hat ; someiimc before I met the K ing I overtook a boy of fifteen or 
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sixteen, drened in flannel, or something of that sort I asked him 
several questions, to all which he answered with English outness^ he 
was however glad of a penny for carrying myooat After passing the 
King I asked him if he knew who that wai» he answered in the 
negative. I then told him, that is the king ; he showed no emotion, 
but turned round and said Idsurely, ^Is that the King?* An Irish 
boy would have dogged him at the heels as long as he could. It 
would be heresy here to deny that Richmond Hill afforded the finest 
p r ospect in the world, and it would be &lse to deny thatit afforded a 
rich one, yet it has nothing picturesque to be teen from it, for it wants 
the seccmd and third distances. Wales is the fertile mother of land* 
scapes. N.& — Richmond Hill is very coarse ground, covered with 
furze and rushes. 

April 19th. Tho' it rained heavily last night, the cold nothing 
abated, but rather increased. Showery in the forenoon, and a most 
severe fidl of hail at two o'clock ; dined as Boyd's. 

April soth. Fair, and somewhat softened by the fidl of hail yester« 
day. Dined at Thrale's with Dr. Johnson, Barretti, and a Dean 
Wetherall of Oxford, who is soliciting for a riding house at Oxford. 
When I mentioned to the Doctor another answer, entitled ''Resistance 
M Rebellion,** coming out, he said, " that is the seventh, the author 
finds the other six will not do, and I foresee that the title is the best 
part of the book." He desired that I should visit him. N.B. Talk- 
ing after dinner of the measures he would pursue with the Americans, 
he said the first thing he would do, would be to quarter the army on 
the citys, and if any refused free quarters, he would pull down that 
person's house, if it was joyned to other houses, but would bum it if 
it stood alone. This and other schemes he proposed in the manu« 
script of " Taxation no Tyranny," but these, he said, the Ministry 
expunged. 

April 21st. Fair, but cold; went with Mosse and Weld to Lord 
Chesterfield's, and the Duke of Bedford's. There is nothing in the 
latter worth looking at, but in Lord Chesterfield's everything is admi- 
rable. That elegance, of which his Lordship was such an advocate, 
and so shining an example, pervades the whole. The staircase, noble, 
and of the finest white marble. The rooms highly finished, and rather 
beautiful than magnificent. The effect of lookmg glass panels, placed 
opposite to the windows of the muuck room, was admirable ; it appa- 
rently doubled the real dimension, imd gave a sweet reflected view of 
Stanhope Street and Hyde Park. There was a Madona and sleeping 
Christ, firom Guido, admirable, and finely copyed by a master whom I 
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foiget There waialso t good Rubens, the subjea, "Joseph, Viigin, 
and Child." Dined m umbin to Weld and Mosse with a. citizen, but 
111 do K> no more, for there ii no entert^nment but meat and drink 
with that daas of people. 

< Apxil aand. Rainy moming, the air still harsh, showery the 
rest of the day. Went to Chcltsea, and saw the Hospital, and 
tbo' I had |>een at Ranelagh Garden, I did not know it was at 
Cheltsea. 

13rd. Rainy almost all day, hail and thunder about three at 
Hampton Court. The gardens must hurt any delicate feelings with 
their lemi-circular fish pond on the bank of the Thames. The Palace 
presents two suiu of rooms, in which are exhibited a few good piaures, 
(William the 3rd, by Godfrey Kneller; the Spanish Embassadors, 
tec,) among several ordinary things, some choice tapestrys, viz., the 
battles of Alexander from Le Brun, and Diogenes in his tub visited 
by Alexander, from Salvator Rosa ; the Hampton Coun Beauties, by 
Kneller, &c 

«4th. Rainy moming. Satan hour with Dr. Johnson about noon. 
He was at breakfast with a Pindar in his hand, and after saluting me 
with great cordiality, he, after whistling in his way over Pindar, layed 
the book down, and then told me he had seen my Lord Primate at 
Sir Joshua's, and " I believe," says he, " I have not recommended my- 
self much to him, for I differed widely in opinions from him, yet I 
hear he is doing good things in Ireland." I mentioned Skelion to 
him ai a man of strong imagination, and told him the story of his 
selling his library for the suppon of the poor. He seemed much 
affected by it, and then fell a rowling and muttering to himself, and X 
could hear him plainly say after several minutes pause from conver- 
sation, " Skelton is a great good man." He then said, " I purpose 
reading his ' Ol^iomachis,' for I have never seen anything of his, but 
■ome allegoric pieces which I thought very well of." He told me 
he had seen DeUny when he was in every sense gravis annis, " but 
he was [an] able man," says he, " his ' Revelation examined with 
candour ' was well received, and I have seen an introductory preface 
to a second edition of one of his books, which was the finest thing I 
ever read in the declamatory way." He asked me whether Clayton 
WM an English or Irish man. " He endeavoured to raise a hissy 
among you," says he, "but without effect I believe." I told him one 
effect in the case of the parish clerks. His indignation was pro- 
digious. " Aye," says he, " these are the effects of heretical notions 
upon vulgar minds." 
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35th. Fair ud softer. Dined io Nichcdu Ltnt, Lombud Street, 
widi Mr. Poitii, on Iiiifaman, who g&ve ^den^ of duet. 

fl6Ui. Waim, viewed the exbilHtion by the utisti, in the Stnnd, 
which is fiv inferior to that by the Royal Academy, PaUmall, in every 
thin^ even in landtkips and hvKS. 

ayth. Wann, or rather hot to the degree of astonishment with Ute 
talk* here. Re-viuted the exhibition of the Roy^ Academy, and 
am confirmed in my oi»nion of the grand mamttr of Bany^s "Venus 
lamenting over Adonis." Barret's landskipi had esc^)edineiHi Tues- 
day, but they are superlative ; Aihford ct^iys and rivals Roberts. 
Dined at Mr. Weld's, Clements' Inn, where I for the first time saw 
Kelly the Poet, obstinately refused to go with Day to the masquerade, 
took leave, &c. 

sSth. Fair, and extremely hot for the season ; set off at dx from 
die New Church, Strand. Met several returning firom the masquerade 
and a bdy who had been there, came pi[»Dg hot in the machine to 
near Newbeiy or Spinomland, in Berkshlie, where we lay, and near 
that town I saw turf bog, and turf cut thereon. N.B. — I saw turf also 
at Reading, where we dined. The coontiy is very rich <rom London 
to this place, vi^-i Spinomland, yet it is so level that there is scarce a 
good prospect the whole way, unless Cleveden, near Maidenhead 
bridge, may be so called. Quere, is this place the frond alewd of 
Shrewsbuiy and love ? 

39th. Fair, but not so warm as yesterday, unless perhaps the bleak- 
ness of Marlborough Downs communicated itself to the air. From 
near Nn'bury to near Cottenham, a space of near thirty miles, the 
country is very bare of trees and herbage, it it the worst land I have 
seen in England, and it is ceruinly fuller of beggars ; for miles 
blether the coach was pursued by them, from two to nine at a time, 
almost all of them children. They are more importunate than in 
Ireland, or even Wales. 

30th. Heavy rain in the morning. Went to the Abbey Church, 
and heard a sony discourse wretdiedly delivered. Went to the 
Pomp Room, where I met Lady Molyneux, who asked me to dinner, 
where I spent the pleasantest day since I came to England ; for there 
were five or six lively Irish girls who sung and danced, and did every 

thing but . Women are certainly more envious than men, or at 

least they discover it upon more trifling occa»oos, and they cannot 
bear with patience that one of thdr pany should obtain a preference 
of attention; this was thoroughly exemplified this day, one of these 
who was a pretty little cotiuet, went home after dinner to dress for 
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ihe rooms, and her colour wu certainly altered on reluming for tea; 
they all fell into a litter, and one of them (who was herself painted as 
I conceived,) cryed out, "heavens, look at her cheelts." If she 
blushed it could not be seen, but all her varnishing was to no pur* 
pose, for she met not that admiration she expected, and she came 
back to supper so cross and peevish, that there was no speaking to 
her now, as after dinner. She sung a song of Cupid knocking at the 
door, which was as chaste in the language as it was bawdy in the idea, 
and the Inukle bid is not more so, and though ihe girls, and even 
matrons, were kicking with laughter, she sung on with such a com- 
posed gravity, as is the just character of true humour. It is amazing 
what pleasure women find in kissing each other, for they do smack 
astonishingly. 

May 1st. Fair, 1 believe, tho' I heard there was rain. I went to 
Spring Gardens in the morning, and to the ball at the new roonis in 
the evening. It was very splendid, for the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland were expected, but the Duke having sprained his leg at 
the last did not come, but there was the Duke and Duchess of Grafton, 
and Lady Georgina Fiti Roy, so like the pictures of Charles the and, 
that every body cognised the likeness, when I pointed it out to them. 
Lord Mahon and his Lady, Lord Chatham's daughter. The beauties 
were Miss Haywood, the most exquisitely pretty, fora fair complexion I 
ever saw. She saw me admire, and she would even come and sit beside 
me, yet so innocently sweet was her manner, that it seemed angelic 
Miss Wroughton, that I think is the name, was rather the brunette 
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scemsy poor woman, oppressed with afiiictioQ. Dined with Larmah, 
where I met a Mr. Goddard, a country clergyman, very like Dean 
Langton, who would scarce believe me that I was an Irishman ; 
and in the evening I walked with him to see the baths, hospital, 
Minerva's head, &c, which he was desirous I should see before 
I left Bath. I find it would be an easy matter to scrape up acquain- 
tances enow here, for I was asked to dinner for the whole week, 
so that I was nearly tempted to stay for at least another week. 

May 3rd. A very light rain about eight o'clock ; came to Bristol, 
from thence to the Hot Wells. The waters have little of the mineral 
taste, and nothing so warm as those of Bath. By the way, Bath itself 
is not so strong, at least of the sulphur, as Bellnassuttock or Swadlin- 
bar; but Clifton, and about the Well is romantically pretty for 
England, all of which, except about Bath and Bristol are quite level 
Around Bath are much steeper hills than about Ballynure, but the 
hills and the valleys also are much larger. The steeples of Bristol 
are el^;ant, modem, gothic. The cloysters round the College, Le^ I 
suppose the Collegiate Church (now the Cathedral,) are in part 
remaining, and the College gate is in grand style. College Green is 
pleasant, and the view of Clifton and the environs is very fine, but 
not in so superlative a degree as I have heard represented. 

May 4th. Set off from Bristol ; the morning so foggy I could not 
see the country till we came to Newport, the breakfast stage. The 
country from thence to Gloucester is a cold, wet, clay, almost all 
under grazing, and tho' well planted, yet it is a dreary tract, with 
few houses, and those like waste offices : but from Gloucester to 
Tewksbury the looks of the country improve ; and from Tewkesbury 
to Worcester is by far the most beautiful I have seen in England. It 
is not like the country round London, a dead flat ; nor like that 
round Bath, all hill and dale ; but there is a wide plain along the 
banks of that fine river the Severn, and rising hills interspersed, till at 
length the prospect terminates in mountains of a very varied outline, 
so that here we have the first, second, and third distances, essential 
to all first rate landskips. Worcester is a pleasant looking town, or 
rather city, with twelve or thirteen churches, besides the meeting 
houses of non-conformists. Here is a great manufactory of gloves, 
and another of carpeting ; it seems a thriving town, not like Gloucester, 
which is evidently declining; there being therein but six churches 
now, whereas there were once twelve, but the Cathedral or College as 
they call it, is magnificently beautiful ; the gothic ornaments are of 
the airiest sort, but if it be the lightest church without, it is the heaviest 
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within, I ever taw ; the cylindrical pillars in the body of the church, 
are massive beyond all proportion. I cannot close this day's article 
inlhout observing, that the city of Bristol afforded fewer pretty women 
than I could have expected, nay, in imth, they all seemed rather 
ordinary; whereas in Tewksbury and Worcester the people are in 
general comely, they nearest answer the descriptions Mr. Addison, or 
any other fond Englishman, gives of his own country. Here also I 
observe the greatest (indeed the only) courtesy I have met from the 
vermin of Inns, all which hOK'ever, I attribute to the army which con- 
stantly lyes here, and to the officers who (I see) frequent this house. 
The tone of servitude was here so submissive, so unlike England, and 
io like Ireland, that I was driven to account for it in the manner I 
have done, like causes, like effects. N.B. — At Bristol this morning, 
when a passenger made to go into the coach, the boot<atch took a 
hold of the man's hand, saying, you sha'nt open that door ; then he 
leaned his back against the door, telling him he must wait till the 
clock hath struck four. 

May 5th. Rain from about seven, and after twelve came on very 
heavy. The country from Worcester, beautiful, u-ith neat im- 
provements, and swelling grounds for seventeen or eighteen miles, 
then it becomes heathy, and afterwards very coarse, till near 
Bermingham. 

N.B. — ^The borough of Witch is one of the great manufactorys for 
salt in England; they pay three shillings and four pence per bushel, 
duty, and sell at three and sixpence, but three pence a bushel is 
allowed for prompt payment; and N.B. — Baskerville, the Printer, 
was originally a little schoolmaster at Worcester, then turned painter, 
type-founder, and printer. He was a professed disbeliever of a 
future state, and ordered himself to be buried under a mill he had 
built; a few days before he died a dissenting clerg}-man visited 
[him] : Baskerville told him he was glad to see him, ordered him 

wine. Sic, "but," says he, " let me not hear of your d d stuff of 

prayers and the other world, and that sort of nonsense." The country 
between Bermingham and Litchfield, the worst I have yet seen in 
England, it is bare, naked, and of shallow soil, not so hilly as the 
County Cavai^ but almost as bad, near Litchfield it improves. 

Mav 6th. Fair, but excessively cold. Staffordshire, from Litchlield 
about sixteen miles, a pleasant gravelly and hilly country, the most 
populous I have yet seen, from thence it becomes heathy. Cheshire, 
near Chester, a good and populous country. 

7th. Cold, and rainy in the evening. Heard a good sermon in the 
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Choir of the Cathedral, and in the evening in the Parish Church, 
expected the Preacher would have begun to spelL 

8th. Small rain in the evening. At Conway, where the cooking was 
execrable. Here, as in every other part of Wales, few of the natives 
can speak Englidi; the women wear hats like men's, and all the 
young ones have ruddy complexions, but not clear, the blood being 
broke in the cheeks. The Fingallians are most undoubtedly originated 
fiom Wales, for they have a family likeness. 

9th. Rain in the morning, dined at Widow Knowles in Gwinda, 
where every thing was better than I met in any other part of England, 
and the Hostess herself discovered such a goodness of mind, that 
she redeems in my thoughts the character of Publican. 

• • • • • 

In October, 1776, 1 went the second time to London, to publish 

the ''The Phik>sophical Survey," I staid there till May, 1777. 

• • • • • 

Again I went there in May, 1781, to look for some preferment for 
my nephew, Tom Campbell, and that worthy man, Mr. Alexander Scott, 
of James Street, Bedford Row, procured him a cadet's place in the 
East India Company's service. I staid but a fortnight or so in 
London. • • • • 

June nth, 1781. I went to see Dr. Johnson, found him alone, 
Barretti came soon after.^ Barrett! (after some pause in conversation) 
asked me, if the disturbafues were over in Ireland. I told him I 
had not heard of any disturbances there. " What," says he, " have 
you not been up in arms ? " '' Yes, and a great number of men con- 
tinue so to be." " And dont you call that disturbance ? " returned 
BarrettL " No," said I, " the Irish volunteers have demeaned them- 
selves very peaceably, and instead of disturbing the peace of the 
country, have contributed much to its preservation." The Doctor, 
idio had been long silent, turned a sharp ear to what I was saying, 
and with vehemence said, '' What Sir, dont you call it disturbance to 
oppose legal government with arms in your hands, and compel it to 
make laws in your favour? Sir, I call it rebellion ; rebellion as much 
as the rebellions of Scotland." '' Doctor," said I, '' I am sorry to hear 
that fall from you, I must however say that the Irish consider themselves 
as the most loyal of His Majesty's subjects, at the same that they 
firmly deny any allegiance to a British Parliament They have a 
separate Legislature, and that they have never showed any inclination 

* See the aooount of this conTenation, pages 356-8 of Dr. Campbeirt Stric* 
tales 00 the Hiftory of Ireland. Loodon, 179a— £4*^. 
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to resist" " Sir," says the Doctor, " you do owe allegiance to the 
British Parliament as a ofnquered nation, and had I been Minister I 
would have made you submit to it I would have done as Oliver 
Oromwdl did ; I would have burned your cities, and wasted you in 
the fires (or flames) of them." I, after allowing the Doctor to vent 
his indignation upon Ireland, cooly replyed, " Doctor, the times are 
altered, and I dont find that you have succeeded so well in burning the 
dties, and roasting the inhabitants of America," *' Sir," says he gravely, 
and with a less vehement tone, '' what you say is true, the times are 
altered, for power b now nowhere, we live under a government of 
influence, not of power ; but Sir, had we treated the Americans as we 
ought, and as they deserved, we should have at once razed all their 

townsi and let them enjoy their forests, ." After this wild 

rant, argument would but have enraged him, I therefore let him vibrate 
into calmness, then turning round to me, he, with a smile, says, ** After 
all Sir, though I hold the Irish to be rebels, I dont think they have 
been so very wrong, but you know that you compelled our Parliament, 
by force of arms, to pass an act in your favour. That, I call re- 
bellion." " But Doctor," said I, " did the Irish claim anything that 
ought not to have been granted, though they had not made the 
claim." **Sir, I wont dispute that matter with you, but what I insist 
upon is, that the mode of requisition was rebellious." '' Well Doctor, 
let me ask you but one question, and I shall ask you no more on this 
subject, do you think that Ireland would have obtained what it has got, 
by any other means? " " Sir," says he candidly, " I believe it would 
not However, a wise government should not grant even a claim of 
justice, if an attempt is made to extort it by force." I said no more. 
• • • • • 

My fourth excursion to London, I made in October, 1786, to learn 
the s^se of the booksellers in regard to my intended History of the 
Revoludons of Ireland. I found little encouragement in point of 
profit, as all expressed a fear of enterprising in Irish affairs, for two 
reasons, the first was, that whatever is published in London respecting 
that country is immediately published in Dublin, and Ireland should 
be the principal market for Irish Histories ; but the other and prin- 
cipal discouragement was this, so many paltry productions had of late 
appeared on the subject as to give the public a distrust of any new 
publication on the same subject, till its merit could be decidedly 
aioeitaiiitd% O'Halloran prejudiced one, Crawford another, and Val- 
lanqf aH However, after a fortnight or three weeks suy there, I set 
out wMi Sir Dtpel Molyneux to the North, in his way to Ireland, in. 
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tending to return to Ix)ndon, to be more explicit with the booksellers 
or one of them, as to the immediate publication of a first volume, 
which I thought was ready, but having some conversation with Mr. 
Thorkelin the Icelander, relative to some disputed points of the most 
remote antiquity, rekitive to which he promised to procure me certain 
documents from Denmark ; and ruminating on the propriety or im- 
propriety of publishing one volume alone, which would have reached 
only to Henry 7th. I no sooner found myself in Edinburgh, than I 
resolved to return home with the worthy Baronet, though I had left 
all my papers in London, so that my progress was interrupted 

N.B. — In the interim, I built the gallery in the Church, out of the 
fifty pounds which I gave out of my own pocket, to encourage the 
parish to raise one hundred pounds to roof and repair the Church. 
• • • • • 

I say my work, that b, the History, was interrupted all this while, I 
therefore set out a fifth time for London, after Whitsuntide 1787, and 
after a short stay there, I visited Paris. 

Paris was new to me, and therefore and because it was otherwise 
so worthy of recollection, I now make a few cursory remarks upon it 
Calais seemed io me a new world, in the persons and manners of the 
people, yet there, and in Boulogne there was a greater conformity 
with England, than in the other parts of France. The impressions, 
at first made upon me, were against the nation I was in, and so they 
continued till I was above a week in Paris, but there I every day 
began to like more and more the faces of the people in their public 
walks, &c The shops, carriages, &c. were disgusting, but France 
does not value itself for commerce. I came into Paris on Sunday, 
and was surprised to see the people at work every where ; the masons, 
carpenters, stone cutters, &c., &c., yet I never saw so much devotion 
as in their Churches. The Palaces, Churches, and some other public 
buildings, particularly the Ifal du Ble^ are magnificent The Chapel 
of the Virgin in the Church of St Sulpice, far above the force of my 
imagination. No wonder that the devotees there kissed the ground on 
their departure from it ; it was heaven upon earth in miniature : the 
Dome of the Invalid's fine and grand, but in the former respect not 
to be compared to this inimitable moraau. The Hal du BU is forty 
yards, or a hundred and twenty feet, under the cupola, besides the 
concentrical exterior area in Colonnade, this should have been the 
model for our Rotunda. St Eustace comes next to St Sulpice, the 
view of the East window through the high altar is so solemn as to im- 
press devotion. On a view of St. Sulpice the ceiling appeared to me 
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too low, and as it wanted the Gothic ramification to give it tight- 
ness, it might have appeared heavy to me, even if it had been high 
enough ; but the Chapel of St. Mary, the more I uw it, the more I 
liked it, it it the most happy combination of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, deaa reptUla placebat, it never lost its enchantment, 
it enwrapped me each time more and more, and made me almost 
pardon the idolatries of popery. The Notre Dame is a magnifi- 
cent pile, from the steeple, Paris does not appear to me half as 
huge, (that is, not to cover half the ground,) as London does from 
St Paul's, but then the houses in Paris are twice as high as those 
in London, and the streets appear more populous. The dome and 
Church in the Sorbonne, built by Cardinal Richlieu, is well worth 
■eetng, not only for the Cardinal's monument of parian marble in 
the centre of the Choir, with his statue in a recumbent posture, bis 
beautiful niece in the character of Religion supporting his head, and 
Science weeping at his feet with her book cast aside, but for the 
■tatues of the four Evangelists and the twelve Apostles ; the pictures 
but middling. 

On Sunday the aind of July, I went to the anniversary celebration 
of St James's day, at his Church 0/ the Bucheriet. High Mass is 
mere mummery, the musick was said to be fine, but I dont understand 
muuck. The mode of collecting the alms alone struck me, and was 
indeed a reflected image of tlie despotism, the superstition, and the 
gallantry of the nation. The Swiss Halberdier struck the ground 
every now and then with his halbert, to make way for a clerical-like 
person, who led in his hand a beautiful little girl, who carried a scrip 
or bag to receive the alms. The Swiss commanded awe, the gowns- 
man reminded you to contribute, and the pretty female by her looks, 
told you, " sure I you rimt refuse." 

On Tuesday the 34th. I went to the Parliament house with Mr. 
Blakeway, and after waiting four hours and more, saw what ? why, 
Monueur, Count D'Aitois, Bishop of Paris, &c, come out after their 
deliberations on the remonstrance against Stamp Duty. 

Wednesday the 35th. Went to Versailles with Mr. Smyth; was 
much disappointed at the sight of the palace, the outside is great, but 
not magnificeat: and the inside tawdry, not beautiful; the gardens 
in the old square style, thickly studded with statues. The only thing 
in true style was the grotto of Louis 14th, where he is represented in 
the character of Apollo coming out of the bath, attended by six 
nymphs, with hia horses in two caves on each side thu large one, 
wherein was the group of the vain monarch, in the cliaracter of a god. 
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and under whose statue in the Place de Yictorine, is the inscription 
viro immtnialL 

On Monday, July the 3othy between eleven and twelve o'clock, I 
left Paris. At eight next day I got to Rouen, when I spent two hours 
viewing the cathedral, tombs, &c, and during that interval became 
acquainted with Mr. Sturgeon, husband to Lady Harriet Wentworth. 
He shewed me much affection as a countiyman, and especially as he 
knew my brother. He told me that specimens of English cotton 
iabricks had been intermixed with French, and submitted to the in- 
spection of certain officers in Rouen, whose business it is to estimate 
their value, and fix their price ; and that these officers not suspecting 
them to be English, rated them at twenty per cent above the French. 
When this took wind, it gave a dreadful alarm to the Normans. 
N.R — ^The churches of Amiens and Rouen, especially the former, 
should detain the traveller. 

On Wednesday the ist of August, about one o'clock I found my- 
self at Brighthelmston, so that in little more than forty eight hours, I 
passed from Paris to Brighton. That night, (viz., Wednesday) I went 
to the ball with Sir Boyle Roach, where there was but a small party, 
but these mostl}'of the princes of Britain and France, viz., the Prince 
of Wales, Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Princess of Lambal, 
who (it is said) was married, (and but for a few months) to the son of 
the Duke of Penthievre, whose daughter is now married to the Duke 
of Orleans. In her suite were three French ladies of quality. Be- 
rides these recited, were the Duke of Bedford, Duke of Queensbury, 
and other Nobles, particularly Lords Maynard and Clermont. Lest 
it should be forgotten, I set it down, that when I came into the room, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert sat in the highest seat at the top of the room with 
the Duke of Cumberland. The Prince was standing in the circle of 
ladies * * * the Duchess of Rutland was by far the fairest 
of the fair. Mrs. Fitzherbert did not dance the first set, but the 
second she danced with Isaac Cony, and after dancing down, she sat 
down with her partner, and in a few minutes the Prince and the Duke 
of Cumberland came and sat beside her. The Prince expressed 
affection in his looks, and the Duke esteem. She discovers strong 
sensibility and considerable dignity in her countenance and deport- 
ment The general appearance of the English was to my eye, fresh 
from Paris, what it never before had been, strangely awkward and 
clownish at this ball. The French deserve most rightly that character 
of pre-eminent politeness which they have universally obtained. I 
never saw an awkward person in France, even in the lowest depart* 
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roent. They sre on the whole a strange but agreeable mixture of 
pomp and begguy ; the latter is visible in every avenue of Venaillcs, 
even in the Palace. I listened in the street to a woman who sang 
ballad*, with the assistance of her husband's umbour, with more 
pleasure than I ever did at Ranelagh, Vauxhalt, or the Rotunda. The 
French language and musick seem adapted to engage the heart in 
■mall matters. 

But to return to Brighton, it was irritating to my feelings to see 
C Fox walking on the Steyne on Thursday night, with a vulgar look- 
ing ; with Lord Clermont and the first of nobility, (viz., the Duke 

of Bedford) sneaking along with this profligate head of opposition. No 
wonder that the Duke of Bedford should glory in a like practice, and 
that Lord Haynard should not only glory in his gilded bom, but that 
he should serve as pimp to this Duke of fifty thousand a year. This 
is scarce worthy notice, but upon the whole I must observe, that 
according to the impressions made upon me in this short excursion, 
the two countries bear an exact image of the government in each. In 
England the laws are made by the people, and therefore they are 
there for the people, and their interests. In France the people arc 
only considered as if made for the use of the Court of Versailles and 
City of Parii, and therefore the people of France do not reflect that 
image of happiness which the English nation does in every quarter, 
and yet it is said that the English are less happy than the French ; 
DOW, though I dont believe this, yet it possibly may be the case, for 
the English are so pampered by a redundance of meat and money, 
that they maybe said at alt times to be under a plethora of both, and 
therefore may not enjoy that happiness which is within their reach. 
The laws too being made by and for them (as I have observed) gives 
thetn frequent advantages on trials by jury, over their superiors in 
rank, which renders them rough and savage in their manners, and 
like children wilful, peevish, and- discontented, repining at their own 
inferiority of condition, and of course unhappy in their stations, not 
considering that an equality of ranks is incompatible with any form of 
society ever yet established, which verifies the French maxim, "1'out 
chose a le bon et le mal." 

I have thought that if the persons and things of both countries be 
supposed to be divided into ten classes, there will be found in France 
one class of these to be so superior to any thing of the kind in 
England, as to have no parallel there, another class may be found in 
both countries perfectly on par; but that the remaining eight classes in 
the lower walks of life will be found every way superior in England. 
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That is to say among the mass of the people which I count as eight, 
the whole advantage as to the means of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life lie on the side of the English — and to explain my- 
self as to that highest rank in France, for which I say England can 
produce no parallel, I instance in the pomp of a court the elegance of 
mind and manners prevalent among the highest orders in France, the 
general refinement among the more numerous orders of clergy and 
lawyers, the unrivalled accomplishments of the female sex, which 
more than compensates for that beauty of person which distinguishes 
English ladies, but which is rarely embellished by that expressive eye 
and those acquired accomplishments which characterize the French 
ladies and place them not only above competition in the present age, 
but challenge antiquity to produce any thing equal to thenL N.B. — 
I q)eak of classes of persons and things, not of individuals, England 
may and I doubt not does produce individuals equal to any in any 
other country, but elegance (I dont mean cleanliness on which the 
English pride themselves) of ranks b not as yet to be found in 
England. Tlie gentry are cold, lifeless and reserved, the mauvaise 
hanti is still prevalent among them. They may perhaps in general 
see what is deccrous in behaviour, but they have not acquired the 
habits of it, of this they are conscious, and therefore they are gene- 
rally stiff if not awkward in their carriage, and always afraid of being 
incorrect they seldom arrive at excellence in the exhibition of those 
good qualities which they frequently possess. The French most 
richly deserve that character of superlative politeness which they have 
obtained, the disposition of their government has contributed to it, 
they are compelled to restrain those ebulitions of passion which 
sometimes disfigure the behaviour of a free people, and this general 
awe with which they are impressed, smooths the purturbations of the 
mind and disposes the people to suavity of demeanour and to those 
resources from the anguish of thought upon public afiairs, which are 
only to be found in the mutual endearments of private society. 

My sbcth visit to England was in the end of the year, 1789, with 
Dr. Hales and his sisters, spent my Christmas in Bath, went up to 
London the night before the Queen's birthday, when I had my pocket 
picked of twelve and a half guineas, my Sardonix ring, and the \ 
medal of the King of Morocco, which Colonel Valancy called the 
Talisman. 

My seventh visit to England was in consequence of a wish ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of Dromore that I should meet him there, and 
bring with me the Life of Dr. Goldsmith, which I had compiled from 
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EXTRACTS RELATING TO JOHNSON, FROM 
lii THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF MRS. HANNAH MORE.» 

IS] 'np'HE deiire she had long felt to see Dr. Johnson, was speedily 

X gntified. Her first introduction to hiu took place at the house 

of Sii Joshua Reynolds, who prepared her, as he handed her up stain, 

Hfor the possibility of his being in one of his moods of sadness and 
nlence. 

She wu surprised at his coming to meet her as she entered the room, 
with good humour in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua's in 
kii hand ; and still more, at his accosting her with a verse from a 
Morning Hymn which she had written at the desire of Sir James 
StoDehoutfe In the same pleasant humour he continued the whole 
of the eveoing. Some extracts from the letters of one of her sprightly 
sicten, to the Guaily at home, will afford the best picture of the 
intercouiie ud scenes in which Hannah was now beginning to bear 
apart 



MISS SARAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 49}- 

LBHdm, 1774. 
We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds. She had sent to 
engage Dr. Percy (Percy's collection, — now you know him,) quite a 
sprightly modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. He was 
no sooner gone, than the most amiable and obliging of women (Miss 
Reynolds,) ordered the coach, to take us to Dr. Johnson's vtry owk 
*oiae; yes, Abyssinia's Johnson I Dictionary Johnson I Rambler's, 
Idler% and Irene's Johnson I Can you picture to yourself the palpi< 

' From Um Meuotn «f Ihc Life snd Corrwpondenee of Mr*. Huioth Mof^ br 
WBIiw ItebetU, Emj. LMidM:t834. Vol. L, p. 48, rt«^. 
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tadon of our hearts as we approached his mansion. The conversa- 
tion turned upon a new work of his, just going to the press (the Tour 
to the Hebrides,) and his old friend Richardson. Mrs. Williams, 
the blind poet, who lives with him, was introduced to us. She is 
engaging in her manners ; her conversation lively and entertaining. 
Miss Reynolds told the doctor of all our rapturous exclamations on 
the road. He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and said, ^ She 
was a silfy thingP AVhen our visit was ended, he called for his hat, 
(as it rained) to attend us down a very long entry to our coach, and |^ 
not Rasselas could have acquitted himself more tn iovalier. We are 
engaged with him at Sir Joshua's, Wednesday evening. What do |ii 
you think of us ? 

I foigot to mention, that not finding Johnson in his little parlour 
when we came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair, hoping to 
catch a little ray of his genius ; when he heard it, he laughed heartily, 
and told her it was a chair on which he never sat He said it re- 
minded him of Boswell and himself when they stopt a night at the 
spot (as they inragined) where the Weird Sisters appeared to Macbeth t 
the idea so worked upon their enthusiasm, that it quite deprived them 
of rest : however, they learnt, the next morning, to their mortification, 
that they had been deceived, and were quite in another part of the 
country. 

Johnson afterwards mentioned to Miss Reynolds how much he 
had been touched with the enthusiasm which was visible in the whole 
manner of the young authoress, and which was evidently genuine and 
unaffected. 



MISS SARAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 54). 

Londcn^ 1775* 

Tuesday evening we drank tea at Sir Joshua's, with Dr. Johnson. 
Hannah is certainly a great favourite. She was placed next him, and 
they had the entire conversation to themselves. They were both in 
remarkably high spirits ; it was certainly her lucky night I I never 
heard her say so many good things. The old genius was extremely 
jocular, and the young one very pleasant. You would have imagined 
we had been at some comedy had you heard our peals of laughter. 
They, indeed, tried which could *' pepper the highest," and it is not \ 
clear to me that the lexicographer was really the highest seasoner. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE TO HER SISTER. 

Lmdtm, 177& 

I had the hippiness to cany Dr. Johnson home from Hill Street, 
though Mrs. Montagu publicly declared she did not thiolc it prudent 
to trust us together, with such a declared affection on both ddes. 
She said she was afraid of a Scotch elopement. He has invited 
himself to dHnk tea with us to-morrow, that we may read Sir Eldred 
together. I shall not tell you what he said of it, but to me the best 
part of bis flattery was, that he repeats all the best stanzas by bearti 
with the ene^, though not with the grace of a Garrick. 

• ••••• 

We got home in time : I hardly ever spent an evenitig more 
pleasantly or profitably. Johnson, full of wisdom and piety, was 
very communicative. To enjoy Dr. Johnson perfectly, one must 
have him to oneself, as he seldom cares to spealc in mixed parties. 
Our tea was not over till nine, we then fell upon Sir Eldred : he 
read both poems through, suggested some little alterations in the 
first, and did me. the honour to write one whole stanza ; ' but in the 
Rock, he hat not altered a word. Though only a tea-visit, he staid 
with us till twelve. 

MISS SARAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 67). 

LmdcH, 1776. 
Dr. Johnson and Hannah, last night, had a violent quarrel, till at 
length laughter ran so high on all sides, that argument was con- 
founded in noise ; the gallant youth, at one in the morning, set us 
down at our lodgings. 



MRS. HANNAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 68). 

LtHdan, 177& 
At six, I begged leave to come home, as I expected my fttiu 
ostemMie a little aAer seven. Mrs. Ganick offered me all her line 
thingi, but, a* I hate admixtures of finery and meanness, I refused 

* TUi lUua bcgini " Mjr tcorn hu oA," &c. 
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eveiy thing except a little oeam, and a few sorts of cakes. They 
came at seven. The drumaiis persona were, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Garricky and Miss Reynolds ; my beaux were Dr. Johnson, Dean 
Tucker, and last, but not least in our love, David Garrick. You 
know that wherever Johnson is, the confinement to the tea-table is 
rather a durable situation ; and it was an hour and a half before I 
got my enlargement However, my ears were opened, though my 
tongue was locked, and they all stayed till near eleven. 

Garrick was the very soul of the company, and I never saw John- 
son in such perfect good humour. Sally knows we have often heard 
that one can never properly enjoy the company of these two unless 
they are together. There is great truth in this remark ; for after the 
Dean and Mrs. Boscawen (who were the only strangers) were with- 
drawn, and the rest stood up to go, Johnson and Garrick began a 
close encounter, telling old stories, "^ e'en from their boyish days," at 
Lichfield. We all stood round them above an hour, laughing in 
defiance of every rule of decorum and Chesterfield. I believe we 
should not have thought of sitting down or of parting, had not an 
impertinent watchman been saucily vociferous. Johnson outstaid 
them all, and sat with me half an hour. 

• • • • • ■ • • 

London, 1776. 

Did I ever tell you what Dr. Johnson said to me of my friend the 
Dean of Gloucester ? I asked him what he thought of him. His 
answer was verhatim as follows ; '* I look upon the Dean of Gloucester 
to be one of the few excellent writers of this period. I differ from 
him in opinion, and have expressed that difference in my writings ; 
but I hope what I wrote did not indicate what I did not feel, for I 
felt no acrimony. No person, however learned, can read his writings 
without improvement He is sure to find something he did not 
know before." I told him the Dean did not value himself on elegance 
of style.* He said he knew nobody whose style was more perspicuous, 
manly, and vigorous, or better suited to his subject I was not a 
little pleased with this tribute to the worthy Dean's merit, from such 

' Hmmuh More luviiig once asked the Dean, Whether it might not be advisable 
to polish his style rather more ? " Oh, no," he replied, *' they don't expect a fine 
style from me. All that I care for are the authenticity of my fiicts, and the truth 
of my principles.** He never fiuled to communicate his political pamphlets to 
her ; and when she represented to him that such subjects were out of the reach of 
her com p re h ension, he would answer, " Pish 1 no such thing I common sense will 
cvcf appeal to common sense. 



- 
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2 judge of merit ; that dud, too, professedly differing from him Id 
opinion. 

• ••••• 

AMfH, t77& 
Did I tell you we had a very agreeable day at Mn. Boscawen't? 
I like Mr. Beienger > prodigiously. I met the Bunbury family at Sii 
Joshua's. Mr. Boswell (Corsican Boswell) was here last night ; he is 
a veiy agreeable good-natured man ; he perfectly adores Johnson ; 
they have this day set out together for Oxford, Lichfield, &c. that 
the Doctor may take leave of all his old friends and acquaintance^ 
previous to hisgreatexpedition aciossthcAlps. I lament his under- 
taking such a journey at his time of life, with beginning infiraiiiies; 
I hope he will not leave his bones on classic ground. 

MRS. HANNAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 168). 

ZMMbw, 178a 
I spent a very comfortable day yesterday with Miss Reynolds ; 
(mly Di. Johnson, and Mrs. Williams and myself. He is in but poor 
health, but his mind has lost nothing of its vigour. He never opens 
his mouth but one learns something ; one is sure either of hearing a 
Dew idea, or an old one expressed in an original manner. We did 
not part till eleven. He scolded me heartily, as usual, when I dif- 
fered from him in opinion, and, as usual, laughed when I flattered 
him. I was very bold in combatting some of his darling prejudices: 
nay, I ventured to defend one or two of the Puritans, whom I forced 
him to allow to be good men, and good writers. He said he was 
not angry with me at all for liking Baxter. He liked him himself; 
"but then," said he, " Baxter was bred up in the establishment, and 
would have died in it, if he could have got the living of Kiddcnnin- 
ster. He was a very good man." Here he was wrong; for Baxter 
was offered a bishoprick afler the restoration. 

I never saw Johnson really angry with me but once ; and his dis- 
pleasure did him so much honour that I loved him the better for iL 
I alluded rather flippantly, I fear, to some witty passage in " Ton 
Jones : " he replied, " I am shocked to hear you quote from so vicious 
a book. I am sorry to hear you have read it : a confession which no 
modest lady should ever nuke. I scarcely know a more corrupt 

' Rlehwd Baenger, Esq., nuuiy rean Gcntlenwn oT the Hone and Eqneny lo 
hii lat« Mije*t]r. H< mroU \ hUtory of Honcnunuhip. 
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work.** I thanked him for his correction ; assured him I thought full 
as ill of it now as he did, and had only read it at an age when I was 
more subject to be caught by the wit, than able to discern the mis- 
chief. Of ** Joseph Andrews ** I declared my decided abhorrence. 
He went so fiur as to refuse to Fielding the great talents which are 
ascribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyric on his com- 
petitor, Richardson ; who, he said, was as superior to him in talents 
as in virtue ; and whom he pronounced to be the greatest genius 
that had shed its lustre on this path of literature. 

Instead of going to Audley Street, where I was invited, I went to 
Mrs. Reynolds's, and sat for my picture. Just as she began to paint, 
in came Dr. Johnson, who staid the whole time, and said good 
things by way of making me look well I did not foiget to ask him 
for a page for your memorandum book,* and he promised to write, 
but said you ought to be contented with a quotation ; this however, 
I told him you would not accept. 

MRS. HANNAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 212). 

London^ 1 781. 

We begin now to be a little cheerful at home, and to have our 
small parties. One such we have just had, and the day and evening 
turned out very pleasant Johnson was in full song, and I quarrelled 
with him sadly. I accused him of not having done justice to the 
^ Allegro," and " Penseroso." He spoke disparagingly of both. I 
praised Lycidas, which he absolutely abused, adding, '* if Milton had 
not written the ' Paradise Lost,' he would have only ranked among 
the minor poets : he was a Phidias that could cut a Colossus out of a 
rock, but could not cut heads out of cherry stones." * 

Boswell brought to my mind the whole of a very mirthful conver- 
sation at dear Mrs. Garrick's, and my being made by Sir William 
Forbes, the umpire in a trial of skill between Garrick and Boswell, 
which could most nearly imitate Dr. Johnson's manner. I remember 
I gave it for Boswell in familiar conversation, and for Garrick in 
reciting poetiy. 

• ••••# 

' A collcctioci of antographf of eminent persons which her sister was msking at 
that time. 

* This has probably been recorded in his Life, bat is given here as being written 
oa the day on which, and by the person to whom, it was said. 
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Poor d«w Johiiion I he u put all boi>e. Th 
him f/ the point of d&ith ; hi* legs are scarified 
f have, hrywcver, the comfort to hear that hii di 
KKat mcaaure wUlued ; and now he uys " the 
IfaM," He lent the other day for Sir Joihua; a 
(f^vcrution told him he had three favours to 
hoped hi would not refuse « dvina friend, be tl 
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had lent him, as he wanted to leave them to a distressed family ; the 
third was that he would read the bible whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity I and that he would never omit it on a Sunday. There was no 
difficulty but upon iht first point ; but at length Sir Joshua promised 
to gratify him in all. How delighted should I be to hear die dying 
discourse of this great and good man, especially now that &ith has 
subdued his fears. I wish I could see him. 



MR& HANNAH MORE TO HER SISTER (p. 39a). 

Hampim^ 1785. 

Mr. PepjTS wrote me a very kind letter on the death of Johnson, 
thinking I should be impatient to hear something relating to his last 
hours. Dr. Brocklesby, his physician, was with him : he said to him 
a little before he died, '* Doctor, you are a worthy man, and my friend, 
but I am afraid you are not a Christian 1 What can I do better for 
you than offer up, in your presence, a prayer to the great God, that 
you may become a Christian in my sense of the word ? " Instantly 
he fell on his knees, and put up a fervent prayer : when he got up he 
caught hold of his hand with great eagerness, and cried, *' Doctor I 
you do not say. Amen 1 ^ The doctor looked foolish ; but after a 
pause, cried, Amenl Johnson said, '*My dear doctor, believe a 
dying man, there is no salvation but in the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God. Go home, write down my prayer, and every word I have said, 
and bring it me to-morrow." Brocklesby did so. 

A friend desired he would make his will ; and as Hume, in his 
last moments, had made an impious declaration of his opinions, he 
thought it might tend to counteract the poison, if Johnson would 
make a public confession of his faith in his will. He said he would, 
seized the pen with great earnestness, and asked, what was the usual 
form of beginning a will? His friend told him. After the usual forms he 
wrote, *' I offer up my soul to the great and merciful God ; I offer it 
full of pollution, but in full assurance that it will be cleansed in the 
blood of my Redeemer.'' And for some time he wrote on with the 
same vigour and spirit as if he had been in perfect health. When he 
expressed some of his former dread of dying. Sir John said, " If you, 
Doctor, have these fears, what is to become of others?" *' Oh ! 
Sir,** said he, ^ I have written piously, it is true ; but I have lived too 
much like other men." It was a consolation to him, however, in his 
last hoars, that he had never written in derogation of religion or 
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DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
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(»«/.,>«. 3».) 
"IITHEN ve were tummoned to dinner, Mr 
* ^ fiuber and roe lit on Cftch tide of her. I 
did not take Dr. Jnhoion'i place ; — for he had a 

** No," answered Mrs. Thrale, " be will lit by y 
will gire him great pleasure." 

Soon after we were seated, this great roan entti 
veneration for hiro, that the very sight of him i 
light and reverence, notwithstanding the cruel inl 
is subject ; for he has almost perpetual convulsiv 
of his hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes 

Mrs. Thrale introduced roe to him, and he t 
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** But some people,^ said Mr. Seward, '' are old and young at the 
same time^ for they wear so well that they never look old.** 

** No^ sir, no," cried the doctor, laughing ; *' that never yet was ; 
you might as well say they are at the same time tall and short. I 
remember an epitaph to that purpose, which b in ^ 

(I have quite foigot what, — and also the name it was made upon, 
but the rest I recollect exactly :) 



•• 



lies buried here ; 



So eiriy wise, so lasting fiur, 

That none, imlen her years yon told, 

Thoo^ her a child, or thought her old." 

Mrs. Thnde then repeated some lines in French, and Dr. Johnson 
some more in Latin. An epilogue of Mr. Garrick's to '* Bonduca " was 
then mentioned, and Dr. Johnson said it was a miserable perfo^ 
mance, and everybody agreed it was the worst he had ever made. 

''And yet," said Mr. Seward, ''it has been very much admired; 
but it is in praise of English valour, and so I suppose the subject 
made it popular." 

"I don't know, sir," said Dr. Johnson, "anything about the sub* 
ject, for I could not read on till I came to it ; I got through half a 
dozen lines, but I could observe no other subject than eternal dulness. 
I don't know what is the matter with David ; I am afraid he is grown 
superannuated, for his prologues and epilogues used to be incom- 
parable." 

" Nothing is so fatiguing," said Mrs. Thrale, " as the life of a wit : 
he and Wilks are the two oldest men of their ages I know ; for they 
have both worn themselves out by being eternally on the rack to give 
entertainment to others." 

** David, madam," said the doctor, " looks much older than he is ; 
for his face has had double the business of any other man's ; it is 
never at rest ; when he speaks one minute, he has quite a different 
countenance to what he assumes the next ; I don't believe he ever 
kept the same look for half an hour together in the whole course of 
his life ; and such an eternal, restless, fotiguing play of the muscles 
must certainly wear out a man's face before its real time." 

" O yes," cried Mrs. Thrale, " we must certainly make some allow- 
ance for such wear and tear of a man's face." 

The next name that was started was that of Sir John Hawkins : 
and Mr& Thrale s&id, " Why now, Dr. Johoson, he is another of 
those whom you suffer nobody to abuse but yourself; Garrick is one. 
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too ; £» if any other penoo tpeakM aguoit him, yt 
is a miantc 1 " 

"Why, madam," answeied he,"theydont know 
him, and when to piaise him ; I will allow no mai 
^Dviid that he does not deierve ; and •• to Sir Jc 
believe him to be an honest man at the bottom : but 
peniuioaa, and he it mean, and it must be owned bt 
biutali^, and a tendency to savageneai, that cann 



We all laughed, u he meant we thould, at this n 
■peaking in hit favour, and he then related an aneo 
he knew to be true in r^ard to hit meanneu. He s 
and he once belonged to the lame club, but that as i 
after the first night of hit admiuion, he desired to b« 
his share. 

'And was he excused?" 

" Oh ytt i for no man is angry at another for bein{ 
self I we all scorned him, and admitted his plea. Fc 
such a fool as to pay tny share for wine, though 1 1 
But Sir John was a most undubablt man ! " 

"Aiul this," continued he, "reminds me of a gen 
with whom I travelled once ; I suppose I must call 
and lady, according to form, because they travell 
coach aod four horses. But at the first tnn where 
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'^ Who^* he saidt ^might be very good children if they were let 
alone; but the father is never easy when he is not making thepi do 
somedibg which they cannot do ; they must repeat a table, or a 
speech, or the Hebrew alphabet ; and they might as well count twenty, 
for what they know of the matter : however, the father says half, for 
he prompts eveiy other word. But he could not have chosen a man 
who would have been less entertained by such means." 

^ I believe not 1 " cried Mrs. Thrale : ** nothing is more ridiculous 
than parents cramming their children's nonsense down other people's 
throats. I keep mine as much out of the way as I can."* 

''Yours, madam," answered he, ^^ are in nobody's way; no children 
can be better managed or less troublesome ; but your fault is, a too 
great perverseness in not allowing anybody to give them anything. 
Why should they not have a cherry, or a gooseberry, as well as 
bagger children?" 

** Because they are sure to return such gifts by wiping their hands 
upon the giver's gown or coat, and nothing niakes children more 
oflfensive. People only make the offer to please the parents, and 
they wish the poor children at Jericho when they accept it" 

** But, madam, it is a great deal more offensive to refuse them. 
Let those who make the offer look to their own gowns and coats, for 
when you interfere they only wish j^w at Jericho." 

'^ It is difficult," said Mrs. Thrale, ** to please everybody." 

Indeed, the freedom with which Dr. Johnson condemns whatever 
he disapproves, is astonishing ; and the strength of words he uses 
would, to most people, be intolerable; but Mrs. Thrale seems to 
have a sweetness of disposition that equals all her other excellences, 
and fax from making a point of vindicating herself, she generally re- 
ceives his admonitions with the most respectful silence. 



(Vif/. /., fa^€ 6i.) 

We got home late, and had the company of Mr. E , and of Mr. 
Rose Fuller, a young man who lives at Streatham, and is nephew of 
the famous Rose Fuller ; and whether Dr. Johnson did not like them, 
or whether he was displeased that we went out, or whether he was not 
well, I know not ; but he never opened his mouth, except in answer 
to a question, till he bid us good night 

Saturday MoRNiNa — Dr. Johnson was again all himself; and so 
dvil to me 1 — even admiring how I dressed myself 1 Indeed, it is well 
I have so much of his favour ; for it seems he always speaks his mind 
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cooeeming the dress of ladies, uid all ladies who are hoe obej hit 
injuncdoiu implicitly, and alter whatever he disapproves. This is a 
part of his character that much surprises ine : but notwithstanding he 
is sometimes so absent, and always so near-sighted, he sciutiDisei 
into every part of almost everybody's appearance. They tell me of a 
Mia Brown, who often visits here, and who has a slovenly way of 
dressing. " And when she comes down in a morning," says Uo. 
Thrale, "her hair will be all loose, and her cap half off; and then 
Dr. Johnson, who sees something is wrong, and does not know where 
the &ult is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, ' My dear, what do 
you wear such a vile cap for ? ' '111 change it, sir,' cries the poor girl, 
'if you don't like it.' ' Ay, do,' he says ; and away runs poor Hits 
Brown ; but when she gets on another, it's the same thing, for the 
cap has nothing to do with the faulL And then she wonders that 
Dr. Johnson should not like the cap, for she thinks it very pretty. 
And so on with her gown, which he also makes her change ; but if 
the poor girl were to change through all her wardrobe, unless she 
could put her things on better, he would still find faulL" 

When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of my mother's being 
obliged to change her dress. 

" Now," said she, " Mrs. Bumey had on a very pretty linen jacket 
and coat, and was going to church ; but Dr. Johnson, who, I suppose, 
did not like her in a jacket, saw something was the matter, and so 
found lault with the linen : and he looked and peered, and tfien said, 
* Why, madam, this won't do I you must not go to church so I ' So 
away went poor Mrs. Bumey and changed her gown I And when she 
had done so, he did not like it, but he did not know why ; so he tokl 
her she should not wear a black hat and cloak in summer I Oh, how 
he did bother poor Mrs. Burney I and himself too, for if the things 
had been put on to his mind, he would have taken no notice of them." 

" Why," said Mr. Thrale, very drily, " I don't think Mrs. Bumeya 
very good dresser." 

** Last time she came," said Mrs. Thrale, " she was in a irititc 
cloak, and she told Dr. Johnson she had got her old white cloak 
•coured on purpose to oblige him I ' Scoured 1 ' says he, * ay, — have 
you, madam?' — $0 he see-sawed, for he could not for shame God 
fault, but he did not seem to like the scouring." 

And now let me try to recollect an account he gave us of certaia 
celebrated ladies <^ his acquainunce : an account which, had you 
heard from himself, would have- made you die with laughinj^ his 
manner is so peculiar, and enforces his humour so originally. 
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It was hegaa by Mrs. Thnile's apologisiog to him for troubling him 
with some question she thought trifling — 0, 1 remember 1 W^e had 
been talking of colours, and of the fuitastic names given to them, 
and why the palest lilac should be called a f^upir lUmffi; and when 
Dr. Johnson came in she applied to him. 

** Why, madam," said he^ with wonderful readiness, ^' it is called a 
stifled sigh because it is checked in its progress, and only half a colour." 

I could not help expressing my amazement at his universal readi- 
ness upon all subjects, and Mrs. Thrale said to him, 

'' Sir, Miss Bumey wonders at your patience with such stuff; but I 
tell her you are used to me, for I believe I torment you with more 
foolish questions than anybody else dares do.** 

*' No, madam," said he, '^ you don't torment me;— you teaze me, 
indeed, sometimes." 

''Ay, so I do, Dr. Johnson, and I wonder you bear with my 
nonsense." 

^ No, madam, you never talk nonsense ; you have as much sense, 
and more wit, than any woman I know 1 " 

'' Oh," cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, '' it is my turn to go under the 
table this morning, Miss Bumey 1 " 

^ And yet," continued the doctor, with the most comical look, " I 
have known all the wits, from Mrs. Montagu down to Bet Flint 1" 

•« Bet Flint ! " cried Mrs. Thrale ; " pray who is she ? " 

'* Oh, a fine character, madam ! She was habitually a slut and a 
drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a harlot" 

'* And, for Heaven's sake, how came you to know her? " 

''Why, madam, she figured in the literary world, too ! Bet Flint 
wrote her own life, and called herself Cassandra, and it was in verse ; 

— it began: 

' When Nature first ordained my birth, 
A diminutive I was bom on earth : 
And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into a gay and gaudy world.* 

So Bet brought me her verses to correct ; but I gave her half-a-crown, 
and she liked it as well Bet had a fine spirit ; she advertised for a 
husband, but she had no success, for she told me no man aspired to 
her ! Then she hired very handsome lodgings and a footboy ; and 
she got a harpsichord, but Bet could not play ; however, she put her* 
self in fine attitudes, and drummed." 

Then he gave an account of another of these geniuses, who called 
herself by some fine name, I have forgotten what 
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"She had not quite the same stock of vinue," contmued h^ "nor 
the same stock o{ honesty as Bet Flint ; but I suppose she envied 
her accomplishments, for she was so little moved by the power of 
hiimony, that while Bet Flint thought she was drumming veiy 
divinely, the other jade had her indicted for a nuisance I " 

"And pray what became of her, sir?" 

" Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of the house, and 
he had her taken up : but Bet Flint had a spirit not to be subdued ; 
ao when she found herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered m. sedan- 
chair, and bid her footboy walk before her. However, the boy 
proved refractory, for he was ashamed, though his mistress was not' 

" And did she ever get out of jail again, sir ? " 

" Yea, madam ; when she came to her trial, the judge acquitted 
her. ' So now,' she said to me, ' the quilt is my own, and now ni 
make a petticoat of it' Oh, I loved Bet Flint I " 

Oh, how we all laughed I Then he gave an account of another 
lady, who called herself Laurinda, and who also wrote verses and 
stole furniture; but he had not the same affection for her, he said, 
though she too "was a lady who had high notions of honour." 

Then followed the history of another, who called herself Hortensia, 
and who walked up and down the park repeating a book of Virgil 

" But," said he, " though I know her story, I never had the good 
fortune to see her." 

After this he gave us an account of the famous Mrs. Pinkethman ; 
"And she," he said, " told me she owed all her misfortunes to her 
wit : for she was so unhappy as to marry a man who thought himself 
also a wit, though I believe she gave him not implicit credit for it, 
but it occasbned much contradiction and ill-will." 

" Bless me, ur I " cried Mrs. Tbrale, " how can all these vagabonds 
oontrive to get at /cu, of all people ? " 

" the dear creatures 1 " cried he, laughing heartily, " I can^ but 
be glad to see them!" 

" \Vh)f I wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs. Rudd among the 
rest?" 

" Why, madam, I believe I should," said he, " if it was not for the 
newspapers; but I am prevented many frolics that I should like veiy 
well, unce I am become such a theme for the papers." 

Now would you ever have imagined this ? Bet Flint, it seems, 
once look Kitty Fisher to see him, but to his no little regret he was 
not at home. " And Mr^ Williams," he added, " did not love Bet 
Flint, but Bet Flint made herself very easy about thaL" 
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How Mr. Crisp would have enjoyed this account I He gave it all 
with so droll a solemnity^ and it was all so unexpectedt that Mrs. 
ThnJe and I were both idmost equally diverted. 



(K^/.,/tt^67.) 

Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. 

In the evening he was as lively and full of wit and sport as I have 
ever seen him ; and Mrs. Thrale and I had him quite to ourselves ; 
for Mr. Thnle came in from giving an election dinner (to which he 
sent two bucks and six pine-apples) so tired, that he neither opened 
his eyes nor mouthy but fell fast asleep. Indeed, after tea he generally 



Dr. Johnson was very communicative concerning his present work 
of the lives of the Poets; Dryden is now in the press, and he told 
us he had been just writing a dissertation upon Hudibras. 

He gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. Her ** Female Quixote " 
is very justly admired here. But Mrs. Thrale says, that though her 
books are generally approved, nobody likes her. I find she, among 
others, waited on Dr. Johnson upon her commencing writer, and he 
told us that, at her request, he carried her to Richardson. 

** Poor Charlotte Lennox ! " continued he ; ** when we came to the 
house, she desired me to leave her, ' for,' sajrs she, ^ I am under great 
restraint in your presence ; but if you leave me alone with Richard- 
son, 111 give you a very good account of him : ' however, I fear poor 
Charlotte was disappointed, for she gave me no account at alL" 

He then told us of two little productions of our Mr. Harris, which 
we read; they are very short and very clever: one is called '* Fashion," 
the other ** Much Ado," and they are both of them full of a sportive 
humour that I had not suspected to belong to Mr. Harris, the learned 
ffxammanan. 

Some time after, turning suddenly to me, he said, '' Miss Bumey, 
what sort of reading do you delight in ? History, travels, poetry, or 
romances?" 

'^ O sir I " cried I, ^ I dread being catechised by you. I dare not 
make any answer, for I fear whatever I should say would be wrong I " 

** Whatever you should say — how's that ?" 

** Why, not whatever I should, but whatever I could say." 

He laughed, and to my great relief spared me any further questions 
upon the subject 
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{Vol./.,fagfii.) 

The d«y was passed most agreeably. In the ereniag we had, as 
usual, a litenry conversation. I eay we, only because Mn. Thiale 
will make roe take some share, by perpetually applying to me ; and, 
indeed, there can be no better house for rubbing up the memoiy, as 
I hanily ever read, saw, or heard of any book that by some means or 
other has not been mentioned here. 

Mr. Loit produced several curious MSS. of the famous Bristol 
Cbatterton ; among others, his will, and divers venes written against 
Dr. Johnson, as a placeman and pensioner ; all which he read aloud, 
with a steady voice and unmoved countenance. 

I was astonished at him ; Mrs. Thrale not much pleased ; Mr. 
Tluile silent and attentive ; and Mr. Seward was slily laughing. Dr. 
Johnson himself listened profoundly, and laughed openly. Indeed, 
I believe he withes his abusers 00 other thing than a good dinner, 
likePop& 

Just aa we had got our biscuits and toast-and-water, which make 
die Streatham supper, and which, indeed, is all there is any chance 
of eating after our Ute and great dinners, Mr. Lort suddenly said : 

"Pray, ma'am, have you heard anything of a novel that runs about 
a good deal, called ' Evelina } '" 

What A fennent did this question, before such a set, put me in 1 



Before dinner, to my great joy, Dr. Johnson returned home from 
Warley Common. I followed Mrs. Thrale into the library to see 
him, and he is so near-sighted, that he took me for Miss Streatfield: 
but he did not welcome me less kindly when he found his mistake, 
«4iich Mrs. Thrale made known by saying — "No, 'tis Miss Stieat- 
field's rival. Miss Bumey." 

At tea-time the subject turned upon the domestic economy of Dr. 
Johnson's own hous^old. Mrs. Thrale has often acquainted me 
diat his house is quite filled and overrun with all sorts of strange 
creatures, whom he admits for mere charity, and because nobody 
else will admit them, — for his charity is unbounded,— or, nther, 
bounded only by his circumstances. 

The account he gave of the adventures and absurdities of the set, 
was highly diverting, but too diffused for writing, — though one or 
two speeches I must give. I think I shall occasionaUy theatricalise 
my dialogue!. 
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Mis. Thiale — Pray, sir, how does Mrs. Williams like aU this tribe? 

Dr. Johnson — Madam, she does not like them at all ; but their 
fondness for her is not greater. She and De MuUin quarrel inces- 
santly ; but as they can both be occasionally of service to each other, 
and as neither of them have any other place to go to^ their animosity 
does not force them to separate. 

Mrs. T. — ^And pray, sir, what is Mr. Macbean ? 

Dr. J. — Madam, he is a Scotchman : he is a man of great learning, 
and for his learning I respect him, and I wish to serve him. He 
knows many languages, and knows them well ; but he knows nothing 
of life. I advised him to write a geographical dictionary ; but I have 
lost all hopes of his ever doing anything properly, since I found he 
gave as much labour to Capua as to Rome. 

Mr. T. — And pray who is clerk of your kitchen, sir? 

Dr. J. — ^\Vhy, sir, I am afraid there is none ; a general anarchy 
prevails in my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. Levat, who says it is not 
DOW what it used to be I 

Mrs. T. — Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, has the office of keeping the 
hospital in health ? for he is an apothecary. 

Dr. J. — Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but I have a good regard 
for him ; for his brutality is in his manners, not his mind. 

Mr. T. — But how do you get your dinners drest ? 

Dr. J^ — Why De Mullin has the chief management of the kitchen ; 
but our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 

Mr. T. — No jack ? Why how do they manage without ? 

Dr. J. — Small joints, I believe, they manage with a string, and 
larger are done at the tavern. I have some thoughts (with a pro- 
found gravity) of buying a jack, because I think a jack is some credit 
to a house. 

Mr. T. — ^Well, but you'll have a spit, too ? 

Dr. J. — No, sir, no ; that would be superfluous ; for we shall never 
use it ; and if a jack is seen» a spit will be presumed 1 

Mrs. T. — ^But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that you 
use to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, and call out, ''At her 
again. Poll! Never flinch, PoU?*" 

Dr. J.— Why, I took to Poll very well at first, but she won't do 
upon a nearer examination. 

Mrs. T. — How came she among you, sir? 

Dr. J. — ^Why I don't rightly remember, but we could spare her very 
well from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had some hopes of her at first ; 
but when I talked to her tightly and closely, I could make nothing 



OP MADAME D'ARHLAIT 

r; Ae ns wiggle wag^ and 1 could never 
10 be cuegoriotL I wiah Miu Bumey would come 
■be mold 00I7 give us • week, we should furnith I 



(K<^./.,>»^95.) 
A litde while liier, he a^ked Mrs. ThtaJe who had i 
b his absence ? 

"Who?" cried she;— "why Butkc .'—Burke sat ( 
finish it ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds is mad about it, an 
giTe Afty pounds to know the author. But our fu 
niecei — we made them believe I wrote the book, am 
ne the credit of it at once." 

" I am sorry for it, madam," cried be, quite ODgril 
Much to blame ; deceits of that kind ought never U 
they have a worse tendency than you are aware of.* 

Mrs. T— Why, don't frighten yourself, sir ; Miss B 
■11 the credit she has a right to, for I lold them who: 
Ihcy went. 

Dr. J.— But you were vety wrong for misleading tht 
Mich jests are extremely blameable ; they are foolish 
ind they are wrong, because they always leave a d 
nind. .What first passed will be always recollected 
and ihey will never feel clearly convinced which wrote 
Thrale or Miss Bumey. 

Mrs, T.— \VelI, well. I am ready to take my Bible . 

E ; and if that won't do, Miss Bumey must take hen 

I was then looking over the " Life of Cowley," whit 

■elf given me to read, at the same lime that he gave 1 

that of Waller. They are now printed, though they w 

Gihed for some time. But he bade me put it away. 

■' Do," cried he, " put a*-ay that now, and prattle w 

nuke this little Bumey prattle, and 1 am sure slie prattl 

ahali teach her another lesson than to sit thus silent 

done with her." r u .1 v l 

To talk," cried I, " is the only lesson I shall be bac 

from you, sir." 

You shall give me," cried he, "a discourse upon 
come, begin I Tell us the necessity of regulaf ng t^ 
and curbing them I Did you ever read Norn: 
Love?'" 
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** No^ nr," said I, laughing, yet staring a little. 

Dr. J. — ^Well, it is worth your reading. He will make you see that 
inordinate love is the root of all evil : inordinate love of wealth brings 
on avarice; of wine, brings on intemperance; of power, brings on 
cruelty; and so on. He deduces from inordinate love all human 
frailty. 

Mrs. T. — To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu dines here, and then you 
win have talk enough. 

Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, with a countenance strongly ezpres* 
ave of inward iun, and after enjoying it some time in silence, he 
suddenly, and with great animation, turned to me and cried, 

** Down with her, Bumey I— down with her ! — spare her not 1 — 
attack her, fight her, and down with her at once ! You are a rising 
wit, and she b at the top ; and when I was bq^nning the world, and 
was nothing and nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at all the 
established wits ! and then everybody loved to halloo me on. But 
there is no game now ; everybody would be glad to see me conquered : 
but then, when I was new, to vanquish the great ones was all the de- 
light of my pa^r little dear soul 1 So at her, Bumey — at her, and 
down with her ! " 

Oh, how we were all amused ! By the way, I must tell you that 
Mrs. Montagu is in very great estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson 
himself, when others do not praise' her improperly. Mrs. Thrale 
ranks her as the first of women in the literary way. I should have 
told you that Miss Gregory, daughter of the Gregory who wrote the 
" Letters," or, " Legacy of Advice," lives with Mrs. Montagu, and 
was invited to accompany her. 

'' Mark, now," said Dr. Johnson, *'if I contradict her to-morrow. 
I am determined, let her say what she will, that I will not contradict 
her." 

Mrs. T. — ^Why, to be sure, sir, you did put her a little out of coun- 
tenance last time she came. Yet you were neither rough, nor cruel, 
nor ilkiatured ; but still, when a lady changes colour, we imagine 
her feelings are not quite composed 

Dr. J. — Why, madam, I won't answer that I shan't contradict her 
again, if she provokes me as she did then; but a less provocation I 
will withstand. I believe I am not high in her good graces already; 
and I b^n (added he, laughing heartily) to tremble for my ad- 
mission into her new house. I doubt I shall never see the inside 
of it. 

(Mrs. Montagu is building a most superb house.) 




OF MADAME D ARBLAV. Z^t 

Mrs. T. — Oh, I wamnt you, she fears you, indeed ; but that, yoa 
know, ii nothing uncommon : and dearly I love to hear your dit- 
quiiitioni ; for certainly she is the first woman for literary knowledge 
in England, and if in England, I hope I may say in the world. 

Dr. J. — I believe you may, madam. She difhues more knowledge 
in her conversation than any woman I know, or, indeed, almost any 
man. 

],(„, X. — I declare I know no man eqtui to her, take away yow- 
self and BuAe, for that art. And you who love magnificence^ won't 
quarrel with her, as everybody else does, for her love of finery. "i 

Dr. J. — No, I shall not quarrel with her upon that topic (Tbeo, 
looking earnestly at me,) " Nay," he added, " if s very h andsom e 1 * 

" What, sir ? " cried I, amazed. 

" Why, your cap : — I have looked at it some time, and I like it 
much. It has not that vile bandeau across it, whidi I have to often 
cuned." 



(fW. I-,page 109,) 

I have had a thousand delightful conversations with Dr. Johnson, 
who, whether he loves me or not, I am sure seems to have some 
ojnnion of my discretion, for he speaks of all this house to me srith 
unbounded confidence, neither diminishing faults, nor exaggerating 
pnise. Whenever he is below stairs he keeps me a prisoner, for he 
does not like I should quit the room a moment ; if I rise, he con- 
stantly calls out, " Don't you go, little Bumey 1 " 

Last night, when we were ulking of compliments and of gross 
speeches, Mrs. Thrale most justly said, that nobody could make 
either like Dr. Johnson. " Your compliments, sir, are made seldom, 
but when they are made they have an elegance unequalled ; but then 
when you are angry, who dares make speeches so bitter and so 
cruel?" 

Dr. J. — Madam, I am always sorry when I make bitter speeches, 
and I never do it but when I am insufferably vexed. 

Mrs. T, — ^Yes, sir ; but you suffer things to vex you that nobody 
else would vex at. I am sure I have had my share of scolding from 
youl 

Dr. J. — ^It is true, you have ; but you have borne it like an aagel, 
and you have been the better for iL 

Mrs. T.— That I believe, sir : for I have received more instruction 
fron you than from any man, or any book : and the vanity that you 
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should think me worth instructbg always overcame the vanity of 
being found fault with. And so you had the scolding, and ^I the im- 
provement 

F. Bw — ^And I am sure both make for the honour of both ! 

Dr. J. — I think so toa But Mrs. Thrale is a sweet creature, and 
never angry ; she has a temper the most delightful of any woman I 
ever knew. 

Mrs. T. — ^This I can tell you, sir, and without any flattery — I not 
only bear your reproofs when present, but in almost everything I do 
in your absence^ I ask myself whether you would like it, and what 
you would say to it Yet I believe there is nobody you dispute with 
oftener than me. 

F. R — But you two are so well established with one another, that 
you can bear rebuff that would kill a stranger. 

Dr. J. — ^Yes ; but we disputed the same before we were so well 
established with one another. 

Mrs. T. — Oh, sometimes I think I shall die no other death than 
bearing the bitter things he says to others. What he says to myself 
I can bear, because I know how sincerely he is my friend, and that 
he means to mend me ; but to others it is cruel. 

Dr. J. — ^Why, madam, you often provoke me to say severe things, 
by unreasonable commendation. If you would not call for my praise, 
I would not give you my censure ; but it constantly moves my indig- 
nation to be applied to, to speak well of a thing which I think con- 
temptible. 

F. B. — ^Well, this I know, whoever I may hear complain of Dr. | \ 
Johnson's severity, I shall always vouch for his kindness, as fisur as 
itg^da myself^ and his indulgence. 

Mrs. T. — ^Ay, but I hope he will trim you yet, too ! 

Dr. J. — I hope not : I should be very sorry to say anything that 
should vex my dear little Bumey. 

F. B. — If you did, sir, it would vex me more than you can imagine. 
I should sink in a minute. 

Mrs. T. — I remember, sir, when we were travelling in Wales, how 
you called me to account for my civility to the people ; ** Madam," 
you said, '^let me have no more of this idle commendation of 
nothing. Why is it, that whatever you see, and whoever you see, 
you are to be so indiscriminately lavish of praise ? ** ** Why, 111 tell 
you, sir,^ said I, ** when I am with you, and Mr. Thrale, and Queeny, 
I am obliged to be civil for four ! ** 

There was a cutter for you 1 But this I must say, for the honour 
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or HAOAHE D'ARBLAY. 

of bod^ Un. Tlmle q>e>ki to Dr. Johnson with u 
(though with gmtsr Mftoea) u he doei to her. 

• ••••• 

Sooa «Aer he wen^ I went and shut myself up l 
nunner-hoate, to icad Irene : — which, indeed, thou; 
fUj, ii a beantiAil poem. 

As my den fitther spent the rest of the day here, I 
puticakriie, but leave accounts to his better commi 

pnlwblj told jroa that the P family came in to t 

knows Mrs. P , pny tell him what Dr. Johnu 

When thqr weie gone; Mrs. Thnle complained that 
woRi ODt with that tiresome silly woman, who had 
fiunfly and a&iis tin she was sick to death ofheariog : 

" Uadam," said he, " why do you blame the womi 
tfTwhlf thing she could do — talking of her family a 
For how should a woman who i* as empty as a drum, 
other subject ? — If you speak to her of the sun, she d< 
rises in die east ; — if you speak to her of the mooe 
know it changes at the full ; — if you speak to her of 
does not know she is the king's wife; — how, then, can 
ht talkmg of her fiunily and aOairs 7 " 



(fV. /,Avrt8o.) 
Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson vied with each other i 
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The heads of one of their debates I must try to remember, because 
I should be sony to forget Sir Philip explained his bill ; Dr. John- ^ 
son at first scoffed it ; Mr. Thrale betted a guinea the motion would 
not pass, and Sir PhUipi that he should divide a hundred and fifty 
upon it 

Sir Philip, addressing himself to Mrs. Thnde, hoped she would not 
suffer the Tories to warp her judgment, and told me he hoped my 
father had not tainted my principles ; and then he fiirther explained 
his bill, and indeed made it appear so equitable, that Mrs. Thrale 
gave in to it, and wished her husband to vote for it He still hung 
back ; but, to our general surprise, Dr. Johnson havmg made more H 
particular inquiries into its merits, first softened towards it, and then 
declared it a very rational and fair bill, and joined with Mn. Thrale 
in soliciting Mr. Thrale's vote. 

Sir Philip was, and with very good reason, quite delighted He 
opened upon politics more amply, and freely declared his opinions, 
which were so strongly against die government, and so much border* 
ing upon the republican principles, that Dr. Johnson suddenly took 
fire ; he called back his recantation, begged Mr. Thrale not to vote 
for Sir Philip's bill, and grew very animated against his antagonbt. 

** The bill,*' said he, *' ought to be opposed by all honest men 1 in 
itself, and considered simply, it is equitable, and I would forward it ; 
but when we find what a faction it is to support and encourage, it 
ought not to be listened to. All men should oppose it who do not wish 
well to sedition 1 " 

These, and several other expressions yet more strong, he made use 
of; and had Sir Philip had less unalterable politeness, I believe they 
would have had a vehement quarrel. He maintained his ground, 
however, with calmness and steadiness, though he had neither argu- 
ment nor wit at all equal to such an opponent 

Dr. Johnson pursued him with unabi^ng vigour and dexterity, and 
at length, though he could not convince, he so entirely baffied him, 
that Sir Philip was self-compelled to be quiet— which, with a very 
good grace, he confessed. 

Dr. Johnson then, recollecting himself, and thinking, as he owned 
afterwards, that the dispute grew too serious, with a skill all his own, 
suddenly and unexpectedly turned it to burlesque ; and taking Sir 
Philip by the hand at the moment we arose after supper, and were 
separating for the night, 

** Sir Philip," said he, ''you are too liberal a man for the party to 
which you belong ; I shall have much pride in the honour of con- 
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TfnrtMfAV, JUM i jtm. i 7*3.— W« heard Uvday 
I kid been ukca ill. In I way thai gave a drcadliil iho 
OM uaioiM alam to lik fricndi. Mr. Seward 
P ImR) Md wtf fukct and I ituUntly went to hit 
willjr ilMJriil B«, when wc lived >o much togei 
to M* kin frcqncndy if he thould be til. He i 
Iw had medical pcopU with him, and could oot a* 
tnit he MAt me down a mott kind mcuage, that 1 
calling, and when he wai better ihould hojK to tee 
the utlifaction to hear from Mr>, Williami that t 
pfonaunce J him to be in no dantjer, and expected i 
Tlie ilroko wa> conrmcd to hii lon^ue. Mrs. \\ 
muil •itiking and touching circumsUncc that attent 
WAR at alraui four o'clock in the morning : he fou 
liaralytlc alTerlion ; he rote, and composed in his < 
(inyer to Iho Almighiy, '• ilmt vfhatever were the si 
he mutt prejiaie himielf. 11 would pleaie Him, thro 
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^ 



mediation of our blessed Saviour, to spare his intellects, and let them 
all fidl upon his body."* When he had composed this, internally, he 
endeavoured to speak it aloud, but found his voice was gone. 
• •••••• 

( Vd. II., page 383.) 

Thursday, Oct. 29TH, 1783.— This morning, at break&st, Mr. 
Hoole called I wanted to call upon Dr. Johnson, and it is so dis- 
agreeable to me to go to him alone, now poor Mrs. Williams is dead, on 
account of the quantity of men always visiting him, that I most gladly 
accepted, and almost asked, his *squireship. 

We went together. The dear Doctor received me with open arms. 

*< Ah, dearest of all dear ladies !** he cried, and made me sit m his 
best chair. 

He had not breakfasted. 

^Do you foigive my coming so soon?" said I. 

** I cannot foigive your not coming sooner," he answered. 

I asked if I should make his break&st, which I have not done 
since we left Stieatham ; he readily consented. 

** But, sir," q-ioth I, '' I am in the wrong chair." For I was away 
from the table. 

*' It is so difficult," said he, *' for any thing to be wrong that belongs 
to you, that it can only be I am in the wrong chair, to keep you from 
the right one." 

And then we changed. 

You will see by this how good were his spirits and his health. 

I stayed with him two hours, and could hardly get away; he 
wanted me to dine with him, and said he would send home to excuse 
me; but I could not possibly do that Yet I left him with real 
regret. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19TH, 1783. — I received a letter from Dr. 
Johnson, which I have not by me, but will try to recollect y, 



{Vd. II., page 2^S.) 

Tuesday, Dec 30, 1783. — I went to Dr. Johnson, and spent the 
evening with him. He was very indifferent, indeed. There were 
some veiy disagreeable people with him ; and he once affected me 
very much, by turning suddenly to me, and grasping my hand, and \ 

•aying,— / 

^The blister I have tried for my breath has betrayed some very 
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NoRPLRY Park. Si*ni>ay, Nov. 28th, 1784. — 1 
.smile at sight of this date I Let me tell her how i 
l^st Thursday, Nov. 25th, my father set me down 
he went on upon business. I was anxious to again se< 
who has had terrible health since his return from Li 
in, though very ill. He was alone, which I much rej 
a longer and more satisfactory conversation with h 
for many months. He was in rather better spirit: 
lately seen him ; but he told me he was going tc 
out of town might do for him. 

** I remember," said he, ** that my wife, when shi 
poor woman, was also advised to sleep out of to\ 
was carried to the lodgings that had been preparec 
plained that the staircase was in very bad conditic 
was beaten off the wall in many places. * Oh,' ss 
house, ' that's nothing but by the knocks against 
the poor souls that have died in the lodgings ! ' " 

He laughed, though not without apparent secret 
me this. I felt extremely shocked, but, willing to • 
at least to the literal story, I only exclaimed agai 
absurdity of such a confession. 

*^Such a confession," cried he, *'to a person tl 
his lodging for her health, contains, indeed, more 
can well lay our account for." 

I had seen Miss T. the day before. 

"So>"8aidhc, "didL" 
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Bristol milk-woman, and told him the tales I had heard of her ff 
writing so wonderfully, though she had read nothing but Young and i 
Milton; *' though those," I continued,. '* could never possibly, I 
should think, be the first authors with anybody. Would children 
understand them? and grown people who have not read are children 
in literature." 

** Doubtless," said he ; ** but there b nothing so little comprehended 
among mankind as what is geniuSi They give to it all, when it can 
be but a part Genius is nothing more than knowing the use of 
tools; but there must be tools for it to use : a man who has spent all |^ 
his life in this room will give a' very poor account of what is contained 
in the next." 

*' Certainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as invention? Shakspeare 
could never have seen a Caliban." 

**No; but he had seen a man, and knew, therefore, how to vary 
him to a monster. A man who would draw a monstrous cow, must 
first know what a cow commonly is ; or how can he tell that to give \^. 
her an ass's head or an elephant's tusk will make her monstrous ? 
Suppose you shew me a man who is a very expert carpenter ; another 
will say he was bom to be a carpenter — but what if he had never 
seen any wood ? Let two men, one with genius, the other with none, 
look at an overturned waggon : — ^he who has no genius, will think of 
the waggon only as he sees it, overturned, and walk on ; he who has 
genius, will paint it to himself before it was overturned, — standing f; 
still, and moving on, and heavy loaded, and empty ; but both must 
see the waggon, to think of it at all." j \ 

How just and true all this, my dear Susy 1 He then animated, 
and talked on, upon this milk-woman, upon a once as famous shoe- 
maker, and upon our immortal Shakspeare, with as much fire, spirit, 
wit, and truth of criticism and judgment, as ever yet I have heard f,l 
him. How delightfully bright are his faculties, though the poor and 
infirm machine that contains them seems alarmingly giving way. 

Yet, all brilliant as he was, I saw him growing worse, and offered 
to go, which, for the first time I ever remember, he did not oppose ; 
but, most kindly pressing both my hands, — 

** Be not," he said, in a voice of even tenderness, '' be not longer 
in coming again for my letting you go now." 

I assured him I would be the sooner, and was running ofi^ but he 
called me back, in a solemn voice, and, in a manner the most energetic, 
said, — 

^ Remember me m your prayers 1" 
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second time to see poor Dr. Johnson, and bol 
to adroit me. I know how very much worse hi 
saw him last, which was the morning before I 
repeatedly and even earnestly begged me to cc 
\i ■ to Me him both as soon and as often as I coul 

tj Hoole, that he inquired of Dr. Bro-Jdesby if) 

ny might live six weelu? and the Doctor's hesita 

! ' hai been more deeply depressed than ever. 

does, no one can wonder. ^Vhy he should feoi 
He sent me down yesterday, by a clergyman i 
kindest of messages, and I hardly know whethe 
again or not ; though I know still less why I 
both must and shall. One thing, his extreme c 
sidered, has both suqirised and pleased me ; hi 
an amanuensis with him, and dictates to him Ei 
ticularly Latin and Greek, as he has formerl] 
to his friends without ever committing to papi 
not only gratify his survivors, but serve to divei 
The good Mr. Hoole and equally good M 
rather as nurses than friends, for they sit whol 
out even speaking to him. He will not, it se 
least very rarely. At times, indeed, he re.anii 
over. Mid he says of himself " I am now lik< 



My father saw him once while I v-os away, a 
with him, who was desirous of paying his respe 
in person. He rallied a little while they were t 
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without his direct permission. I desired Frank to tell him I called 

to paj my respects to him, but not to disturb him if he was not well 

enough to see me. Mr. Strahan, a detgyman, he said, was with him 

alone. 

In a few minutes, this Mr. Strahan came to me himself. He told 

me Dr. Johnson was very ill, very much obliged to me for coming, 

but so weak and bad he hoped I would excuse his not seeing me. 
• •••••.• 

( At night my father brought us the most dismal tidings of dear 
Dr. Johnson. Dr. Warren had seen him, and told him to take what 
opium he pleased 1 He had thanked and taken leave of all his 
physicians. Alas! — I shall losehim,andhe will take no leave of me I 
My fiuher was deeply depressed ; he has himself tried in vain for ad- 
mission this week. Yet some people see him — the Hooles, Mr. 
Sastxes, Mr. Langton ;— but then they must be in the house, watch- 
ing for one moment, whole hours. I hear from every one he is now 
perfectly resigned to his approaching fate^ and no longer in terror of 
death. I am thankfully happy in hearing that he speaks himself now 
of the change his mind has undergone, from its dark horror, and 
says — ''He feels the irradiation of hope 1 ^ Good, and pious, and 
excellent Christian — ^who shall feel it if not he ? 

{Voi.II.,pagezz6.) 

Dec. X XTH, x 784. — We had a party to dinner, by long appointment, 
for which, indeed, none of us were well disposed, the apprehension of 
hearing news only of death being hard upon us alL The party was. 
Dr. Rose, Dr. Gillies, Dr. Garthshore, and Charles. 

The day could not be well — ^but mark the night 

My father, in the morning, saw this first of men 1 I had not his 
account till bed-time ; he feared over-exciting me. He would not, 
he said, but have seen him for worlds 1 He happened to be better, 
and admitted him. He was up, and very composed. He took his 
hand very kindly, asked after all his frunily, and then, in particular, 
how Fanny did ? 
^ **l hope," he said, ''Fanny did not take it amiss that I did not see 
her? I was very bad l** 

Amiss! — what a wordl. Oh that I had been present to have 
answered it I My father stayed, I suppose, half an hour, and then 
was coming anay. He again took his hand, and encouraged him to 
come again to him; and when he was taking leave, said — "Tell 
Fanny to pray for me ! ** 

Ah ! dear Dr. Johnson I might I but have your prayen 1 After 
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tenaa, pioui, hnraUc^ doqnent, and to n rti i n fe aaj SaAer mjK, Atf 
ever wai compDfed. Oh, would I had heard it I ReeadeditMh 
Ameo I ta wUch my £ufaer joined, and wai edioed fay aO pcant 
And again, vben mj liuher was leanng him, he *»*g*TTiiir d vp, 
•omethjng of hii arch look retnrncd, and he said — " I think I A^ 
throw the ball at Fanny yet I" 

Little more paued ere iny £uber came away, decided, OKMt to^iedjr, 
not to tell me this till our poity was gone. 

This most eamesdy increased my desiie to sec him ; this kind and 
frequent meDtioo of me melted me into donUe sonow and icgieL I 
would give the vrorid I had but gone to him that day I It «a^ ho»- 
ever impossible, and the day was over bdbre I knew he had snd 
what I look upon as a call to me. This morning, after dundi time^ 
I went Frank said be was ray SI, and saw nobody; I told him I 
had understood by ray father the day before thathemeant to see me. 
He then let me iiL I went into his room np stairs ; he was in !■ 
bedroom. I saw it crowded, and ran hastily down. Fnutk told me 
hi* master had refused seeing ercn Mr. Langton. I told him ma^ 
to say I had called, but by no means to press my admisnon. Hii 
own feelings were all that should be consulted ; his tendonesi, I 
knew, would be equal, whether he was able to see me or not. 

I went into the parlour, preferring being alone in the odd, to any 
company with a fire. Here I waited long, here and upon the stains 
which I ascended and descended to meet again widi Frank, and 
nuke inquiries ; but I met him not. At last, upon Dr. Johnson's 
ringing his bell, I saw Frank enter his room, and Mr. Langton follow. 
" Who's that ? " I heard iiim say ; they answered, " Mr. Langton,* 
tnd I found he did not return. 

, Soon after, all the rest went away but a Mrs. Davis, a good swt of 
woman, whom this truly charitable soul had sent for to take a dinner 
at hit house. I then went and waited with her by the fire ; it wss, 
however, between three and four o'clock before I got any answer. 
Mr, Langton then came himself. He could not look at me, and I 
turned away from him. Mrs.DavisaskedhowthcDoctorwas? "G<MBg 
on to death veiy fast 1 " was his mournful answer. " Has he taken," 
«id she, "anting?" "Nothing at all I We carried him some 
bread and milk— he refiised it, and said—' Tit leu thtbttttr." 9ie 
ttked^ more questions, by which I found his faculties were perfect, 
his mind composed, and his dissolution was quick drawing on. 
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I could not immediately go on, and it is now long since I have 
written at all; but I will go back to this afflicting theme, which I can 
now better bear. 

Mr. Langton was, I believe, a quarter of an hour in the room 
before I suspected he meant to speak to me, never looking near me. 
At last he said — 

''This poor man, I understand, ma'am, desired yesterday to see 
you." 

^ My understanding that, sir, brought me to-day." 

** Poor man 1 it is pity he did not know himself better, and that 
you should have had this trouble." 

''Trouble I" cried I; "I would come a hundred times to see him 
the hundredth and first 1" 

" He hopes, now, you will excuse him ; he is vexy sorxy not to see 
yon ; but he desired me to come and speak to you myself, and tell 
you he hopes you will excuse him, for he feels himself too weak for 
such an interview." 

I hastily got up, left him my most affectionate respects, and every 
good wish I could half utter, and ran back to the coach. Ah, my 
Susy I I have never been to Bolt-court since I I then drove to poor 
Miss Strange, to make inquiries of the maid ; but Andrew ran out to 
the coach door, and told me all hope was at an end. In short, the 
next day was fatal to both 1 — ^the same day 1 

I 
(Vol. II., page zz^.) % 

Dec 20TH, 1784. — ^This day was the ever-honoured, ever-lamented 
Dr. Johnson committed to the earth. Oh, how sad a day to me I My 
father attended, and so did Charles. I could not keep my eyes dry 
all day; nor can I now, in the recollecting it; but let me pass over 
what to mourn is now so vain 1 
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REV. THOMAS TWINING TO HIS BROT: 

AS to Dr. JobnKm, we teem to Agree well in ou 
IDdiip. Tbe bat thing in all his book is, ii 
critique upon Cowley, or nther upon what I think i 
phjrriciltQrle of poetry. Such ii that of d'Avenant, c 
he takei no notice. Johnson'a mind is fettered will 
pftf^tfl, pnl[rif»l, leligiouf and even superstitious. 
faSmriiiwj Hchainottheleasttinctureofthefi^y; 
any ntiiect. He ti not a poet, nor has he any 
pcopcriy called poetry, for imagination, enthusiasm 
— I Bwwi what he ctlli such — is only good sense pi 
■ . . In genenl I find my palate in matters of po 
nriuKC with Dr. Johnson's. . . . With all this Dr. 
•ntfrtaininft never dull or trite. His style is ju 
■nmcrimw admirable, sometimes laughable, but 1 
Witlumt being philosophical or deep, 1 
I, &&, he hat hu originalities of thought ar 
■edni tlungi, and making you see them. This ii 
Tbera it in him no echo. He is dogmatical, certa 
■cqait hia of some reflectioni that savour of i 
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know and could name them all We often differed in matters of 
taste, and in our judgments of individuals. My respect for what 
I thought excellent in him never operated on my reason r^^/fidently 
to incline me to subscribe to hb decisions when I thought them 
erroneous. The knight. Sir John (Hawkins), and I met two or three 
times during his sickness and at his funeral He steps forth as one 
of poor Johnson's six or eight biographers, with as little taste or powers 
of writing worthy of such an occupation as for musical history. The 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey lay all the blame on him 
for suffering Johnson to be so unworthily interred. The Ir^'^ht's 
first inquiring at the Abbey, in giving orders, as the most acting 
executor, was '* What would be the difference in the expense between 
a public and a private funeral ?" and was told only a few pounds to 
the prebendaries, and about ninety pairs of gloves to the choir and 
attendants ; and he then determined that, ''as Dr. Johnson had no 
music in him he should choose the cheapest manner of mterment*' 
And for this reason there was no organ heard, or burial service sung, 
for which he suffers the Dean and Chapter to be abused in all the 
newspapers, and joins in their abuse when the subject is mentioned in 
conversation. Dr. Bell has stated the case, in a letter to my friend 
Dr. Warren, just as I tell it to you. Again, I was told by a lady ''that 
she found Dr. Johnson had not always been so pious and good a 
Christian as in the latter part of his life." "How* do you know, 
madam ? " " Why, Sir John CuUum was told so by Sir John Hawkins, 
who says that when Dr. Johnson came up to London first, he lived a' 
veiy profligate life with Savage and others, and was an infidel, and 
that he (Hawkins) first converted him to Christianity!'' This 
astonished me so much that I could not help mentioning the story 
and my authority to Johnson's oldest and most intimate friends, with 
whom I dined after attending the funeral to Westminster Abbey, and 
asked them if they ever heard of Johnson having been a profligate 
and an infidel in his younger days, and they one and all cried out 
with astonishment and indignation, " No I " Dr. Scott, one of the 
three executors, said that he had found among his papers a great 
number of prayers penned with great force, elegance and devotion, 
some of them as high up as the year 1 738, which would be a sufiUdent 
answer to such a charge ; and I hear to-day that Dr. Scott, without 
mentioning names, has said to the knight that such a report had got 
about " Oh I ** says Sir John, " I can best confute such a rumour, 
who have so long known him, and ever found him a man of the most 
exemplary life, and a most steady believer of the doctrines of the 
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Christian religion." This strange story, for the honour of Johnson 
and tnie piety, «■ well as the clearing up the point whic^ now lies 
between itie reverend and irreverend knightt I hope and trust will be 
sifted to the bottom. . . . Addio. C B. 



THE REV. T. TWINING TO HIS BROTHER (p. iSo). 
Oct i6k 1793. 
... I read however, and am now tandem aUqutatdo, leadii^ 
BosKcfl's ** Life of Johoson," which having shrunk into ocUvo, I have 
bought, for you know how I hate all books that are too big to hold m 
my hand. Have you read it ? I am prodigiously entertained and 
gratified. I laugh, it is true, at Boswell sometimes. He miut be a 
singular character. Sometimes he says very silly tilings, and asks 
silly questions, .and carries admiration and wonder to a ridiculoos 
excess. He could never take Nil admiran for his motto. Yet 
there is a naivtti, a candour, and a bonhoiuie in the man that makes 
me like him ; and all that relates to Dr. Johnson between his singu- 
larities, and his admirable sense, and undulness of conversation it 
highly amusing to me. 1 have met with th(Me who call this book 
tiresome. I never read a book that was less sa Johnson's readi- 
ness of argument, and repartee in conversation is surprising. 
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BY MISS REYNOLDS 

{Wmm m MS. HtUed " Recollcctioai of Dr. JohmoB, 
M Hr. Ckoks^ by Mr. Palmer, enud-nepltcw of S 

THE fiist time I was in company with Dr. J 
Mia Cotterel'i, I well remember the flatt< 
ft kdy pcewnt, on her taying that she wu inc 
nOi^itr of every person according aa they liked 
Hirlowe." He wat a great admirer of Richardi 
but of* Clarim " he always spolce with the highi 
He UMd to ny, that it was the first book in th 
ledge it displays of the human heart. Yet of tb 
him qmk with any degree of cordiality, but ) 
with some canse of resentment agaiost him: 
impntcd to something of jealousy, not to say 
Ridurdson's having engr(»sed the attentions 
diutiei of several very ingenious literary Udie: 
all Ua adopted daughters, and for whom Dr. J< 
a pUenal affection (particularly for two of thi 
Mia Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone), previous to tl 
R i c h ardson ; and it was said, that he thought 
tbem on his account. Dr. Johnson set a high 
fiicndship than, perhaps, most men ; which n 
poMd was not a little enhanced by his acquaint 
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Dr. Johuon used to repeat, with very apparent delight, aome linea 
of a poem written t^ Miss Mulso: — 

"Sar, Stella, whal ulor^ whote cmd power 

Robi rirtne of content, tu>d youth of joy? 
What nymph or godden, Id what &tal boor. 

Produced to lichl the miichief-aakiiig boy. 
" SoDie taj, by Idleoet* and Pleature bred, 

Theuniliogbabeonbcdtof roietlay; 
Then with ■oft-honey'd dewi by Fanc^ led, 

rii» inlant beauties open'd od the day," ' 

Dr. Johnson had an uocommonly retentive memory for every thing 
that appeared to him worthy of observation. Whatever he met with 
in reading, particularly poetry, I believe he seldom required a revisal 
to be able to repeat verbatim. If not literally so, his deviations were 
generally improvements. This was the case, in some respects, in 
Shenstone's poem of " The Inn," which I learned from hearing Dr. 
Johnson repeat it ; and I was surprised, on seeing it lately among the 
author's woriu for the first time, to find it so different One stanza 
he seems b> have extemporised himself: — 

"And imce again I ihape my way 

Thraoch lain, through ihioe, Ihroush thick and thin. 
Secure to meet, at ctoie of day, 

A kind reception at an inn."' 

He always read amaringly quick, glancing his eye from the top to 
the bottom of the page in an instant If he made any pause, it was a 
compliment to the work ; and, after seesawing over it a few minutes, 
generally repeated the passage, especially if it was poetry. 

One day, on taking up Pope's " Essay on Man," a particubr pas- 
■age seemed more than ordinarily to engage his attention ; so much 
so, indeed, that, contrary to his usual custom, after he had Ittt the 
book and the seat in which he was sitting, he returned to revise it, 
turning over the pages with aiuiety to find it, and then repeated — 

" Faniooi, though lelGth, if their mean* b« (air 
lirt under Reatoa, and deterre her care ; 
Thou that, imparted, cmut a nobler aim. 
Exalt tbeir kind, and take lome virtue'i name." - 

His task, probably, was the whote paragraph, but these lines only 
were audible. 

' Jobnaon paid the Gi*t of those Uaniai the great and ondeienrcd cunplimeat of 
^Bating it in hi* Dictionary, under the word "QUATBAIN.*— C 

■ See ToL iL, p. 968. 
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He seemed much to delight in reciting rexsesi particolaiif firom 
Pope. Among the many I have had the pleasure of hearing him 
recite, the conclusion of the ** Dunciad," and his ** Epistle to Jcnnsi" 
seemed to claim his highest admiration : — 

" Led by iome rule that guides, but not ronitniini^ 
And fiiiidi*d more through happtnett than paim^" * 

he used to remark, was a union that constituted the oltunate degree 
of excellence in the fine arts. 

Two lines from Pope's ** Universal Prayer " I have heaid him quoCc^ 
in very serious conversation, as his theological creed : — 

" And binding Nature fast in (ate, 
Left free the human will'* 

Some lines also he used to repeat in his best maaner, written 
in memory of Bishop Boulter,* which I believe are not much known ^— 

'* Some write their wrongs in marble : he» more just, 

Stoop'd down serene and wrote them in the dust ; 

Trod under foot, the sport of every wind. 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind. 

There, secret in the grave, he bade them lie^ 

And grieved they could not *scape the Almighty's eye,** 

Of Goldsmith's ** Traveller " he used to speak in terms of the 
highest commendation. A lady' I rememberi who had the plea- 
sure of hearing Dr. Johnson read it from the beginning to the end on 
its first coming out, to testify her admiration of it, exclaimed, ^I 
never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly." 

In having thought so, however, she was by no means singular; an 
instance of which I am rather inclined to mention, because it invc4ves 
a remarkable one of Dr. Johnson's ready wit : for this lady, one 
evening being in a large party, was called upon after supper for her 
toast, and seeming embarrassed, she was desired to give the ugliest 
man she knew; and she immediately named Dr. Goldsmith, on 
which a lady^ on the other side of the table rose up and reached 
across to shake hands with her, expressing some desire of being better 
acquainted with her, it being the ftrst time they had met ; on which 

* Epistle to Jcrvas. — Reynolds. 

* By Dr. Madden. See vol. u, p. 258. 
'Miss Reynolds herself. — C 

* Mrs. Cholmondeley. — Rtyttolds. 
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Dr. Johnson said, "Thus the uidents, on the commencement of 
thor fnendships, used to sacrifice a beast betwixt them." 

Sii Joshua, I have oflen thought, never gave a more striking jvoof 
of his excellence ia portmit-painting, than in givug dignity to Dr. 
Goldsmith's countenance, and yet preserving a strong likeness. But 
he drew after his mind, or nther his genius, if I may be allowed to 
make that distinction ; assimilating the one with his conversation, the 
other with his works. 

Dr. Goldsmith's cast of countenance, and indeed his whole figure 
finm head to foot, impressed every one at first ught with an idea of 
his being a low mechanic; particularly, I believe, a journeyman 
tailor. A little concurring instance of this I well remember. One 
day at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, in company with some gentlemen and 
ladies, he was relating with great indignation an insult he had just 
recdved bom some gentleman he had accidentally met (I think at a 
cofiee^useX " The fellow," he said, " took me for a tailor t " on 
iriiich all the party either laughed aloud or showed they suppressed 
a laugh. 

Dr. Johnsoo seemed to have much more kindness (ot Goldsmith, 
dun Goldsmith had for him. He always appeared to be overawed 
by Johnson, particularly when in company with people of any conse- 
quence, always as if impressed with some fear of disgrace ; and, 
indeed, well he might. I have been witness to many mortifications 
he has suffered in Dr. Johnson's company ; one day in particular, at 
Sii Joshua's table, a gentleman to whom he was talking his best 
stopped him, in the midst of his discourse, with "Hush ! hush I Dr. 
Johnson is going to say something." 

At another time, a gentleman who was sitting between Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Goldsmith, and with whom he had been disputing, remarked 
to another, loud enough for Goldsmith to hear him, " lliat he had 
a fine time of it, between Una major and Una miner I " 

Mr. Bareiti used to remark, with a smile, that Dr. Johnson always 
talked his best to the ladies. But, indeed, that was his general 
practice to all who would fiimish him with a subject worthy of his 
discussion ; for, what was very singular in him, he would rarely, if 
ever, bepn any subject himself, but would sit silent till something 
was particularly addressed to him, and if that happened to lead to 
any scientific or moral inquiry, his benevolence, I believe, more im- 
mediately incited him to expatiate on it for Uie edification of the 
ignorant than for any other motive whatever. 

One day, on a lady's telling him that she had read Pamell's 
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** Hcmut " with difutb&ction, for she could Dot helf 
Ihievea aadiBiiT(leKn,whoweresuchimmeduteininittei 
of food to mm, did not deierve luch punithmenti u o 
Dr. JohnMO tp6ke nich in eloquent oration, so deeply 
u indeed ■ffonkd a moit itrikiog instance of the tni 
obwrraiiaa, bat of which, to my great regret, I can gi' 
ntingproo( nymemoiyfumishingnie with nothing mc 
the gencfal tndency of hit arguments, which was 
though it mi^t be said that wicked men, aa well as t 
ministen of God, because in the moral sphere the goo 
the evil we nffer are administered to us by man, yet, u 
nea could not inspire or influence man to act wicket 
coDtniy, it was bia divine property to produce good ( 
ai man wu endowed with free-will to act, or to refit 
wickedly, 'i^'i knowledge of good and evil, with 
admonith and to direct him to choose the one and r 
be was, therefore, as criminal in the sight of God and 
deserving punishment for his evil deeds, as if no got 
from then. 

And yet, though, to the best of my remembranc 
lubnaace of Dr. Johnson's discourse in answer to t 
vation, I am rather apprehensive that, in some resp 
tboDght inconsistent with bis general assertions, th 
nature much more inclined to evil than to good. 
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correspond with his thorough conviction of nature's evil propensions ; 
but it might be as likely in consequence of his dread' of those 
peculiar ones, whatever they were, which attended, or rather con- 
stituted, his mental malady, which, I have observed, might probably 
have incited him so often to pray; and I impute it to the same 
cause, that he so frequently, with great earnestness, desired his 
intimate acquaintance to pray for him, apparently on very slight 
occasions of corporeal disorder. 

An axiom of his was, that the pains and miseries incident to 
human life far outweighed its liappiness and good. But much may 
be said in Dr. Johnson's justification, supposing this notion should 
not meet with universal approbation, he having, it is probable, 
imbibed it in the early part of his life when under the pressure of 
adverse fortune, and in every period of it under the still heavier 
pressure and more adverse influence of Nature herself; for I have 
often heard him lament that he inherited from his father a morbid 
disposition both of body and of mind — ^an oppressive melancholy, 
which robbed him of the common enjoyments of life.^ 

Indeed, he seemed to struggle almost incessantly with some mental 
evil, and often, by the expression of his countenance and the motion 
of his lips, appeared to be offering up some ejaculation to Heaven to 
remove it But in Lent, or near the approach of any great festival, 
he would generally retire from the company to a comer of the room, 
but most commonly behind a window-curtain, to pray, and with such 
energy, and in so loud a whisper, that every word was heard dis- 
tinctly, particularly the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles' Creed, with 
which he constantly concluded his devotions. Sometimes some words 
would emphatically escape him in his usual tone of voice. 

Probably his studious attention to the secret workings of his 
peculiar mental infirmity, together with his experience of divine 
assistance co-operating with his reasoning faculties, to repel its force, 
may have proved in the highest degree conducive to the exaltation of 
his piety, and the pre-eminence of his wisdom. And I think it 
equally probable, that all his natural defects were conducive to that 
end ; for being so peculiarly debarred from the enjoyment of those 
amusements which the eye and the ear afford, doubtless he sought 
more assiduously for those gratifications which scientific pursuits or 
philosophic meditation bestow. 

' This last paragraph was originally written, " terrifying melancholy, which he 
waa loinetimet apprehensive bonlcred on insanity.'* This Miss Reynolds softened 
into the remark as it stands above. — C. 
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most eminent degree, and I should have thought 
sistcncy indeed in his character, had he really \ 
music ; but as a proof that he did not, I think I h 
tion, that he was remarkably fond of Dr. Bur 
Music," and that he said it showed that the autl 
phiiOiophjr of music better than any man that c 
ndqect 

It is certain that, when in the company of c 
cou fC iM tiop has turned chiefly upon the merit 
charmi of painting, perhaps of pictures that were 
their inspection, Dr. Johnson, I have thought, us 
coniriopi of his unbecoming situation, or rather 
pidous that it was an unbecoming situation. 

But it was observable, that he rather avoided t 
ibr when asked his opinion of the likeness of any | 
he has generally evaded the question, and if oblige 
has held the piaure most ridiculously, quite close 
he held his book. But he was so unwilling to < 
that he was much displeased with Sir Joshua, I n 
Lag him with his book held in that manner, which, 
cause of that picture being left unfinished." ^ 

On every occasion that had the least tendc 
religion or morality, he totally disregarded all fom 
breeding, as utterly unworthy of the slightest con: 
must be confessed, that he sometimes suffered this 
timnsgrett its due bounds, and to extend even to tl 

wise connected with thi» n^rsnn whn had nH'^nd^d 
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were Mr. ^lkes*s brother, Israel, and his lady. In the course of 
conversation, Mr. Israel Wilkes was about to make some remark, when 
Johnson suddenly stopped him with, '*I hope, Sir, what you are 
going to say may be better worth hearing than what you have ahready 
said." This rudeness shocked and spread a gloom over the whole party, 
particularly as Mr. Israel Wilkes was a gentleman of a very amiable 
character and of refined taste, and, what Dr. Johnson little suspected, 
a very loyal subject Johnson afterwards owned to me that he was 
very sorry that he had ** snubbed Wilkes, as his wife was present** 
I replied that he should be sorry for many reasons. ''No," said 
Johnson, who was very reluctant to apologize for offences of this 
nature; ''no, I only regret it because his wife was by." I believe 
that he had no kind of motive for this incivility to Mr. 1. Wilkes but 
disgust at his brother's political principles. 

His treatment of Mr. Israel Wilkes was mild in comparison of 
what a gentleman ' met with from him one day at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's, a barrister at law and a man of fashion, who, on discoursing 
with Dr. (then Mr.) Johnson on the laws and government of different 
nations (I remember particularly those of Venice), and happening to 
speak of them in terms of high approbation : " Yes, Sir," says John- 
son, "all republican rascals think as you do." How the conversation 
ended I have forgot, it was so many years ago ; but that he made no 
apology to the gentleman I am very sure, nor to any person present, 
for such an outrage against society. 

Of latter years he grew much more companionable, and I have 
heard him say, that he knew himself to be sa " In my younger 
days,*' he would say, " it is true I was much inclined to treat man- 
kind with asperity and contempt ; but I found it answered no good 
end. I thought it wiser and better to take the world as it goes. 
Besides, as I have advanced in life I have had more reason to be 
satisfied with it. Mankind have treated me with more kindness, and 
of course I have more kindness for them." 

In the latter part of his life, indeed, his circumstances were very 
different firom what they were in the beginning. Before he had the 
pension, he literally dressed like a beggar; and from what I have 
been told, he as literally lived as such ; at least as to common con- 
veniences in his apartments, wanting even a chair to sit on, particu- 
larly in his study, where a gentleman who frequently visited him 
whilst writing his " Idlers " constantly found him at his desk, sitting on 

> Mr. Elliot- AV/iM&//. 
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one with three legs; and on rising from it, he remarked that Dr. 
Johnson never foigot its defect, but would either hold it in his hand 
or place it with great composure against some support, taking no 
notice of its imperfection to his visitor. Whether the visitor sat on a 
chair, or on a pile of folios, or how he sat, I never remember to have 
been told. 

He particularly piqued himself upon his nice observance of cere- 
monious punctilios towards ladies. A remarkable instance of this 
was his never suffering any lady to walk from his house to her 
carriage, through Bolt Court, unattended by himself to hand her into 
it (at least I have reason to suppose it to be his general custom, from 
his constant performance of it to those with whom he was the most 
mtimately acquainted) ; and if any obstacle prevented it from driving 
oSf there he would stand by the door of it, and gather a mob around 
him; indeed, they would begin to gather the moment he appeared 
handing the lady down the steps into Fleet Street. But to describe 
his appearance — ^his important air — that indeed cannot be described ; 
and his morning habiliments would excite the utmost astonishment 
in my reader, that a man in his senses could think of stepping outside 
his door in them, or even to be seen at home. Sometimes he 
exhibited himself at the distance of eight or ten doors from Bolt 
Court, to get at the carriage, to the no small diversion of the 
populace. 

His best dress was, in his early times, so very mean, that one after- 
noon as he was following some ladies up stairs, on a visit to a lady of 
fashion (Miss Cotterel), the servant, not knowing him, suddenly 
seized him by the shoulder, and exclaimed, " Where are you going?" 
striving at the same time to drag him back ; but a gentleman^ who 
was a few steps behind prevented her from doing or saying more, and 
Mr. Johnson growled all the way upstairs, as well he might. He 
seemed much chagrined and discomposed. Unluckily, whilst in this 
humour, a lady of high rank happening to call upon Miss Cotterel, he 
was most violently ofifended with her for not introducing him to her 
ladyship, and still more so for her seeming to show more attention to 
her than to him. After sitting some time silent, meditating how to 
doum Miss Cottetel, he addressed himself to Mr. Reynolds, who sat 
next him, and, after a few introductory words, with a loud voice said, 
*' I wonder which of us two could get most money at his trade in one 
week, were we to work hard at it from morning till night" I don*t 

' Sir Joihua (then Mr.) Reynolds.— C. 
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remember the answer; but I know that the lady, rising soon after, 
went away without knowing what trade they were of. * She might 
probably suspect Mr. Johnson to be a poor author by his dress ; and 
because the trade of neither a blacksmith, a porter, or a chairman, ^ 
which she probably would have taken him for in the street, was not 
quite so suitable to the place she saw him in. This incident he used 
to mention with great glee^how he had dowmd Miss Cotterel, though 
at the same time he professed a great friendship and esteem for that 
lady. 

It is certain, for such kind of mortifications, he never expressed 
any concern; but on other occasions he has shown an amiable 
sorrow for the offence he has given, particularly if it seemed to involve 
the slightest disrespect to the churdi or to its ministers. 

I shall never foiget with what regret he spoke of the rude reply he 
made to Dr. Barnard, on his saying that men never improved after [ 
the age of forty-five.^ *' That is not true, Sir," said Johnson. ^ You, ^, 
who perhaps are forty-eight, may still improve, if you will try : I wish 
you would set about it; and I am afraid," he added, ''there is great 
room for it ; " and this was said in rather a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen at dinner. Soon after the ladies withdrew from the table, 
Dr. Johnson followed them, and, sitting down by the lady of the 
house, he said, '' I am very sorry for having spoken so rudely to the 
dean." ** You very well may. Sir." "Yes," he said, "it was highly 
improper to speak in that style to a minister of the Gospel, and I am 
the more hurt on reflecting with what mild dignity he received it.** 
When the dean came up into the drawing-room. Dr. Johnson imme- 
diately rose from his seat, and made him sit on the sofa by him, and 
with such a beseeching look for pardon, and with such fond gestures 
— literally smoothing down his arms and his knees — tokens of peni- 
tence, which were so graciously received by the dean as to make Dr. 
Johnson very happy, and not a little added to (he esteem and respect 
he had previously entertained for his character. 

The next morning the dean called on Sir Joshua Reynolds with the 
following verses : — 

*' I lately thought no man alive . 
Could e*er improve past forty-five, 

And ventured to assert it. 
The observation was not new, 
But seero*d to me so just and true 

That none could controvert it 

* See Life, iii., 235. 
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*"N«^Sir.'M]r«JahiiMn, "tii not M) 
Tto yoM r*'"*^'. ml I cui ihow 

An iatunet, if yon doubt it. 
Vm, who pvbki» uc btty-cight, 
Htj Hill iHpnvc, 'lU not loo ku t 

I wU joai'A Kt about iL' 

"Eneoanccd Ihui to maul m)' Guiitt, 
I loni'd hi* Gounicl io mjr tboughu 

Which wmjF I could apply it i 
CeniiH I knew wu put my reach. 
For who can Icam what none can trach ? 

And wit — I oould not buy iL 

"Then oome, my rrieodt, tu>d Iry yoar lU: 
Von may improTc mc if you will, 

(Hy booki arc at a distance) ; 
With yoa I'll lire and learn, and lb«n 
iMlead of booki I thall lead men. 

So lend me ytnir aiaiilance. 

" Dear kni|;ht of Plympion,' teach roc boi 
To nfTer with nndouded brow 

And unile •erene ai thine, 
The jcit uncouth and truth icvere ; 
like ihce to turn my deafett ear, 

And calmly drink my wine. 

"Thou uy'it not only tkill i* gainM, 
Ihil genint, too, may be att«n'd, 
Dy Mudiou* ir 
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" Let JohOKHi temch me how to place 
In ttirM light each boiTOw'd gcaae t 

From hiai 111 leun to write ; 
Copy Ut free Mtd euj Myl^ 
And bau tbe roaghaew of hii file 

Grow, like himidf, polite." 

Talkiiis on tbe nibject of scepticism, he said, " The eyes of the 
mind are like the ^es at the body ; they can see only at such a dis- 
tance ; but because we cannot see beyond this point; is there nothing 
beyond it?" 

Talking of the want of memory, he said, " No, Sir, it is not true ; 
in general eveiy person has an equal capaci^ for reminiscence, and 
for one thing as weU as another, othenrise it would be like a person 
comidainbg that he could hold silver in his hand, bat could not hold 
copper." 

" Noi Sir," he once said, " people are not bom with a particular 
genius for particular employments or studies, for it would be like say- 
ingthata[naDcouldseeagreatwayeast,butcouldnotwesL It is good 
sense ^plied with diligence to what was at first a meie acddent, and 
which, by great application, grew to be called, by the generality of 
mankind, a particular genius." 

Some person advanced, that a lively imagination disqualified tbe 
mind from fixing steadily upon objects which required serious and 
minute investigation. Johnson. " It is true, Sir, a vivacious quick 
imagination does sometimes give a confused idea of things, and 
which do not fix deep, though, at the same time, he has a capacity to 
fix them m his memory, if he would endeavnur at it It being like a 
man that, when he is nmning, does not make observations on what 
he meets with, and consequently is not impressed by them ; but he 
has, nevertheless, the power of stopping and infonning himself." 

A gentleman was mentioning it as a remark of an acquaintance of 
his, ** that he never knew but one person that was completely wicked." 
JOHHSON. * Sir, I don't know what you mean by a person completely 
wicked." Gkntlbuah. " Why, any one that has entirely got lid of 
«U shame." Johnson. " How is he, then, completely wicked ? He 
must get rid, too, of all conscience." Gentluun. " I think con* 
tdeace and shame the same thing." Johnson. " I am surprised to 
hear you say so ; they spring from two different sources, and are dis- 
ditct perceptions : one respects this world, the other the next." A 
Lunr. " I think, however, that a person who has got rid of shame is 
in a bit way to get rid of coosctence." Johnson. " Yes, 'tis a part 
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of the way, I grant ; but there are degrees at which men atop, some 
for the fear of men, some for the fear of God : shame aiisesfxom the 
fear of men, conscience from the fear of God.** 

Dr. Johnson seemed to delight in drawing characters; and when 
he did so ^vn a$nore^ delighted eveiy one that heard him. Indeed, I 
cannot say I ever heard him draw any can cdio, though he professed 
himself to be, or at least to love, ^LgaodhaUr. But I have remarked 
that his dislike of any one seldom prompted tdm to say much more 
than that the fellow is a blockhead^ a ^oar a^ealurt, or some such 
epithet I shall never forget the exalted chaiacter he drew of his 
friend Mr. Langton, nor with what energy, what fond delight, he ex- 
patiated in his praise, giving him every excellence that nature could 
bestow, and every perfection that humanity could acquire. A Uteruy 
lady was present, Miss Hannah More, who perhaps inspired him with 
an unusual ardour to shine, which indeed he did with redoubled 
lustre, deserving himself the praises he bestowed : not but I have 
often heard him speak in terms equally high of Mr. Langton, though 
more concisely expressed. 

On the praises of Mrs. Thrale he used to dwell with a peculiar 
delight, a paternal fondness, expressive of conscious exultation in 
being so intimately acquamted with her. One day, in speaking of 
her to Mr. Harris, author of *' Hermes," and expatiating on her 
various perfections, — ^the solidity of her virtues, the brilliancy of her 
wit, and the strength of her understanding, &c. — ^he quoted tome 
lines (a stanza, I believe, but from what author I know not), with 
which he concluded his most eloquent eulogium, and of these I re- 
tained but the two last lines : * — 

" Virtues'^of such s generous kind. 
Good in the last reoesfei of tlie mind." 

It will doubtless appear highly paradoxical to the generality of the 
world to say, that few men, in his ordinary disposition, or conmion 
frame of mind, could be more inoffensive than Dr. Johnson; yet 
surely those who knew his uniform benevolence, and its actuating 
principles — steady virtue, and true holiness — ^will readily agree with 
me, that peace and good-will towards man were the natural emana- 
tions of his heart 

I shall never forget the impression I felt in Dr. Johnson's fiBtvoor, 
the first time I was in his company, on his saying, that as he retained to 

^ Being lopArticaUrly engaged as not to be able to attend to them sofficifcDlly*^ 
Mitt XitytioUt. 

Y 
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his lodgings, at one or two o'clock in the morningi he often saw poor 
children asleep on thresholds and stalls, and that he used to put 
pennies into their hands to buy them a breakfast. 

He always carried a religious treatise in his pocket on a Sunday, 
and he used to encourage me to relate to him die particular parts of 
Scripture I did not understand, and to write them down as they oc- 
curred to me in reading the Bible. 

When repeating to me one day Grainger's *' Ode on Solitude," I 
shall never forget the concordance of the sound of his voice with the 
grandeur of those images ; nor, indeed, the gothic dignity of his 
aspect, his look and manner, when repeating sublime passages. But 
what was very remarkable, though his cadence in reading poetry was 
so judiciously emphatical as to give additional force to the words 
uttered, yet in reading prose, particularly on common or familiar sub- 
jects, narrations, essays, letters, &c, nothing could be more injudicious 
than his manner, beginning every period with a pompous accent, and 
reading it with a whine, or with a kind of spasmodic struggle for 
utterance ; and this, not from any natural infirmity, but from a strange 
singularity, in reading on, in one breath, as if he had made a resolu- 
tion not to respire till he had closed the sentence. 

I believe no one has described his extraordinary gestures or antics 
with his hands and feet, particularly when passing over the threshold 
of a door, or rather before he would venture to pass through any 
doorway. On entering Sir Joshua's house with poor Mrs. Williams, 
a blind lady who lived with him, he would quit her hand, or else 
whirl her about on the steps as he whirled and twisted about to per- 
form his gesticulations ; and as soon as he had finished, he would 
give a sudden spring, and make such an extensive stride over the 
threshold, as if he was trying for a wager how far he could stride, 
Mrs. Williams standing groping about outside the door, unless the 
iiervant took hold of her hand to conduct her in, leaving Dr. Johnson 
to perform at the parlour door much the same exercise over again. 

But it was not only at the entrance of a door that he exhibited such 
strange manoeuvres, but across a room, or in the street with company, 
he has stopped on a sudden, as if he had recollected his task, and 
b^gan to poform it there, gathering a mob round him ; and when he 
had finished would hasten to his companion (who probably had 
walked on before) with an air of great satis£siction that he had done 
his duty. 

One Sunday morning, as I was walking with him in Twickenham 
meadows, he began his antics both with his feet and hands, with the 
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latter as if he was holding the reins of a horse like a jockey on fall 
speed. But to describe the strange positions of his feet is a difficult 
task ; sometimes he would make the back part of hi^ heels to touch, 
sometimes his toes, as if he was aiming at making the form of a 
triangle, at least the two sides of one. Though indeed, whetho* these 
were his gestures on this particular occasion in Twickenham meadows 
I do not recollect, it is so long since ; but I well remember that they 
were so extraordinary that men, women, and children gathered round 
him, laughing. At last we sat down on some logs of wood by the 
river side, and they nearly dispersed ; when he pulled out of his pocket 
Grotius ^^De VeritaU Reiigionis^^ over which he seesawed at such a 
violent rate as to excite the curiosity of some people at a distance to 
come and see what was the matter with him. 

We drank tea that afternoon at Sir John Hawkins's, and on our 
return I was surprised to hear Dr. Johnson's minute criticism on 
Lady Hawkins's dress, with every part of which almost he found 
fault It was amazing, so short-sighted as he was, how very observant 
he was of appearances in dress and behaviour, nay, even of the deport- 
ment of servants while waiting at table. One day, as his man Frank 
was attending at Sir Joshua Reynolds's table, he observed, with 
some emotion, that he had placed the salver under his arm. Nor 
would the conduct of the company, blind as he was to his own many 
and strange peculiarities, escape his animadversion on some occadons. 
He thought the use of water-glasses a strange perversion of the idea 
of refinement, and had a great dislike to the use of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief at meals, when, if he happened to have occasion for one, he 
would rise from his chair and go to some distance, with his back to 
the company, and perform the operation as silently as possible. 

Few people, I have heard him say, understood the art of carving 
better than himself; but that it would be highly indecorous in him to 
attempt it in company, being so near-sighted, that it required a sus- 
pension of his breath during the operation. 

It must be owned, indeed, that it was to be regretted that he did * 
not practise a little of that delicacy in eating, for he appeared to 
want breath more at that time than usual. It is certain that he did 
not appear to the best advantage at the hour of repast ; but of this he 
was perfectly unconscious, owing probably to his being totally ignorant 
of the characteristic expressions of the human countenance, and 
therefore he could have no conception that his own expressed when 
most pleased any thing displeasing to others; for though, when 
particularly directing his attention towards any object to spy out 
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defects or perfections, he generally succeeded better than most men ; 
partly, perhaps, from a desire to excite admiration of his perspicacity, 
of which he was not a little ambitious — yet I have heard him say, 
and I have often perceived, that he could not distinguish any man's 
face half a yard distant from him, not even his most intimate 
acquaintance. 

That Dr. Johnson possessed the essential principles of politeness 
and of good taste (which I suppose are the same, at least concomi- 
tant), none who knew his virtues and hb genius will, I imagme, be 
disposed to dispute. But why they remained with him, like gold in 
the ore, un&shioned and unseen, except in his literary capadtyj^ i^o 
person that I know of has made any inquiry, though in general it has 
been spoken of as an unaccountable inconsistency in his character. 
Mudi, too^ may be said in excusefbr an apparent asperity of manners 
which was, at times at least, the natural effect of those inherent 
mental infirmities to which he was subject His corporeal defects 
also contributed largely to the singuhuity of his manners; and a 
little reflection on the disqualifying influence of blindness and deaf- 
ness would suggest many apologies for Dr. Johnson's want of 
politeness. 

The particular instance I have just mentioned, of his inability to 
discriminate the features of any one's face, deserves perhaps more dian 
any other to be taken into consideration, wanting, as he did, the aid 
of those intelligent signs, or insinuations, which the countenance dis- 
plays in social converse; and which, in their slightest degree, in- 
fluence and regulate the manners of the polite, or even the common 
observer. And to his defective hearing, perhaps, his unaccom- 
modating manners may be equally ascribed, which not only precluded 
him from the perception of the expressive tones of the voice of others, 
but from hearing the boisterous sound of his own : and nothing, I 
believe, more conduced to fix upon his character the general stigma 
of ill-breeding, than his loud iipperious tone of voice, which appa- 
rently heightened the slightest dissent to a tone of harsh reproof; and, 
with his corresponding aspect, had an intimidating influence on those 
who. were not much acquainted with him, and excited a degree 
of resentment which his words in ordinary circumstances would not 
have provoked. I have often heard him on such occasions express 
great surprise, that what he had said could have given any offence. 

Under such disadvantages, it was not much to be wondered at that 
Dr. Johnson should have committed many blunders and absurdities, 
And exdted surprise and resentment in company; one in particular I 
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I in companjr with Mr. Gurick a 
B to Dr. Johoion, he «-u saying ic 



to the diqangemait of the chuacter or of the worli 
pieiait — I ban fi)i|ot which ; on which Mr, Gar 
foot under the table; but he itill went on, and 
ilinw^i toocbed him a >econd time, and, I belie 
laK Jofanaoo eiclaimed, " David, David, i* it yoi 
jaa tKftd on my toei to?" This little anecdote, ] 
as much die want of prudence in Dr. Johnion as t 
But bad he at fint seen Gatrick's expressive c 
(pnbablr) the embarrassment of the rest of the 
ir"""", it doubtless would not hare happened. 

It were also much to be wished, in justice 
fhafflitf for good manneis, that many Jocular and 
vluefa have been reported had been noted astutk, i 
tt thote who were unacquainted with him. 

Dr. JohasoD was veiy ambitious of excelling in 
menta, as well as the uncommon, and particularly i 
One day, as he was walking in Gunisbuiy Park { 
■ome gentlemen and ladies, who were admiring 
■itt of some of the trees, one of the gentlemen ren 
he was a boy, he made notbiiqc of climbing (ftoar 
the phiase) the latest there. " Why, I can swan 
Dr. Johnson, which excited a hearty laugh — (he 
fifty and sixty) ; on which he ran to the t 
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justly can that he was '' in affections mild,** benevolent, and compas- 
sionate ; and to this combination of character may, I believe, be 
ascribed, in a great measure, his extraordinary celebrity; his being 
beheld as a phenomenon or wonder of the age. 

And yet Dr. Johnson's character, singular as it certainly was from 
the contrast of his mental endowments with the roughness of his 
manners^ was, I believe, perfectly natural and consistent throughout; 
and to those who were intimately acquainted with him must, I 
imagine^ have appeared so. For being totally devoid of all deceit, 
free from eveiy tinge of affectation or ostentation, and unwarped by 
any vice, his singularities, those strong lights and shades that so 
peculiarly distinguish his character, may the more easily be traced to 
their primary and natural causes. 

The luminous parts of his character, his soft affections, and I 
should suppose his strong intellectual powers, at least the dignified 
charm or radiancy of them, must be allowed to owe their origin to his 
strict, his rigid principles of religion and virtue; and the shadowy 
parts of his character, his rough, unaccommodating manners, were in 
general to be ascril^ to those corporeal defects that I have already 
observed naturally tended to darken his perceptions of what may be 
called propriety and impropriety in general conversation; and of 
course in the ceremonious or artificial sphere of society gave his 
deportment so contrasting an aspect to Uie apparent softness and 
general uniformity of cultivated manners. 

And perhaps the jomt influence of these two primeval causes, his 
intellectual excellence and his corporeal defects, mutually contributed 
to give his manners a greater degree of harshness than they would 
have had if only under the influence of one of them ; the imperfect 
perceptions of the one not unfrequently producing misconceptions in 
the other. 

Besides these, many other equally natural causes concurred to 
constitute the singularity of Dr. Johnson's diaracter. Doubtless, the 
progress of his education had a double tendency to brighten and to 
obscure it. But I must observe, that this obscurity (implying only 
his awkward uncouth appearance, his ignorance of the rules of polite- 
ness, &c) would have gradually disappeared at a more advanced 
period, at least could have had no manner of influence to the pre- 
judice of Dr. Johnson's character, had it not been associated with those 
corporeal defects above mentioned. But, unhappily, his untaught, 
uncivilized manner seemed to render every little indecorum or im- 
propriety that he committed doubly indecorous and improper. 
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IHAVB been bvoured by Miss GwatkiD with 
lowing p^>er by Sir Joshua on the character of ^ 
to ■ome mutual friend, perhaps Malone (or Boi 
Rej&oUa wrote, like everything he painted, was 
klteiations and correctiors before its appearance i 
tnuucribed the paper exactly, except in the mat 
and in the introduction, now and then, of a word, 
. to complete the Knse.' 

- F^om thirty years' intimacy with Dr. Johnso 
had the means, if I had equally the ability, of giv 
perfect idea of the character and peculiarities of 
man. The habits of my profession unluckily extet 
tioQ of so much only of character as lies on the surf 
Q the lineaments of the countenance. An attemi 
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by any man. It has been frequently observed that he was a singular 
instance of a man who had so much distinguished himself by his 
writings that his conversation not only supported his character as an 
author, but, in the opinion of many, was superior. Those who have 
lived with the wits of the age know how rarely this happens. I have 
had the habit of thinking that this quality, as well as others of the 
same kind, are possessed in consequence of accidental circumstances 
attending his life. What Dr. Johnson said a few days before hia 
death of his disposition to insanity was no new discovexy to those 
who were intimate with him. The character of Imlac in ' Rasselas,' 
I always considered as a comment on his own conduct which he him- 
self practised, and as it now appears very successfully, since we know 
he continued to possess his understanding in its full vigour to the last. 
Solitude to him was horror; nor would he ever trust himself alone 
but when employed in writing or reading. He has often begged me 
to go home with him to prevent his being alone b the coach. Any 
company was better than none ; by which he connected hunself with 
many mean persons whose presence he could command. For this 
purpose he established a Club at a little alehouse in Essex Street, 
composed of a strange mix^re of very learned and very ingenious 
odd people. Of the former were Dr. Heberden, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Boswell, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Paradise. Those of the latter I do not 
think proper to enumerate. By thus living, by necessity, so much in 
company, more perhaps than any other studious man whatever, he 
had acquired by habit, and which habit alone can give, that facility, 
and we may add docility of mind, by which he was so much distin- 
guished. Another circumstance likewise contributed not a little to 
the power which he had of expressing himself, which was a rule, 
which he said he always practised on every occasion, of speaking his 
best, whether the person to whom he addressed himself was or was 
not capable of comprehending him. ' If,' says he, ' I am understood, 
my labour is not lost. If it is above their comprehension, there is 
some gratification, though it is the admiration of ignorance ; ' and he 
said those were the most sincere admirers ; and quoted Baxter, who 
made a rule never to preach a sermon without saying something which 
be knew was beyond the comprehension of his audience in order to 
inspire their admiration. Dr. Johnson, by this continual practice, 
made that a habit which was at first an exertion ; for every person 
who knew him must have observed that the moment he was left out 
of the conversation, whether from his deafness or firom whatever cause, 
but a few minutes without speaking or listening, his mind appeared 
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to be preparing itselfl He fell into a reverie accompanied with strange 
antic gestures; but this he never did when his mmd was engaged 
by the conversation. [These were] therefore improperly call^ by 
—9 as well as by others, convulsions, which imply involuntary con* 
tortious ; whereas, a word addressed to him, his attention was re> 
covered. Sometimes, indeed, it would be near a minute before he 
would give an answer, looking as if he laboured to bring his mind to 
bear on the question. 

<< In axguing he did not trouble himself with much drcumlocudon, 
but opposed, directly and abruptly, his antagonist He fought with 
all sorts [of] weapons; [with] ludicrous comparisons and similies; 
[and] if all failed, with rudeness and overbearing. He thought it 
necessary never to be worsted in argument. He had one virtue which 
I hold one of the most difficult to practise. After the heat of con- 
test was oveTi if he had been informed that his antagonist resented 
his rudeness, he was the first to seek after a reconciliation ; and of hit 
virtues the most distinguished was his love of truth. 

** He sometimes, it must be confessed, covered his ignorance by 
generals rather than appear ignorant. You will wonder to hear a 
person who loved him so sincerely speak thus freely of his friend, 
but, you must recollect I am not writing his panegyrick, but as if upon 
oath, not only to give the truth but the whole truth. 

** His pride had no meanness in it ; there was nothing little or mean 
about him. 

" Truth, whether in great or little matters, he held sacred. 

** From the violation of truth, he said, in great things your character 
or your interest was affected, in lesser things your pleasure is equally 
destroyed. I remember, on his relating some incident, I sulded 
something to his relation which I supposed might likewise have hap- 
pened : * It would have been a better story,' says he, ' if it had been 
so ; but it was not' Our friend Dr. Goldsmith was not so scrupulous ; 
but he said he only indulged himself in white lyes, light as feathers, 
which he threw up in the air, and on whomever they fall, nobody was 
hurt * I wish/ says Dr. Johnson, ' you would take the trouble of 
moulting your feathers.' 

** I once inadvertently put him in a situation from which none but 
a man of perfect integrity could extricate himself. I pointed at some 
lines in the ' Traveller' which I told [him] I was sure he wrote. He 
hesitated a little ; during this hesitation I recollected myself, that as 
I knew he would not lye I put him in a cleft stick, and should have 
had but my due if he had given me a rough answer ; but he only said, 
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*Sir, I did not write them, but that you may not imagine that I have 
wfote more than I really have, the utmost I have wrote in that poem, 
to the best of my recollection, u not more than eighteen lines.' It 
must be observed there was then an opinion about town that Dr. 
Johnson wrote the whole poem for his friend, who was- then in a 
manneran unknown writer. This conduct appears to me to be in 
the Uij^iest dq;i:ee correct and refined. If the Dr.*s conscience would 
have let him told a lyc^ the matter would have been soon. over. 

''As in his writings not a line can be found which a saint would 
wish to blot, so in his life he would never suffer the least immorality 
[or] indecency of conversation, [or any thing] contrary to virtue or 
piety to proceed without a severe chedc, which no elevation of rank 
exempted them from 

''Custom, or politeness, or courtly manners has authorised such an 
Eastern hyperbolical style of compliment, that part of Dr. Johnson's 
character for rudeness of nuumers must be put to the account of this 
scrapulous adherence to truth. His obstinate silence, whilst all the 
company were in raptures, vying with each other who should pepper 
highest, was considered as rudeness or ill-nature. 

" During his last illness, when all hope was at an end, he appeared 
to be quieter and more resigned. His approaching dissolution was 
always present to his mind. A few days before hedied, Mr. Langton 
and myself only present, he said he had been a great sinner, but he 
hoped he had given no bad example to his friends; that he had some 
consolation in reflecting that he had never denied Christ, and re- 
peated the text 'Whoever denies me, &c' Wewere both very ready 
to assure him that we were conscious that we were better and wiser 
from his life and conversation ; and that, so fax from denying Christ, 
he had been, in this age, his greatest champion. 

" Sometimes a flash oi wit escaped him as if involuntary. He was 
asked how he liked the new man that was hired to watch by him. 
'Instead of watching,' says he, 'he sleeps like a dormouse; and when 
he helps me to bed he is awkward as a turnspit dog the first time he 
is put into the wheel' 

"The Christian religion was with him such a certain and established 
truth, that he considered it as a kind of profanation to hold any 
aigument about its truth. 

" He was not easily imposed upon by professions to honesty and 
candour; but he appeared to have little suspicion of hypocrisy in 
religion. 

" His passions were like those of other men» the diflference only lay 
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in his keeping a stzicter watch orer himseUl In petty dxcomstanoes 
this wayward disposition appeared, bat in greater things he ibaofgbX 
it worth while to snmmon his recollection and be always on his 
guard. . • . [To them tfiat loved him not] as rough as winter; to 
those who soog^ his love, as imld as summer^ — many instances will 
readily occur to those who knew him intimately, of the guard which 
he endeavoured always to keep over lumself. 

'* The prejudices he had to countries did not extend to individuals. 
The chief prejudice in which he indulged himself was against Soot- 
land, though he had the most cordial friendship with individuals [of 
that country.] This he used to vindicate as a duty. In respect to 
Frenchmen he rather laughed at himself^ but it was insurmountable. 
He considered every foreigner as a fool till they had convinced him .• 
of the contrary. Against the Irish he entertained no prqudice^ he 
thought they united themselves very well with us ; but the Scotch, 
when in Engbmd, united and made a party by employmg only Scotch 
servants and Scotch tradesmen. He held it right for Englishmen to 
oppose a party against them. 

** This reasoning would have more weight if the numbers were 
equal* A small body in a larger has such great disadvantages that I 
fear are scarce counterbalanced by whatever little combination they 
can make. A general combination against them would be little short 
of annihilation. 

"Wc are both of Dr. Johnson's school. For my own part, I 
acknowledge the highest obligations to him. He may be said to 
have formed my mind, and to have brushed from it a great deal of 
rubbish. Those very people whom he has brought to think rightly 
will occasionally criticise the opinions of their master when he nods. 
But we should always recollect that it is he himself who taught us and 
enabled us to do it 

** The drawback of his character is entertaining prejudices on very 
slight foundations; giving an opinion, perhaps, (irst at random, but 
from its being contradicted he thinks himself obliged always to sup- 
port [it], or, if he cannot support, still not to acquiesce [in the oppo- 
site opinion]. Of this I remember an instance of a defect or forget- 
fulness in his ' Dicrionary.' I asked him how he came not to correct 
it in the second edition. ' No/ says he, * they made so much of it 
that I would not flatter them by altering it T 

* Rqraolds hen recollects, imperfectly, Cxomwell's etUogium on Wolaey »— 

'* LoAy and sour to them that lov'd him not, 

But to tlie men that loiight him tweet at tnmmer." 
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** Fh>m passion, from the prevalence of his disposition for the 
minute^ he was constantly acting contrary to his own reason, to his 
principles. It was a frequent subject of animadversion with him, how 
much authors lost of the pleasure and comfort of life by their carrying 
always about them their own consequence and celebrity. Yet no 
man in mixed company, — not to his intimates, certainly, for that 
would be an insupportable slavery, — ever acted with more circum- 
spection to his character than himself. The most light and airy 
dispute was with him a dispute on the arena. He fought on every 
occasion as if his whole reputation depended upon the victory of the 
minute^ and he fought with all the weapons. If he was foiled in 
argument he had recourse to abuse and rudeness. That he was not 
thus strenuous for victory with his intimates in ttte4i-t£te conversa- 
tions when there were no witnesses, may be easily believed. Indeed, 
had his conduct been to them the same as he exhibited to the public, 
his friends could never have entertained that love and affection for 
him which they all feel and profess for his memory. 

''But what appears extraordinary is that a man who so well saw, 
himself the folly of this ambition of shining, of speaking, or of acting 
always according to the character [he] imagined [he] possessed in 
the world, should produce himself die greatest example of a contrary 
conduct 

** Were I to write the Life of Dr. Johnson I would labour this 
point, to separate his conduct that proceeded from his passions, and 
what proceeded from his reason, from his lutural disposition seen in 
his quiet hours." 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON JOHNSON'S 

INFLUENCE.' 

I REMEMBER Mr. Burke, speaking of the Essays of Sir Francis 
Bacon, said, he thought them the best of his works. Dr. John- 
son was of opinion, that '' their excellence and their value consisted 
in being the observations of a strong mind operating upon life; and 
in consequence you find there what you seldom find in other books." 
It is this kind of excellence which gives a value to the performances 
of artists alsa It is the thoughts expressed in the works of Michael 
Angelo, Correggio, RafTaelle, Parmegiano, and perhaps some of the 
old Gothic masters, and not the inventions of Pietro da Cortona, 
Carlo Marati, Luca Giordano, and others, that I might mention, 
which we seek after with avidity : from the former we learn to think 
originally. 

May I presume to introduce myself on this occasion, and even to 
mention, as an instance of the truth of what I have remarked, the 
very Discourses which I have had the honour of delivering from this 
place? Whatever merit they have, must be imputed, in a great 
measure, to the education which I may be said to have had under 
Dr. Johnson. I do not mean to say, though it certainly would be to 
the credit of these Discourses, if I could say it with truth, that he con- 
tributed even a single sentiment to them ; but he qualified my mind 
to think justly. No man had, like him, the faculty of teaching 
inferior minds the art of thinking. Perhaps other men might have 
equal knowledge ; but few were so communicative. His great pleasure 
was to talk to those who looked up to him. It was here he exhibited 
his wonderful powers. In mixed company, and frequently in company 
that (mght to have looked up to him, many, thinking they had a 
character for learning to support, considered it as beneath them to 

^ From an unfinished Discourse, found by Mr. Malone among Sir Joshua*s 
loose papers. See Works, vol. i., p. xxviii. 
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enlist m the tram of hb auditors ; and to such penoxis he certamly did 
not appear to advantage^ being often impetuous and overbearing. 

The deaie of shining in conversation was in him, indeed, a pre- 
dominant passion ; and if it must be attributed to vanity, let it at the 
same time be recollected, that it produced that loquaciousness from 
which his more intimate friends derived considerable advantage. 
The observations which he made on poetry, on lifc^ and on every 
thing about us, I applied to our art ; with what success, osiers must 
judge. Perhaps an artist in his studies should pursue the same 
conduct; and, instead of patching up a particular work on the narrow 
plan of imitation, rather endeavour to acquire the art and power of 
thinking^ On this subject I have often spoken : but it cannot betoo 
often repeated, that the general power of composition may be 
acquired; and when acquired, the artist may then lawfully take hints 
firom his predecessors. In reality, indeed, it appears to mc^ that a 
man must heffn by the study of others. Thus Bacon became a great 
thinker, by first entering into and making himself master of the 
tfaons^its of other men* 
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of the cfaanurter should be given ; and if this be done with a strict 
icgaxd to truth, a just estimate of Dr. Johnson will afford a lesson, 
perhaps, as valuable as the moral doctrine that speaks with energy in 
every page of his works. 

The present writer enjoyed the conversation and friendship of that 
excellent man more than thirty years. He thought it an honour 
to be so connected, and to this hour he reflects on his loss with 
regret ; but regret, he knows, has secret bribes, by which the judg- 
ment may be influenced, and partial aflection may be carried beyond 
the bounds of truth. In the present case, however, nothing needs 
to be disguised, and exaggerated praise is unnecessary. It is an ob- 
servation of the younger Pliny, in his epistle to his friend Tadtus, 
that history ought never to magnify matters of fact, because worthy 
actions require nothing but the truth : ** nam nee historia debet egredi 
veriutem, et honeste factis Veritas sufficit*" This rule, the present 
biographer promises, shall guide his pen throughout the following 
narrative. 

It may be said, the death of Dr. Johnson kept the public mind in 
agitation beyond all former example. No literary character ever 
excited so much attention ; and, when the press has teemed with 
anecdotes, apophthegms, essays, and publications of every kind, what 
occasion now for a new tract on the same threadbare subject ? The 
plain truth shall be the answer. The proprietors of Johnson's works 
thought the life, which they prefixed to their former edition, too un- 
wieldy for republication. The prodigious variety of foreign matter, 
introduced into that performance, seemed to overload the memory of 
Dr. Johnson, and, in the account of his own life, to leave him hardly 
visible. They wished to have a more concise, and, for that reason, 
perhaps, a more satisfactory account, such as may exhibit a just 
picture of the man, and keep him the principal flgurej^n the fore- 
ground of his own picture. To comply with that request is the design 
of this essay, which the writer undertakes with a trembling hand. He 
has no discoveries, no secret anecdotes, no occasional controversy, no 
sudden flashes of wit and humour, no private conversation, and no 
new facts, to embellish his work. Every thing has been gleaned. 
Dr. Johnson said of himself, ** I am not uncandid, nor severe : I 
sometimes say more than I mean, in jest, and people are apt to 
thmk me serious." ^ The exercise of that privilege, which is enjoyed 
by every man in society, has not been allowed to him. His fame has 
^ven importance even to trifles; and the zeal of his friends has 

> See life, iroL iii., p. i^--EJiUr. 
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brought every thing to light What should be relatecl, and what dioald 
not, hat been published without distinction: ^dicenda t yr^ 
locuti I" Every thing that fell from him has been cau^ with a^ 
ness by his admirers, who, as he says in one of his lettcn, hm 
acted with the diligence of spies upon his conduct. To tonetf 
them the following lines, in Mallef s poem on verbal criticisB, aie 
not inapplicable :— 

'* Such that gniTe biid in northern less is found, 
Whoie name a Dutchman only knows to sound ; 
Where'er the king of fish moves on before. 
This humble friend attends from shore to shore ; 
With eye still earnest, and with bUl inclined. 
He picks up what his patron drops behind. 
With those choice catcs his paUte to regale. 
And b the careful Tibbald of a whale." 

After so many essays and volumes of Johnsoniana, what remains lor 
the present writer? Perhaps, what has not been attempted ; a short, 
yet full, a faithful, yet temperate, history of Johnson. 

Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, September 7, 1709, 0. &* 
His father, Michael Johnson, was a bookseller in that city; a man of 
large, athletic make, and violent passions ; wrong-headed, positive, 
and, at times, afflicted with a degree of melancholy, little short of 
madness. His mother was sister to Dr. Ford, a practising physician, 
and father of Cornelius Ford, generally known by the name of 
parson Ford, the same who is represented near the punch-bowl in 
Hogarth's Midnight Modem Conversation. In the life of Fenton, 
Johnson says, that ^his abilities, instead of furnishing convivial 
merriment to the voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled 
him to excel among the virtuous and the wise." Being chaplain to 
the earl of Chesterfield, he wished to attend that nobleman on his 
embassy to the Hague. Colley Cibber has recorded the anecdote. 
** You should go," said the witty peer, " if to your many vices you 
would add one more." " Pray, my lord, what is that ? " •* Hypo- 
crisy, my dear doctor." Johnson had a younger brother named 
Nathaniel, who died at the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 
Michael Johnson, the father, was chosen, in the year 1718, under 
bailiff of Lichfield ; and, in the year 1725, he served the office of the 

' This appears in a note to Johiuon*s Diary, prefixed to the fint of his pimytn. 
After ths alteration of the style, he kept hit birthday on the i8th of September* 
aad it is aeooffdingly marked September ^ 
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senior bailiff. He had a brother of the name of Andrew, who, for 
some years, kept the ring at Smithfield, appropriated to wrestlers and 
boxers. Our author used to say, that he was never thrown or con- 
quered. Michael, the fatlier, died December 1731, at the age of 
seventy-six : his mother at eighty-nine, of a gradual decay, in the 
year 1759. Of the family nothing more can be related worthy of 
notice. Johnson did not delight in talking of his relations. ** There 
b little pleasure," he said to Mrs. Piozzi, ** in relating the anecdotes 
of beggary." 

Johnson derived from his parents, or from an unwholesome 
nurse, the distemper called the king's evil. The Jacobites at that 
time believed in the efficacy of the royal touch, and, accordingly, 
Mrs. Johnson presented her son, when two years old, before 
queen Anne, who, for the first time, performed that office, and com- 
municated to her young patient all the healing virtue in her power.' 
He was afterwards cut for that scrophulous humour, and the under 
part of his face was seamed and disfigured by the operation. It is 
supposed, that this disease deprived him of the sight of his left eye, 
and also impaired his hearing. At eight years old, he was placed 
under Mr. Hawkins, at the free school in Lichfield, where he was 
not remarkable for diligence or regular application. Whatever he 
read, his tenacious memory made his own. In the fields, with his 
schoolfellows, he talked more to himself than with his companions. 
In 1725, when he was about sixteen years old, he went on a visit to 
his cousin Cornelius Ford, who detained him for some months, and, 
in the mean time, assisted him in the classics. The general direction 
for his studies, which he then received, he related to Mrs. Piozzi. 
''Obtain,"saysFord, *'some general principles of every science: he who 
can only talk on one subject, or act only in one department, is seldom 
wanted, and, perhaps, never wished for; while the man of general 
knowledge can often benefit, and always please." This advice John- 
son seems to have pursued with a good inclination. His r^ing 
was always desultory, seldom resting on any particular author, but 
rambling from one book to another, and, by hasty snatches, hoarding 
up a variety of knowledge. It may be proper, in this place, to men- 
tion another general rule laid down by Ford for Johnson's future 

^ The imprenion which this intenriew left on Johnson'i fancy, is recorded bjr 
MriL Pioni in her anecdotes (p. 8) ; and Johnson's description of it is picturesque 
and poeticaL Being asked if he ooold remember queen Anne, ** he had (he said) a 
ooafbsed, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of a hidy in diamonds, and 
a kMg black hood.**— /IViU^. 
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vivacity, " Can one, on such an occasion, fortxs 
diction of Boileau's fjlhor, who said, atmking tl 
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Ob Johnson's return from Cornelius Fore 
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translation of Feme's Messiah, which was a coll 
upon him as a task by Mr. Jordan. Corbet 
about two yean, and Johnson's salary ceased. 
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General philology, agreeably to his cousin Ford's advice, was the 
object of his ambition. He received, at that time, an early impress 
sion of piety, and a taste for the best authors, ancient and modem. It 
may, notwithstanding, be questioned whether, except his bible, he 
ever read a book entirely through. Late in life, if any man praised 
a book in his presence, he was sure to ask, ** Did you read it through ? " 
If the answer was in the affirmative, he did not seem willing to believe 
it He continued at the university, till the want of pecuniary supplies 
obliged him to quit the place. He obtained, however, the assistance 
of a friend, and, returning in a short time, was able to complete a 
residence of three years. The history of his exploits at Oxford, he 
used to say, was best known to Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams. Wonders 
are told of his memory, and, indeed, all who knew him late in life can 
witness, that he retained that faculty in the greatest vigour. 

From the university, Johnson returned to Lichfield. His father 
died soon after, December, 1731 ; and the whole receipt out of his 
effects, as appeared by a memorandum in the son's handwriting, 
dated 15th c^ June, 1733, was no more than twenty pounds.* In this 
exigence, determined that poverty should neither depress his spirits 
nor warp his integrity, he became under-master of a grammar school 
at Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire. That resource, however, did 
not last long. Disgusted by the pride of sir Wolstan Dixie, the 
patron of that little seminary, he left the place in discontent, and ever 
after spoke of it with abhorrence. In 1733, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^' 
Hector, who had been his schoolfellow, and was then a surgeon at 
Birmingham, lodging at the house of Warren, a bookseller. At that 
place Johnson translated a Voyage to Abyssinia, written by Jerome 
Lobo, a Portuguese missionary. This was the first literary work from 
the pen of Dr. Johnson. His fnend. Hector, was occasionally his 
amanuensis. The work was, probably, undertaken at the desire of 
Warren, the bookseller, and was printed at Birmingham ; but it 
appears, in the Literary Magazine, or history of the works of the 
learned, for March, 1735, that it was published by Bettesworth and 
Hitch, Paternoster row. It contains a narrative of the endeavours 
of a company of missionaries to convert the people of Abyssinia to 

* The cntiy of this ii lemarkahlc for his early resolution to preserve through 
life A fiur and apricot chancter. *' 173a, Junii 15. Undedm aureos deposui, quo 
dac» qnidijiiid ante Biatris funus (quod serum sit preoor) de patemis bonis sperare 
lio^ viginti sdlioet lilwas, aooepL Usque adeo mihi mea ibrtuna fingenda est. 
Inteica, ne paapeitate virca aaimi langnescant, nee in flagitia egesUs abigat. 
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.the church of Rome. In the pre&ce to this work, Johnson observesi 
** that the Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general view of his 
countrymen, has amused his readers with no romantic absurdities, or 
incredible fictions. He appears, by his modest and unaffected narra- 
tion, to have described things, as he saw them; to have copied 
nature from the life ; and to have consulted his senses, not his imagi- 
nation. He meets with no basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; Us 
crocodiles devour their prey, without tears; and his cataracts M 
firom the rock, without deafening the neighboiuing inhabitants. The 
reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable barrenness 
or blessed with spontaneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, or un- 
ceasing sunshine ; nor are the nations, here described, either void of 
all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private and social virtues; 
here are no Hottentots without religion, polity, or articulate language; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all sciences; 
he will discover, what will always be discovered by a diligent and im- 
partial inquirer, that, wherever human nature is to be found, there is 
a mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and reason ; and 
that the Creator doth not appear partial in his distributions, but has 
balanced, in most countries, their particular inconveniences, by parti- 
cular favours."-: — We have here an early specimen of Johnson's 
manner ; the vein of thinking, and the frame of the sentences, are 
manifestly his: we see the infant ^Hercules. The translation of 
Lobo's narrative has been reprinted lately (1793) in a separate 
volume, with some other tracts of Dr. Johnson's, but a compendious 
account of so interesting a work as father Lobo's discovery of the 
head of the Nile, will not, it is imagined, be unacceptable to the 
reader. 

*' Father Lobo, the Portuguese missionary, embarked, in 1623, in the 
same fleet with the Count Vidigueira, who was appomted, by the king 
of Portugal, viceroy of the Indies. They arrived at Goa ; and, in 
January, 1634, father Lobo set out on the mission to Abyssinia. Two 
of the Jesuits, sent on the same commission, were murdered in their 
attempt to penetrate into that empire. Lobo had belter success ; he 
surmounted all difiiculties, and made his way into the heart of the 
country. Then follows a description of Abyssinia, formerly the largest 
empire of which we have an account in history. It extended from 
the Red sea to the kingdom of Congo, and from Egypt? to the 
Indian sea, containing no less than forty provinces. At the time of 
Lobo's mission, it was not much larger than Spain, consisting Aen 
but of five kingdoms, of which part was entirely subject to the 
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cmperour, and part paid him a tribute, as an acknowledgment The. 
provinces were inhabited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Christians. 
The last was, in Lobo's time, the established and reigning religion. 
The diversity of people and religion is the reason why the kingdom 
was under different forms of government, with laws and customs 
extremely various. Some of the people neither sowed their lands, 
nor improved them by any kind of culture, living upon milk and flesh, 
and, like the Arabs, encamping without any settled habitation. In 
some places they practised no rites of worship, though they believed 
that, in the regions above, there dwells a being that governs the 
world. This deity they call, in their language, OuL The Christianity, 
professed by the people in some parts, is so corrupted with supersti- 
tions, errours, and heresies, and so mingled with ceremonies borrowed 
from the Jews, that little, besides the name of Christianity, is to be 
found among them. The Abyssins cannot properly be said to have 
dther cities or houses ; they live in tents or cottages made of straw 
or day, very rarely buildmg with stone. Their villages, or towns, con- 
sist of these huts ; yet even of such villages they have but few, be*> 
cause the grandees, the viceroys, and the emperour himself, are always 
in camp, that they may be prepared, upon the most sudden alarm, to 
meet every emeigence in a countiy, which is engaged, every year, either 
in foreign wars or intestine commotions. iEthiopia produces very 
near the same kinds of provision as Portugal, though, by the extreme 
laziness of the inhabitants, in a much less quantity. What the 
ancients imagined of the torrid zone being a part of the world unin- 
habitable, is so far from being true, that the climate is very temperate. 
The blacks have better features than in other countries, and are not 
without wit and ingenuity. Their apprehension is quick, and their 
judgment sound. There are, in this climate, two harvests in the year; 
one in winter, which lasts through the months of July, August, and 
September; the other in the spring. They have, in the greatest 
plenty, raisins, peaches, pomegranates, sugar-canes, and some figs. 
Most of these are ripe about Lent, which the Abyssins keep with 
great strictness. The animals of the country are the lion, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the unicorn, horses, mules, oxen, and cows without 
number. They have a very particular custom, which obliges every 
man, that has a thousand cows, to save every year one day's milk of 
all his herd, and make a bath with it for his relations. This they do 
so many days in each year, as they have thousands of cattle ; so that, 
to expKM how rich a man is, they tell you, ' he bathes so many 
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'' Of the river Nile, which has furnished so much controveisyy we 
have a full and clear description. It is called, by the natives, Abari, 
the Father of Water. It rises in Sacala, a province of the kingdom 
of Goiama, the most fertile and agreeable part of the Abyssinian do- 
minions. On the eastern side of the country, on the declivity of a 
mountain, whose descent is so easy, that it seems a beautiful plain, is 
that source of the Nile, which has been sought after, at so much o- 
pense and labour. This spring, or rather these two springs, are two 
holes, each about two feet diameter, a stone's cast distant firom each 
other. One of them is about five feet and a half in depth. Lobo 
was not able to sink his plummet lower, perhaps, because it was 
stopped by roots, the whole place being full of trees. A line often 
feet did not reach the bottom of the other. These springs are sup* 
posed, by the Abyssins, to be the vents of a great subterraneous lake. 
At a small distance to the south, is a village called Guix, throqgh 
which you ascend to the top of the mountain, where there is a litde 
hill, which the idolatrous Agaci hold in great veneration. Their 
priest calls them together to this place once a year ; and ewery ooe 
sacrifices a cow, or more, according to the different degrees of wealth 
and devotion. Hence we have sufficient proof, that these nations 
always paid adoration to the deity of this famous river. 

" As to the course of the Nile, its waters, after their first rise, run 
towards the east, about the length of a musket-shot ; then, turning 
northward, continue hidden in the grass and weeds for about a 
quarter of a league, when they reappear amongst a quantity of rocka 
The Nile, from its source, proceeds with so inconsiderable a cunrent 
that it is in danger of being dried up by the hot season ; but soon 
receiving an increase from the Gemma, the Keltu, the Bransa, and 
the other smaller rivers, it expands to such a breadth in the plahis of 
Boad, which, is not above three days' journey from its source, that a 
musket-ball will scarcely fly from one bank to the other. Here it 
begins to run northward, winding, however, a little to the east, for 
the space of nine or ten leagues, and then enters the so-much-talked* 
of lake of Dambia, flowing with such violent rapidity, that its wateis 
may be distinguished through the whole passage, which is no less 
than six leagues. Here begins the greatness of the Nile. Fifteen 
miles farther, in the land of Alata, it rushes precipitately from the 
top of a high rock, and forms one of the most beautiful waterfalls in 
the world. Lobo says, he passed under it without being wet, and 
resting himself, for the sake of the coolness, was charmed with a 
thousand delightful rainbows, which the sunbeams painted on the 
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water, in all their shining and lively colours.^ The fall of this mighty 
stream, from so great a height, makes a noise that may be heard at 
a considerable distance : but it was not found, that the neighbouring 
inhabitants were deaf. After the cataract, the Nile collects its scat- 
tered stream among the rocks, which are so near each other, that, in 
Lobo's time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole imperial army 
passed, was laid over them. Sultan Sequed has since built a stone 
bridge of one arch, in the same place, for which purpose he procured 
masons from India. Here the river alters its course, and passes 
through various kingdoms, such as Amhara, Olaca, Choaa, Damot, 
and the kingdom of Goiama, and, after various windings, returns 
within a short day's journey of iu spring. To pursue it through all 
its mazes, and accompany it round the kingdom of Goiama, is a 
journey (Mf twenty-nine days. From Abyssinia, the river passes into 
the countries of Fazulo and Ombarca, two vast regions little known, 
inhabited by nations entirely different from the Abyssins. Their hair, 
like that of the other blacks in those regions, is short and curled. 
In the year 1615, Rassela Christos, lieutenant-general to sultan 
Sequed, entered those kingdoms in a hostile manner ; but, not being 
able to get intelligence, returned without attempting any thing. As 
the empire of Abyssinia terminates at these descents, Lobo followed 
the course of the Nile no further, leaving it to range over barbarous 
kingdoms, and convey wealth and plenty into iCgypt, which owes to 
the annual inundations of this river its envied fertility.' Lobo knows 
nothing of the Nile in the rest of its passage, except that it receives 
great increase from many other rivers, has several cataracts like that 
already described, and that few fish are to be found in it: that 
scarcity is to be attributed to the river-horse, and the crocodile, which 
destroy the weaker inhabitants of the river. Something, likewise, 
must be imputed to the cataracts, where fish cannot &11 without being 
killed. Lobo adds, that neither he, nor any with whom he conversed 

^ This, Mr. Brace, the late tniTeller, aTers to be a downright fiUsehood. He 
uy%p a deep pool of water reaches to the Tety foot of the rock ; and, allowing that 
there was a seat or bench (which there b not) in the middle of the pool, it is abso- 
lutely impossible, by any exertion of human strength, to have arrived at it But 
it may be asked, can Mr. Bruce say what was the face of the country in the year 
i622t when Lobo saw the magnificent sight which he has described? Mr. 
Brace's pool of water may have been formed since ; and Lobo^ periiaps, was con- 
tent to sit down without a bench. 

* After comparing this description with that lately given by Mr. Braces the 
reader win judge, whether Lobo la to lose the honour of having been at the head of 
the NQc^ Mai^wo centuries befMW any other European traveller. 
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about the crocodile, ever saw him weep ; and, therefore, all that hadi 
been sud about his tears, must be ranked among the fi^lea; indented 
for the amusement of children. 

" As to the causes of the inundations of the Nile, Lobo observo^ 
that many an idle hypothesis hat been ftamed. Sooae tbeoristi 
ascribe it to the high vinds, that stop the current, and force the water 
above its banks. Others pretend a subterraneous communicatioo 
between the ocean and the Nile, and that the sea, when violent^ 
agiuted, swells the river. Many are of opinion, that this migh^ flood 
proceeds from the melting of the snow on the mountains of Ethiopia; 
but so much snow and such prodigious heat are never met wiA in 
the same region. Lobo never saw snow in Abyssinia, except oa 
mount Semen, in the kingdom of Tigre, very remote from the Nile; 
and oa Namaro, which is, indeed, not &r distant, but where there 
never falls snow enough to wet, when dissolved, the foot of the 
mountain. To the immense labours of the Portuguese mankind is 
indebted for the knowledge of the real cause of these inundations, so 
great and so regular. By them we are informed, that Abyssinia, 
where the Nile rises, is full of mountains, and, in its natural sttuatioi^ 
is much higher than .iCgypt ; that in the winter, from June to Sep- 
tember, no day is without rain ; that the Nile receives, in its course, 
all the rivers, brooks, and torrents, Chat fall from those mountains, 
and, by necessary consequence, swelling above its banks, fills the 
plains of ^gypt with inundations, which come regularly about the 
month of July, or three weeks after the beginning of the rainy season 
in Ethiopia. The different degrees of this flood are such certain 
indications of the fruitfulness or sterility of the ensuing year, that it is 
publickly proclaimed at Cairo how much the water hath gained during 
the night." 

Sudi is the account of the Nile and its inundations, which, it is 
hoped, will not be deemed an improper or tedious digression, espe- 
cially as the whole is an extract from Johnson's translation. He is, 
all the time, the actor in the scene, and, in his own words, relates the 
story. Having finished this work, he returned in February, 1 734, to 
his native city ; and, in the month of August following, published 
proposals for printing by subscription, the Latin poems of Politian, 
with the history of Latin poetry, from the era of Petrarch to the 
time of Polidan; and also the life of Politian, to be added by 
the editor, Samuel Johnson. The book to be printed in thirty octavo 
sheets, price five killings. It is to be regretted that this project 
failed for want of cncouiagcment Johnson, it seems, difli»ed from 
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Boilcau, Voltaire, and D'Alemberty who have taken upon them to 
proscribe all modem efforts to write with elegance in a dead language. 
For a decision pronounced in so high a tone, no good reason can be- 
assigned. The interests of learning require, that the diction of 
Greece and Rome should be cultivated with care ; and he who can 
write a language with correctness, will be most likely to understand 
its idiom, its grammar, and its peculiar graces of style. What man 
of taste would willingly forego the pleasure of reading Vida, Fracas- 
torius, Sannazaro, Strada, and others, down to the late elegant pro- 
ductions of Bishop Lowth ? The history which Johnson proposed to 
himself would, beyond all question, have been a valuable addition to 
the history of letters ; but his project failed. His next expedient was 
to offer his assistance to Cave, the original projector of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. For this purpose he sent his proposals in a letter, offering, 
on reasonable terms, occasionally to fill some pages with poems and in- 
scriptions, never printed before ; with fugitive pieces that deserved to 
be revived, and critical remarks on authors, ancient and modem. 
Cave agreed to retain him as a correspondent and contributor to the 
magazine. What the conditions were cannot now be known ; but, 
certainly, they were not sufncient to hinder Johnson from casting his 
eyes about him in quest of other employment Accordingly, in 1735, 
he made overtures to the reverend Mr. Budworth, master of a 
grammar school at Brerewood, in Staffordshire, to become his assis- 
tant. This proposition did not succeed. Mr. Budworth apprehended, 
that the involuntary motions, to which Johnson's nerves were subject, 
might make him an object of ridicule with his scholars, and, by 
consequence, lessen their respect for their master. Another mode 
of advancing himself presented itself about this time. Mrs. Porter, 
the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, admired his talents. It 
is said, that she had about eight hundred pounds ; and that sum, 
to a person in Johnson's circumstances, was an affluent fortune. A 
marriage took place; and, to turn his wife's money to the best 
advantage, he projected the scheme of an academy for education. 
Gilbert W*almsley, at that time, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
the bishop of Lichfield, was distinguished by his erudition, and the 
politeness of his manners. He was the friend of Johnson, and, by his 
weight and influence, endeavoured to promote his interest The 
celebrated Garrick, whose father, captain Garrick, lived at Lichfield, 
was placed in the new seminary of education by that gentleman's 
advice. Garrick was then about eighteen years old. An accession 
of seven or eight pupils was the most that could be obtained, though 
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notice was given by a public advertisement,' that at Edial, near 
Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught 
the Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson. 

The undertaking proved abortive. Johnson, having now abandoned 
all hopes of promoting his fortune in the country, determined to be- 
come an adventurer in the world at large. His young pupil, Garrick, 
had formed the same resolution; and, accordingly, in March, 1737, 
they arrived in London together. Two such candidates for fiune, 
perhaps never, before that day, entered the metropolis together. 
Their stock of money was soon exhausted. In his visionary project 
of an academy, Johnson had probably wasted his wife's substance ; 
and Garrick's father had little more than his half-pay. — The two 
fellow-travellers had the world before them, and each was to choose 
his road to fortune and to fame. They brought with them genius, 
and powers of mind, peculiarly formed by nature for the different vo- 
cations to which each of them felt himself inclined. They acted from 
the impulse of young minds, even then meditating great things, and 
with courage anticipating success. Their friend, Mr. Walmsley, by a 
letter to the reverend Mr. Colson, who, it seems, was a great mathema- 
tician, exerted his good offices in their favour. He gave notice of 
their intended journey : " Davy Garrick," he said, " will be with you 
next week ; and Johnson, to try his fate with a tragedy, and to get 
himself employed in some translation, either from the Latin or French. 
Johnson is a very good scholar and a poet, and, I have great hopes, 
will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If it should be in your way, I 
doubt not but you will be ready to recommend and assist your 
countrymen." Of Mr. Walmsley 's merit, and the excellence of his 
character, Johnson has left a beautiful testimonial at the end of the 
life of Edmund Smith. It is reasonable to conclude, that a mathe- 
matician, absorbed in abstract speculations, was not able to find a 
sphere of action for two men, who were to be the architects of their 
own fortune. In three or four years afterwards, Garrick came forth 
with talents that astonished the public He began his career at 
Goodman's fields, and there, ''monstratus fatis Vespasiaaus ! " he chose 
a lucrative profession, and, consequently, soon emerged from all his 
difficulties. Johnson was left to toil in the humble walks of literature. 
A tragedy, as appears by Walmsley's letter, was the whole of his stock. 
This, most probably, was Irene ; but, if then finished, it was doomed 
to wait for a more happy period. It was offered to Fleetwood, and 
rejected. Johnson looked around him for employment. Having, 

' See ihv Gcnilcman*it Maguuic for 1736, p. 418. 
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while he remained in the country, corresponded with Cave, under a. 
feigned name, he now thought it time to make himself known to a 
man, whom he considered as a patron of literature. Cave had an- 
nounced, by public advertisement, a prize of fifty pounds for the best 
poem on life, death, judgment, heaven, and hell ; and this cir- 
cumstance diffused an idea of his liberality. Johnson became con- 
nected with him in business, and in a close and intimate acquaintance. 
Of Cave's character it is unnecessary to say any thing in this place, 
as Johnson was afterwards the biographer of his first and most usefiil 
patron. To be engaged in the translation of some important book 
was still the object which Johnson had in view. For this purpose, he 
proposed to give the history of the council of Trent, with copious 
notes, then lately added to a French edition. Twelve sheets of this 
work were printed, for which Johnson received forty-nine pounds, as 
appears by his receipt, in the possession of Mr. Nichols, the compiler 
of that entertaining and useful work, the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Johnson's translation was never completed : a like design was offered 
to the public, under the patronage of Dr. Zachary Pearce; and, by 
that contention, both attempts were frustrated. Johnson had been 
commended by Pope, for the translation of the Messiah into Latin 
verse ; but he knew no approach to so eminent a man. With one, 
however, who was connected with Pope, he became acquainted at St. 
John's gate; and that person was no other than the well-known 
Richard Savage, whose life was afterwards written by Johnson with 
great elegance, and a depth of moral reflection. Savage was a man 
of considerable talents. His address, his various accomplishments, 
and, above all, the peculiarity of his misfortunes, recommended him 
to Johnson's notice. They became united in the closest intimacy. 
Both had great parts, and they were equally under the pressure of 
want. Sympathy joined them in a league of friendship. Johnson 
has been often heard to relate, that he and Savage walked round 
Grosvenor square till four in the morning ; in the course of their con- 
versation reforming the world, dethroning princes, establishing new 
forms of government, and giving laws to the several states of Europe, 
till, fatigued at length with their lq;islative office, they began to feel 
the want of refreshment, but could not muster up more than four- 
pence-halfpenny. Savage, it is true, had many vices ; but vice could 
never strike its roots in a mind like Johnson's, seasoned early with 
religion, and the principles of moral rectitude. His first prayer was 
composed in the year 1738. He had not, at that time, renounced the 
use of wine; and, no doubt, occasionally enjoyed his friend and his 
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bottle. The love of late hoon, irhich folknred him thma^ life, «a^ 
perht^M, origjntllj contracted to compuij with Savagt Hoaever 
that ttOLj be, their connexion was not of Umg duntioo- In the jrcs 
1738, Savage was reduced to the last distiex). Mr. Pt^te, in a letts 
to bim, expressed bis coocem for ** the miserable withdrawii^ of kii 
pennoa aher the death of the queen ;" and gave faim h<^>ca that, 
"in a short time, be should find himself supplied with a corapetcDce, 
without any dq)eDdancc on those little cieatuies, whom we sic 
pleased to call the great." The scheme proposed to him wn, thtt 
he should retire to Swansea in Wales, and receive an allowance of fi^ 
pounds a year, to be raised by subscription : Pope wax to pay twenty 
pounds. This plan, though finally esublished, took more than ajtac 
before It was carried into execution. In the mean time, the intended 
retreat of Savage called to Johnson's mind the third aatiie of Junnsl, 
In which that poet takes leave of a friend, who was withdrawing hin- 
self from alt the vices of Rome. Struck with this idea, he wrote that 
well-known poem, called London. The fint lines manifeAly poix 
to Savage. 

" Though gricrinU rondnex* in ray breatt rebel, 
When injui'd Thalei bidi Ihe town farewell ; 
Vet itill in; calmer thoughts hii choice cocinieiMl ; 
I pniM the hermit, but regret the friend : 
Kewlv'd, kt length, Trom vice tnd London lar. 
To brcftlbe, in diitant lieldi, a purer air [ 
And, ({I'd on Cambria's tolilaty there, 
Gin lo SL David one true Briton more." 

Johnson, at that time, lodged at Greenwich. He there iixes the 
Kene, and takes leave of his friend ; who, he says in his life, paned 
from him with tears in his eyes. The poem, when finished, was 
oflered to Cave. It happened, however, that the late Mr. Dodsley 
was the purchaser, at the price of ten guineas. It was published in 
1738 ; and Pope, we are told, said, " The author, whoever he is, wiU 
not be long concealed ;" alluding to the passage in Terence, " Ubi, ubi 
est, diu celari non potest." Notwithstanding that prediction, it docs 
not appear that, besides the copy-money, any advantage accrued to 
die author of a poem, written with the elegance and energy of Pope. 
Johnson, in August, 1 738, went, with all the fame of his poetry, to 
oAer himself a candidate for the mastership of the school at Appleby, 
s LcicettershiTe. The statutes of the place required, that the person 
rjMlsen should be a master of arts. To remove this objection, the 
thm lord Gower was induced to write to a friend, in order to obtain 
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for Johnson a master's degree in the university of Dublin, by the re- 
commendation of Dr. Swift The letter was printed in one of the 
magazines^ and is as follows : 



"Sir, 

** Mr. Samuel Johnson, author of London, a satire, and some 
other poetical pieces, is a native of this county, and much respected 
by some worthy gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who are trustees of 
a charit}'-school, now vacant ; the certain salary of which is sixty 
pounds per year, of which they are desirous to make him master ; but, 
unfortunately, he is not capable of receiving their bounty, which 
would make him happy for life, by not being a master of arts, which, 
by the statutes of the school, the master of it must be. 

** Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think, that I have inte- 
rest enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to dean Swift, to 
persuade the university of Dublin to send a diploma to me, consti- 
tuting this poor man master of arts in their university. They highly 
extol the man's learning and probity ; and will not be persuaded, that 
the university will make any difficulty of conferring such a favour 
upon a stranger, if he is recommended by the dean. They say, he is 
not afraid of the strictest examination, though he is of so long a 
journey ; and yet he will venture it, if the dean thinks it necessary, 
choosing rather to die upon the road, than to be starved to death in 
translating for booksellers, which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past. 

" I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than these good-natured 
gentlemen apprehend, especially as their election ouinot be delayed 
longer than the i ith of next month. If you see this matter in the same 
light that it appears to me, I hope you will bum this, and pardon me for 
giving you so much trouble about an impracticable thing; but, if you 
think there is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am sure your 
humanity and propensity to relieve merit, in distress, will incline you 
to serve the poor man, without my adding any more to the trouble I 
have already given you, than assuring you, that I am, with great 
truth, sir, 

'' Your faithful humble servant, . 

'• GOWER." 
"Trentham, Aug. ist" 

This scheme miscarried. There is reason to think, that Swift declined 
to meddle in the business ; and, to that circumstance, Johnson's knomn 
dislike of Swift has been often imputed. 
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It is mortifying to punueaman of merit through all his diflicultia; 
and yet thii lurmtive must be, through many following yean, the 
history of genius and virtue struggling with adversity. Having kft 
the schotd at Appleby, Johnson was thrown back on the metra^olii. 
Bred to no profession, without relations, friends, or interest, he was 
condemned to drudgery in the service of Cave, his only patron. In 
November, 1738, was published a translation of Crousaz's Rxamen of 
Pope's Essay on Man ; containing a succinct view of the qrstem 
of the fatalists, and a confutation of their opinions ; with an illus- 
tration of the doctrine of free will ; and an enquiry, what view Mr. 
Pope might have in touching upon the Leibnitztan philosophy, and 
latalism : by Mr. Crousas, professor of philosophy and ma^ematid 
at Lausanne. This translation has been generally thought a produc- 
tion of Johnson's pen ; but it is now known, that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter has acknowleilgcd it to be one of her early performances. It 
is certain, however, th.it Johnson was eager to promote the publica- 
tion. He considered the foreign philosopher as a man zealous in the 
cause of religion ; and with him he was willing to join against the 
system of the fatalists, and the doctrine of Leibnitz. It is well knowTi, 
that Warburton wrote a vindication of Mr. Pope ; but there is reason 
to think, that Johnson conceived an early prejudice against the 
Essay on Man ; and what once took root in a mind like his, was 
not easily eradicated. His letter to Cave on this subject is still extant, 
and may well justify sir John Hawkins, who inferred that Johnson 
was the transbtor of Crousaz. The conclusion of the letter is re- 
markable; "I am yours, Inipransus." If by that Latin word was 
meant, that he had not dined, because he wanted the means, who can 
read it, even at this hour, without an aching heart? 

With a mind naturally vigorous, and quickened by necessity, John- 
son formed a multiplicity of projects; but most of them proved 
abortive. A number of small tracts issued from his pen with won- 
derful rapidity ; such as Marmot Nortblciense ; or an essay on an 
ancient prophetical inscription, in monkish rhyme, discovered at 
Lynn in Norfolk. By Probus Britannicus. This was a pamphlet 
against sir Robert Walpole. According to sir John Hawkins, a 
warrant was issued to apprehend the author, who retired, with hi$ 
wife, to an obscure lodging near Lambeth marsh, and there dudcd 
the search of the messengers. But this story has no foundation in 
truth. Johnson was never known to mention such an incident in his 
life; and Mr. Steele, late of the treasury, caused diligent search to 
be nude at the proper offices and no trace of such a jiroceeding could 
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be found. In the same year (1739) the lord chamberlain prohibited 
the representation of a tragedy^ called Gustavus Vasa, by Henry. 
Brooke. Under the mask of irony, Johnson published, A Vindica- 
tion of the Licenser from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of 
Mr. Brooke. Of these two pieces, sir John Hawkins says, *' they 
have neither learning nor wit ; nor a single ray of that genius, which 
has since blazed forth ;" but, as they have been lately reprinted, the 
reader, who wishes to gratify his curiosity, is referred to the four- 
teenth volume of Johnson's works, published by Stockdale. The 
lives of Boerhaave, Blake, Barratier, father Paul, and others, were, 
about that time, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine. The sub- 
scription of fifty pounds a year for Savage was completed ; and, in 
July, i739» Johnson parted with the companion of his midnight hours, 
never to see him more. The separation was, perhaps, an advantage 
to him, who wanted to make a right use of his time, and even then 
beheld, with self-reproach, the waste occasioned by dissipation. His 
abstinence from wine and strong liquors began soon after the depar- 
ture of Savage. What habits he contracted in the course of that 
acquaintance cannot now be known. The ambition of excelling in 
conversation, and that pride of victory, which, at times, disgraced a 
man of Johnson's genius, were, perhaps, native blemishes. A fierce 
spirit of independence, even in the midst of poverty, may be seen in 
Savage ; and, if not thence transfused by Johnson into his own 
manners, it may, at least, be supposed to have gained strength from 
the example before him. During that connexion, there was, if we 
believe sir John Hawkins, a short separation between our author and 
his wife ; but a reconciliation soon took place. Johnson loved her, 
and showed his affection in various modes of gallantry, which Garrick 
used to render ridiculous by his mimicry. The affectation of soft and 
fashionable airs did not become an unwieldy figure : his admiration 
was received by the wife with the flutter of an antiquated coquette ; 
and both, it is well known, furnished matter for the lively genius of 
Garrick. 

It is a mortifying reflection, that Johnson, with a store of learning 
and extraordinary talents, was not able, at the age of thirty, to force his 
way to the favour of the public : 

*' Slow risei worth by poverty deprest'd." 

^ He was still," as he says himself, ** to provide for the day that 
was passing over him." He saw Cave involved in a state of war- 
fare with the numerous competitorsi at that time, struggling with the 
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Centleman'B Magazine ; and gratitude for such supplies as Johtm 
received, dictated s Latin ode on the subject of that omteDtioa. 
The first lines, 

" Urbane, nuUU fate laboribus, 

Urbaoe, aullu vicM calanmib," 

put one in mind of Casimii's ode to Pope Urban : 



The Polish poet was, probably, at that time, in the hands of a om, 
who had meditated the history of the Latin poets. Guthrie, the ioh 
torian, had, from July, 1 736, composed the parliamentary speeches fis 
the magazine ; but, from the beginning of the session, which opeocd 
on the 19th of November, 1740, Johnson succeeded to that depart- 
meni, and continued it from that time to the debate on spirituos 
liquors, which happened in the house of lords in February, ijit-^ 
The eloquence, the force of argument, and the splendour of language, 
displayed in the several speeches, are well known, and univetsally 
admired. That Johnson was the author of the debates, during that 
period, was not generally known ; but the secret transpired several 
years afterwards, and was avowed, by himself, on the following occasioa 
Mr. Wedderbume, now lord Loughborough,' Dr. Johnson, Dr. Frauds 
the translator of Horace, the present (vriter, and others, dined with tbe 
late Mr. Foote. An imporUnt debate, towards the end of sir Robot 
Walpole's administration, being mentioned. Dr. Francis observed, 
"that Mr. Pitt's speech, on that occasion, was the best he had 
ever read." He added, " that he had employed eight years of hii 
life in the study of Demosthenes, and finished a translation of that 
celebrated orator, with all the decorations of style and language 
within the reach of his capacity ; but he had met with nothing equal 
to the speech above mentioned." Many of the company remembered 
the debate, and some passages were cited, with the approbation and 
applause of all present. During the ardour of conversation, Johnson 
remained silent As soon as the warmth of praise subsided, be 
opened with these words : " TJiat speech I wrote in a garret in 
Exeter street" The company was struck with astonishment. Aftet 
•taring at each other in silent axtaxe. Dr. Francis asked, "how that 
speech could be written by him ? " " Sir," said Johnson, ■* I wrote it 
in Exeter street I never bad been in the gallery of the house flf 
■ AAerwardii carl or Kotlin. lie diud Jiuiuuy 3, 1805. 
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commons but once. Cave had interest with the door-keepers. He, 
and the persons employed under him, gained admittance; they 
brought away the subject of discussion, the names of the speakers, the 
ade they took, and the order in which they rose, together with notes 
of the aiguments advanced in the course of the debate. The whole was 
afterwards communicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the 
form which they now have in the parliamentary debates." To this 
discovery, Dr. Francis made answer : '* Then, sir, you have exceeded 
Demosthenes himself; for to say, that you have exceeded Francis's 
Demosthenes, would be saying nothing." The rest of the company 
bestowed lavish encomiums on Johnson : one, in particular, praised 
his impartiality ; obser\ing, that he dealt out reason and eloquence, 
with an equal hand to both parties. ''That is not quite true,'' said 
Johnson ; ** I saved appearances tolerably well ; but I took care that 
the WHIG DOGS should not have the best of it" The sale of the 
magazine was greatly increased by the parliamentary debates, which 
were continued by Johnson till the month of March, 1742-3. From 
that time the magazine was conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

In 1743*4, Osborne, the bookseller, who kept a shop in Gray's inn, 
purchased the earl of Oxford's library, at the price of thirteen thou- 
sand pounds. He projected a catalogue in five octavo volumes, at 
five shillings each. Johnson was employed in that painful drudgery. 
He was, likewise, to collect all such small tracts as were, in any degree, 
worth preserving, in order to reprint and publish the whole in a col- 
lection, called The Harleian Miscellany. The catalogue was com- 
pleted; and the miscellany, in 1749, was published in eight quarto 
volumes. In this business Johnson was a day-labourer for immediate 
subsistence, not unlike Gustavus Vasa, working in the mines of Dale- 
carlia. What Wilcox, a bookseller of eminence in the Strand, said 
to Johnson, on his first arrival in town, was now almost confirmed. 
He lent our author five guineas, and then asked him, " How do you 
mean to earn your livelihood in this town?" ''By my literary 
labours," was the answer. Wilcox, staring at him, shook his head : 
^ By your literary labours I You had better buy a porter's knot" 
Johnson used to tell this anecdote to Mr. Nichols : but he said, 
** Wilcox was one of my best friends, and he meant well.** In fact, 
Johnson, while employed in Gray's inn, may be said to have carried 
a porter's knot He paused occasionally to peruse the book that 
came to his band. Osborne thought that such curiosity tended to 
nothing but delay, and objected to it with all the pride and insolence 
of a man who knew that he paid daily wages. In the dispute that of 
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coune ensued, OstXHne, with tiut rougbcen which 
him, enforced hii ugument by giving the lie. Johaic 
and knocked the bookieller down. Thi* aorj hu be 
inaunce oT JohMon's fenxity ; but merit cannol i 
■punu of the unworthy with a patient ^)irit.' 

That the hiitoiy of an author must be found in 
general, a true <ri)«ervation ; and was never more ai^ 
present narrative. Every era of Johnson'* life is &w 
In 1744, he published the life of Savage; and t' 
new edition of Shakespeare. As a [delude to this deai) 
in 1745, Miscellaneous Observations on the Trage 
with remarks on sir lliomas Hanmer's edition; tc 
fixed, Proposals for a new Edition of Shakeqteare, 
Of this pamphlet, Warbuiton, in the preface to ! 
given his opinion : " As to all those things, which 
lished under the title of essays, remarks, obsei 
Shakespeare, if you except some critical notes on 1 
a specimen of a projected edition, and written, as a 
of pans and genius, the rest are absolutely below : 
But the attention of the public was not excited ; tb 
to promote a subscription ; and the project died to 
day. A new undertaking, however, was soon 
lumely, an English dictionary upon an enlarged 
the most opulent booksellers had meditated a work 
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together ; the nobleman, celebrated for his wit, and all the graces of 
polite behaviour; the author, conscious of his own merit, towering in 
idea above all competition, versed in scholastic logic, but a stranger 
to the arts of polite conversation, uncouth, vehement, and vociferous. 
The coalition was too unnatural Johnson expected a Maecenas, and 
was disappointed. No patronage, no assistxmce followed. Visits were 
repeated; but the reception was not cordial. Johnson, one day, was 
left a full hour, waiting in an antichamber, till a gentleman should 
retire, and leave his lordship at leisure. This was the famous Colley 
Cibber. Johnson saw him go, and, fired with indignation, rushed out 
of the house.' ^Vhat lord Chesterfield thought of his visitor may be 
seen in a passage in one of that nobleman's letters to his son.* 
^ There is a man, whose moral character, deep learning, and superior 
parts, I acknowledge, admire, and respect ; but whom it is so im- 
possible for me to love, that I am almost in a fever, whenever I am in 
his company. His figure (without being deformed) seems made to dis- 
grace or ridicule the common structure of the human body. His legs 
and arms are never in the position which, according to the situation 
of his body, they ought to be in, but constantly employed in commit- 
ting acts of hostility upon the graces. He throws any where, but 
down his throat, whatever he means to drink ; and mangles what he 
means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social life, he mis- 
times and misplaces every thing. He disputes with heat indiscrimi- 
nately, mindless of the rank, character, and situation of those with 
whom he disputes. Absolutely ignorant of the several gradations of 
familiarity and respect, he is exactly the same to his superiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors ; and, therefore, by a necessary consequence, 
is absurd to two of the three. Is it possible to love such a man ? No. 
The utmost I can do for him is, to consider him a respectable 
Hottentot"' Such was the idea entertained by lord Chesterfield. 
After the incident of Colley Cibber, Johnson never repeated his visits. 
In his high and decisive tone, he has been often heard to say, *'lord 
Chesterfield is a wit among lords, and a lord among wits."* 

In the course of the year 1747, Garrick, in conjunction with Lacy, 
became patentee of Drury lane playhouse. For the opening of the 
theatre, at the usual time, Johnson wrote, for his friend, the well- 
known prologue, which, to say no more of it, may, at least, be placed 

' Jobofon denied the whole of this story. See Life, roL L, p. lOJ.^EdiUr. 

* Letter 21a. 

* See voL L, p. 215.— <&/i/«r. 

* Boswell gives tbb Mying diflEerently, vuL i., p. 214.— £W/i!^. 
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on a level with Pope's to the tragedy of Cata The playhouse being 
now under Garrick's direction, Johnson thought the opportunity £ur 
to think of his tragedy of Irene, which was his whole stock on his firtf 
arrival in town, in the year 1737. That play was, accordingly, put 
into rehearsal in January, 1749. As a precursor to prepare the way, 
and to awaken the public attention, llie Vanity of Hunuin Wishes, a 
ix>em in imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal, by the author of 
London, was published in the same month. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for February, 1749, we find that the tragedy of Irene was 
acted at Drury lane, on Monday, February the 6th, and, from that 
time, without interruption, to Monday, February the 20th, being in 
all thirteen nights. Since that time, it has not been exhibited on 
any stage. Irene may be added to some other plays in our lan- 
guage, which have lost their place in the theatre, but continue to 
please in the closet During the representation of this piece, John- 
son attended every night behind the scenes. Conceiving that his 
character, as an author, required some ornament for his person, he 
chose, upon that occasion, to decorate himself with a handsome 
waistcoat, and a gold-laced hat. The late Mr. Topham Beauderc, 
who had a great deal of that humour, which pleases the more for 
seeming undesigned, used to give a pleasant description of this green- 
room finery, as related by the author himself; ''But,'' said Johnson, 
with great gravity, '' I soon laid aside my gold-laced hat, lest it should 
make me proud ** The amount of the three benefit nights for the 
tragedy of Irene, it is to be feared, was not very considerable, as the 
profit, that stimulating motive, never invited the author to another 
dramatic attempt Some years aftenvards, when the present writer 
was intimate with Garrick, and knew Johnson to be in distress, he 
asked the manager, why he did not produce another tragedy for his 
Lkbfield friend ? Garrick's answer was remarkable : '' When Johnson 
wiites tragedy, * declamation roars, and passion sleeps : ' when Shake- 
i|«aie wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart." 

Tliere may, perhaps, be a degree of sameness in this regular way 
^mdngan author from one work to another, and the reader may 
Itoi the effect of a tedious monotony ; but, in the life of Johnson, 
are no other landmarks. He was now forty years old, and had 
but little with the world. He followed no profession, tran- 
M business, and was a stranger to what is called a town life. 
iQiv arrived at the brightest period, he had hitherto known. 
fl^MKbioke out upon mankind with a degree of lustre that pro- 
% WMuph over all his diflic*ulties. The life of Savage was 
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admired, as a beautiful and instructive piece of biography. The two 
imitations of Juvenal were thought to rival even the excellence of 
Pope; and the tragedy of Irene, though uninteresting on the stage, 
was universally admired in the closet, for the propriety of the senti- 
ments, the richness of the language, and the general harmony of the 
whole composition. His fame was widely diffused ; and he had made 
his agreement with the booksellers for his English dictionary at the 
sum of fifteen hundred guineas ; a part of which was to be, from time 
to time, advanced, in proportion to the progress of the work. This 
was a certain fund for his support, without being obliged to write 
fugitive pieces for the petty supplies of the day. Accordingly we find 
that, in 1749, he established a club, consisting of ten in number, at 
Horseman's, in Ivy lane, on every Tuesday evening. This is the first 
scene of social life to which Johnson can be traced, out of his own 
house. The members of this little society were, Samuel Johnson ; 
Dr. Salter, father of the late master of the Charter house; Dr. 
Hawki^worth ; Mr. Ryland, a merchant ; Mr. Payne, a bookseller, in 
Paternoster row ; Mr. Samuel D\^r. a learned young man ; Dr. Wil* 
liam M'Ghie, a Scotch physician; Dr. Edmund Barker, a young 
physician; Dr. Ba tbur st^ ac other young physician; and sir John 
Hawkins. This list is given by sir John, as it should seem, with no 
other view than to draw a spiteful and malevolent character of almost 
every one of them. Mr. Dyer, whom sir John says he loved with 
the affection of a brother, meets with the harshest treatment, because 
it was his maxim, that " to live in peace with mankind, and in a 
temper to do good offices, was the most essential part of our duty." 
That notion of moral goodness gave umbrage to sir John Hawkins, 
and drew upon the memory of his friend, the bitterest imputations. 
Mr. Dyer, however, was admired and loved through life. He was a 
man of literature. Johnson loved to enter with him into a discussion of 
metaphysical, moral, and critical subjects ; in those conflicts, exercising 
his talents, and, according to his custom, always contending for victory. 
Dr. Bathurst ^'slm the person on whom Johnson fixed his affection. 
He hardly ever spoke of him without tears in his eyes. It was from 
him, who was a native of Jamaica, that Johnson received into his 
service Fiank,^ the black servant, whom, on account of his master, he 
valued to the end of his Ufe. At the time of instituting the club in 
Ivy lane, Johnson had projected the Rambler. The title was most 
probably suggested by the Wanderer; a poem which he mentions, 
with the warmest praise, in the life of Savage. With the same spirit 

' See Gent Mag., voL UxL, p. 19a 
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of independence with which he wished to live, it was now his pride to 
write. He communicated his plan to none of his friends : he desired 
no assistance, relying entirely on his own fund, and the protection of 
the divine being, which he implored in a solemn form of prayer, com- 
posed by himself for the occasion. Having formed a resolution to 
undertake a work that might be of use and honour to his country, he 
thought, with Milton, that this was not to be obtained ** but by devout 
prayer to that eternal spirit, that can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases." 

Having invoked the special protection of heaven, and by that act 
of piety fortified his mind, he began the great work of the Rambler. 
The first number was published on Tuesday, March the 20th, 1750 ; 
and firom that time was continued regularly every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, for the space of two years, when it finally closed on Saturday, 
March 14, 1752. As it began with motives of piety, so it appears 
that the same religious spirit glowed, with unabated ardour, to the last 
His conclusion is : '* The essays professedly serious, if I have been 
able to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly conformable 
to the precepts of Christianity, without any accommodation to the 
licentiousness and levity of the present age. I, therefore, look back 
on this part of my work with pleasure, which no man shall diminish 
or augment I shall never envy the honours which wit and learning 
obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered among the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth.** The 
whole number of essays amounted to two hundred and eight. Addi- 
son's, in the Spectator, are more in number, but not half in point 
of quantity : Addison was not bound to publish on stated days ; he 
could watch the ebb and flow of his genius, and send his paper to the 
press, when his own taste was satisfied. Johnson's case was .very dif- 
ferent He wrote singly and alone. In the whole progress of the 
work he did not receive more than ten essays. This was a scanty 
contribution. For the rest, the author has described his situation : 
" He that condemns himself to compose on a stated day, will often 
bring to his task an attention dissipated, a memory embarrassed, an 
imagination overwhelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
languishing with disease : he will labour on a barren topick, till it is 
too late to change it; or, in the ardour of invention, diffuse his 
thoughts into wild exuberance, which the pressing hour of publication 
cannot suffer judgment to examine or reduce." Of this excellent 
production, the number sold on each day did not amount to five hun« 
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dred : of course, the bookseller, who paid the author four guineas a 
week, did not cany on a successful tnule. His generosity and per- 
severance deserve to be commended; and happily, when the collec- 
tion appeared in volumes, were amply rewarded. Johnson lived to 
see his labours flourish in a tenth edition. His posterity, as an 
ingenious French writer has said, on a similar occasion, beg^ in his 
lifetime. 

In the beginning of 1750, soon after the Rambler was set on 
foot, Johnson was induced, the arts of a vile impostor, to lend his 
assistance, during a temporary delusion, to a fraud not to be paralleled 
in the annals of literature.' One Lauder, a native of Scotland, who 
had been a teacher in the university of Edinburgh, had conceived a 
mortal antipathy to the name and character of Milton. His reason 
was, because the prayer of Pamela, in sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, 
was, as he supposed, maliciously inserted by the great poet in an 
edition of the Eikdn Basilike, in order to fix an imputation of im- 
piety on the memory of the murdered king. Fired with resentment, 
and willing to reap the profits of a gross imposition, this man collected, 
from several Latin poets, s jch as Masenius the Jesuit, Staphorstius, 
a Dutch divine, Beza, and others, all such passages as bore any kind 
of resemblance to diflerent places in the Pamdise Lost; and these he 
published, from time to time, in the Gentleman's Magazine, with 
occasional interpolations of lines, which he himself translated from 
Milton. The public credulity swallowed all with eagerness; and 
Milton was supposed to be guilty of plagiarism from inferior modem 
writers. The fraud succeeded so well, that Lauder collected the 
whole into a volume, and advertised it under the title of An Essay 
on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Modems, in his Paradise Lost ; 
dedicated to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. While the 
book was in the press, the proof-sheets were shown to Johnson, at the 
Ivy lane club, by Payne, the bookseller, who was one of the members. 
No man in that society was in possession of the authors from whom 
Lauder professed to make his extracts. The charge was believed, 
and the contriver of it found his way to Johnson, who is represented, 
by sir John Hawkins, not indeed as an accomplice in the fraud, but, 
through motives of malignity to Milton, delighting in the detection, 
and exulting that the poet*s reputation would suffer by the discovery. 
More malice to a deceased friend cannot well be imagined. Hawkins 
adds, ** that he wished well to the argument must be inferred from the 

' It has siaoe bcca paralleled, ia the caie of the Shakespeare MSS. by a yet 
vik imiMMtor. 
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pve&oe, which, indubitably, was written by him." The preface, it is well 
known, was written by Johnson. But if Johnson approved of the argu- 
ment, it was no longer than while he believed it founded in truth. Let 
us advert to his own words in that very preface. ** Among the inquiries 
to which the ardour of criticism has naturally given occasion, none is 
more obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, than a re- 
trospection of the progress of this mighty genius in the construction of 
his work ; a view of the fabrick gradually rising, perhaps from small 
begiimings, till its foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets 
sparkle in the skies; to trace back the structure, through all its 
varieties, to the simplicity of the first plan ; to find what was projected, 
whence the scheme was taken, how it was improved, by what assis- 
tance it was executed, and from what stores the nuterials were col- 
lected ; whether its founder dug them from the quarries of nature, or 
demolished other buildings to embellish his own." These were the 
motives that induced Johnson to assist Lauder with a preface ; and are 
not these the motives of a critic and a scholar ? What reader of taste, 
what man of real knowledge, would not think his time well employed 
in an enquiry so curious, so interesting, and instructive ? If Lauder's 
facts were really true, who would not be glad, without the smallest 
tincture of malevolence, to receive real information? It is painful to 
be thus obliged to vindicate a man who, in his heart, towered above 
the petty arts of fraud and imposition, against an injudicious bio- 
grapher, who undertook to be his editor, and the protector of his 
memory. Another writer. Dr. Towers, in an Essay on the life and 
Character of Dr. Johnson, seems to countenance this calumny. He 
says: "It can hardly be doubted, but that Johnson's aversion to 
Milton's politics was the cause of that alacrity, with which he joined 
with Lauder in his infamous attack on our great epic poet, and which 
induced him to assist in that transaction." These words would seem 
to describe an accomplice, were they not immediately followed by an 
express declaration, that Johnson was " unacquainted wiih the impos- 
ture." Dr. Towers adds, " It seems to have been, by way of making 
some compensation to the memory of Milton, for the share he had in 
the attack of Lauder, that Johnson wrote the prologue, spoken by 
Garrick, at Drury lane theatre, 1750, on the performance of the 
Masque of Comus, for the benefit of Milton's granddaughter." 
Dr. Towers is not free from prejudice ; but, as Shakespeare has it, 
" he begets a temperance, to give it smoothness." He is, therefore, 
entitled to a dispassionate answer. When Johnson wrote the pro- 
logue, it does appear that he was aware of the malignant artifioes 
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practised by Lauder. In the postscript to Johnson's preface, a sub- 
scription is proposed, for relieving the granddaughter of the author of 
Paradise Lost Dr. Towers will agree, that this shows Johnson's 
alacrity in doing good. That alacrity showed itself again, in the 
letter printed in the European Magazine, January, 1785, and there 
said to have appeared originally in the General Advertiser, 4th 
April, 1 750, by which the public were invited to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of paying a just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the 
pleasure of doing good to the living. The letter adds, '' To assist in- 
dustrious indigence, struggling with distress, and debilitated by age, 
is a display of virtue, and an acquisition of happiness and honour. 
Whoever, therefore, would be thought capable of pleasure, in reading 
the works of our incomparable Milton, and not so destitute of grati- 
tude, as to refuse to by out a trifle, in a rational and elegant enter- 
tainment, for the benefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their 
own virtue, the increase of their reputation, and the consciousness of 
doing good, should appear at Drury lane theatre, to-morrow, April 
5, when Comus will be performed, for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, granddaughter to the author, and the only surviving branch 
of his family. Nota ^te, there will be a new prologue on the occa- 
sion, written by the author of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick." 
The man, who had thus exerted himself to serve the granddaughter, 
cannot be supposed to have entertained personal malice to the grand- 
father. It is true, that the malevolence of Lauder, as well as the 
impostures of Archibald Bower, were fully detected by the labours, 
in the cause of truth, of the reverend Dr. Douglas, the late lord bishop 
of Salisbury, 

** Diram qui contudit Hydram, 



Notaque fatali portenta labore lubegit 
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But the pamphlet, entitled, Milton vindicated from the Charge of 
Plagiarism brought against him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder himself 
convicted of several forgeries, and gross impositions on the public, 
by John Douglas, M. A rector of Eaton Constantine, Salop, was not 
published till the year 1751. In that work, p. 77, Dr. Douglas says, 
** It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant and nervous 
writer, whose judicious sentiments, and inimitable style, point out the 
author of Lauder's preface and postscript, will no longer allow a man 
to plume himself with his feathers, who appears so little to have de- 
served his assistance ; an assistance which, I am persuaded, would 
ne\'er have been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of 
those facts, which I have been the instrument of conve)nng to the 
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mag^ne, I am sot die aaduni I fimqr it waa pot in after I had 
0|uitt«d that work ; for I not only <fid not wxite it, bot I do not le- 
member it** As a oricic and a sdialax; Johnson was willing to recehre 
what nomben^ at the time, beOeved to be troe infiamation : when 
h« found that the whole was a faqgerj, he renounced all connexion 
with the author. 

In March, 1751, he felt a serece stroke of affiction in the death 
Arf bin wife. The la^t number of die Rambler, as already men- 
t}Ot>ed, was on the 14th of that moodi. The k»s of Mrs. Johnson 
wn% then approaching, and, probably, was the cause that put an end 
to those admirable periodical eauys^ It appears that she died on the 
i^th of March, in a memorandum, at the foot of the Prayers and 
Meditationft, that is called her Djring Day. She was buried at 
Mfomley, under the care of Dr. Hawkcsworth. Johnson placed a 
lAi'm infttription on her tomb, in which he celebrated her beauty. 
With the ftingularity of his prayen for his deceased wife, from that 
time to the end of his days, the world is sufBdenUy acquainted. On 
KflMer day, a and April, 1764, his memorandum says: ''Thought on 
Tetty, poor dear Tetty 1 with my eyes full Went to church. After 
Aermon I recommended Tetty in a prayer by herself; and my father, 
mother, brother, and Bathurst, in another. I did it only once, so £aur 
an it might he Inwftil for me.** In a prayer, January 23, 1759, the 
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day on which his mother was buried, he commends^ as &r as may be 
lawful, her soul to God, imploring for her whatever is most beneficial 
to her in her present state. In this habit he persevered to the end 
of his days. The reverend Mr. Strahan, the editor of the Prayers and 
Meditations, observes, ** that Johnson, on some occasions, prays that 
the Almighty tftay have had mercy on his wife and Mr. Thrale ; evi- 
dently supposing their sentence to have been already passed in the 
divine mind ; and, by consequence, proving, that he had no belief in 
a state of puigatory, and no reason for praying for the dead that could 
impeach the sincerity of his profession as a protestant" Mr. Strahan 
adds, '* that, in praying for the regretted tenants of the grave, Johnson 
conformed to a practice which has been retained by many learned 
members of the established church, though the liturgy no longer 
admits it, M where the tree faileth^ there it shall he; if our state, at the 
close of life, is to be the measure of our final sentence, then prayers 
for the dead, being visibly fruitless, can be regarded only as the vain 
oblations of superstition. But of all superstitions this, perhaps, is 
one of the least unamiable, and most incident to a good mind. If 
our sensations of kindness be intense, those, whom wc have revered 
and loved, death cannot wholly seclude from our concern. It is true, 
for the reason just mentioned, such evidences of our surviving affec- 
tion may be thought ill judged; but surely they are generous, and 
some natural tenderness is due even to a superstition, which thus 
originates in piety and benevolence." These sentences, extracted 
from the reverend Mr. Strahan's preface, if they are not a full justifi- 
cation, are, at least, a beautiful apology. It will not be improper to 
add what Johnson himself has said on the subject. Being asked by 
Mr. Boswell,' what he thought of purgatory, as believed by the Roman 
catholicks? his answer was, ''It is a very harmless doctrine. They 
are of opinion, that the generality of mankind are neither so obstinately 
wicked, as to deserve everlasting punishment ; nor so good as to 
merit being admitted into the society of blessed spirits ; and, there- 
fore, that God is graciously pleased to allow a middle state, where 
they may be purified by certain degrees of sufiTering. You see there 
as nothing unreasonable in this ; and if it be once established, that 
there are souls in purgatory, it is as proper to pray for them, as for 
our brethren of mankind, who are yet in this life." This was Dr. 
Johnson's guess into futurity; and to guess is the utmost that man 

can do: 

*' Shadows, doodi, and darkneu, rest upon it.** 

' 5^ IJIc, vol. i., |i. 498b— A«/iy«r. 
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guage, that his old friend did not live to see the triumph of his 
labours. In May, 1755, that great work was published. Johnson 
was desirous that it should come from one who had obtained acade- 
mical honours; and for that purpose his friend, the rev. Thos. 
Warton, obtained for hun, in the precedmg month of February, a 
diploma for a master's dq^ree, from the university of Oxford. — 
Garrick^ on the publication of the Dictionary, wrote the following 
lines: 

''Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 

That one English toldier can beat ten <^ France. 

Would we alter the boast, from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still greater, still greater our men. 

In the deep mines of science, though Frenchmen may toil. 

Can their strength be compared to Locke, Newton, or Boyle ? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth aU their powers. 

Their versemen and prosemen, then match them with ours. 

First Shakespeare and Milton, like gods in the fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epic to flight 

In satires, epistles, and odes would they cope ? 

Their numb^ 'retreat before Dryden and Pope. 

And Johnson, well ann'd, like a hero of yore. 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more." 

It is, perhaps, needless to mention, that forty was the number of the 
Frendi academy, at the time when their dictionary was published to 
settle their language. 

In the course of the winter, preceding this grand publication, the 
late earl of Chesterfield gave two essays in die periodical paper, called 
The World, dated November 28, and December 5, 1754, to pre- 
pare the public for so important a work. The original plan, addressed 
to his loidship in the year 1747, is there mentioned, in terms of the 
h^hest praise ; and this was understood, at the time, to be a courtly 
way of soliciting a dedication of the Dictionary to himself. John- 
son treated this civility with disdain. He said to Garrick and others : 
** 1 have sailed a long and painful voyage round die world of die 
English language ; and does he now send out two cockboats to tow 
me into harbour 7" He had said, in the last number of the Rambler, 
** that, having laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, I will not 
now degrade it by the meanness of dedication.^ Such a man, when 
he had finished his Dictionary, ^ not," as he says himself, " in the 
soil obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academick 
bowers^ but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
sonrow, and without the patronage of the great,** was not likely to be 
cam^ by the lure, thrown out by lord Chesterfield. He had, in 
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vain, sought the patronage of that nobleman ; and his pride» exas- 
peiated by disappointment, drew from him the following letter, dated 
in the month of February, 1755. 



•'TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 

OF CHESTERFIELD. 

** My Lord, 

"I have been lately informed, by the proprietors of The 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended 
to the publick, were written by your lordship. To be so distin- 
guished is an honour which, being very little accustomed to favours 
from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

** When, upon some slight encouragement, I first vbited your lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchant- 
ment of your address, and could not forbear to wish, that I might 
boast myself Me vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre;' that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending. But I 
found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had once addressed 
your lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing, 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all 
that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 
be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited in your 
outward room, or was repulsed from your door ; during which time, 
I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is 
useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of pub- 
lication, without one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or 
one smile of &vour. Such treatment I did not expect; for I never 
had a patron before. 

** The shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with love, and found him 
a native of the rocks. 

*' Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed, tilll am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not want it I hope 
it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations, where no , 
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benefit has been received ; or to be unwilling that the publick should 
consider me as owing that to a patron, which providence has enabled 
me to do for mysel£ 

** Having carried on my work, thus far, with so little obligation to 
any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed, though I should 
conclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have been long 
wakened firom that dream of hope, in wliich I once boasted myself, 
with so much exultation, 

"My lord, 

''your lordship's most humble 

" and most obedient servant, 

"Samuel Johnson." 

It is said, upon good authority, that Johnson once received from 
lord Chestorfield the sum of ten pounds. It were to be wbhed that 
the secret had never transpired. It was mean to receive it, and 
meaner to give it It may be imagined, that for Johnson's ferocity, 
as it has been called, there was some foundation in his finances ; 
and, as his Dictionary was brought to a conclusion, that money 
was now to flow in upon him. The reverse was the case. For his 
subsistence, during the progress of the work, he had received, at dif- 
ferent times, the amount of his contract ; and, when his receipts were 
produced to him at a tavern dinner, given by the booksellers, it 
appeared, that he had been paid a hundred pounds and upwards 
more than his due. The author of a book, called Lexiphanes,^ 
written by a Mr. Campbell, a Scotchman, and purser of a man of 
war, endeavoured to blast his laurels, but in vain. The world ap. 
plauded, and Johnson never replied. " Abuse," he said, " is often of 
service: there is nothing so dangerous to an author as silence; his 
name, like a shittlecock, must be beat backward and forward, or it 
falls to the ground." Lexiphanes professed to be an imitation of 
the pleasant manner of Lucian ; but humour was not the talent of 
the writer of Lexiphanes. As Dryden says, " he had too much 
horse-play in his raillery." 

It was in the summer, 1754, that the present writer became 
acquainted with Dr. Johnson. The cause of his first visit is related 
by Mrs. Piozzi, nearly in the following manner : — Mr. Murphy being 
engaged in a periodical paper, the Gray's iim Journal, was at a 
firiend's house in the country, and, not beii^ disposed to lose pleasure 

' Thb work was not puhliihed nndl the year 1767, when Dr. Johoion'i Dic- 
tknaiy was fidly citabliihed inicpotation. 
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for business, wished to content his bookseller by some unstudied 
essay. He, therefore, took up a French Journal Litt^raire, and, 
translating something he liked, sent it away to town. Time, how- 
ever, discovered that he translated from the French, a Rambler, 
which had been taken from the English, without acknowledgment 
Upon this discovery, Mr. Murphy thought it right to make his ex- 
cuses to Dr. Johnson. He went next day, and found him covered 
with soot, like a chimney-sweeper, in a little room, as if he had been 
acting Lungs, in die Alchemist, "making ether." This being told 
by Mr. Murphy, in company, ''Come, come," said Dr. Johnson, ''the 
story is black enough ; but it was a happy day that brought you first 
to my house." After this first visit, the author of this narrative, by 
degrees, grew intimate with Dr. Johnson. The first striking sentence, 
that he heard from him, was in a few days after the publication of 
lord Bolingbroke's posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked him, " If 
he had seen them." "Yes, I have seen them." "What do you 
think of them?" "Think of them!" He made a long pause, and 
then replied: "Think of them! A scoundrel, and a coward! A 
scoundrel, who spent his life in charging a gun against Christianity ; 
and a coward, who was afraid of hearing the report of his own gun ; 
but left half a crown to a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger, after 
his death." His mind, at this time strained, and over-laboured by 
constant exertion, called for an interval of repose and indolence. But 
indolence was the time of danger : it was then that his spirits, not 
employed abroad, turned with inward hostility against himself. His 
reflections on his own life and conduct were always severe; and, 
wishing to be immaculate, he destroyed his own peace by unnecessary 
scruples. He tells us, that when he surveyed his past life, he dis- 
covered nothing but a barren waste of time, with some disorders of 
body, and disturbances of mind, very near to madness. His life, he 
says, from his earliest years, was wasted in a morning bed ; and his 
reigning sin was a general sluggishness, to which he was always in- 
clined, and, in part of his life, almost compelled, by morbid melan- 
choly, and weariness of mind. This was his constitutional malady, 
derived, perhaps, from his father, who was, at times, overcast with a 
gloom that bordered on insanity. When to this it is added, that 
Johnson, about the age of twenty, drew up a description of his infir- 
mities, for Dr. Swinfen, at that time an eminent physician, in Stafford- 
shire; and received an answer to his letter, importing, that the symp- 
toms indicated a future privation of reason ; who can wonder, that he 
was troubled with melancholy, and dejection of spirit? An appie- 
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hendoD of the worst calamity that can befall human nature hung over 
him all theieit of his life, like theiword of the tyiant suspended over 
hii guest. In his uxticth year he had a mind to write the history of 
bis melancholy ; but he desisted, not knowing whether it would not 
too much disturb him. In a Latin poem, however, to which he has 
^efixed. as a title, rNfiei 2EAYT0N, he has left a picture of him- 
self drawn with as much truth, and as firm a hand, as can be seen in 
the portraits of Hogarth, or sir Joshua Reynolds. The learned 
reader will find the original poem in this volume ; and it is hoped, 
that a trarulation, or tather imitation, of so curious s piece, will not 
be improper in this place. 

"KNOW YOURSELF. 
(arm ksvisimc amd knlakgino tub ikclish lexicoh, oa oicnoNAay.) 

" When ScaliEcr, whole yean of labour put. 
Beheld hit UiicoQ complete at Lut, 
And wcuy of hit tub, with wond'rinf ejes, 
Saw, from wordt pil'd on wordi, ■ labric liie, 
Ue cun'd the indiutiy, incrtljr itronj;, 
In cceepini; loil that could periist lo long ) 
And if, eniae'd he :ried, hcav'n meant to ihed 
Iti kecDcrt TcnEeaiice on the {^ill]' head. 
The drodge[7 of wotdi the damn'd irould know, 
Doom'd to mite lexiconi io cndlett woe' 

" Yet, )Poa had came, |[ct»t Eeniui. t« rapmt i 
'Von loit good dayi, that might be beltct spent | ' 
Yott well might erwlge the hourt oTling'ring pain, 
And view your learned labonn with diMlain. 
To 70a were ptea the large expanded mind. 
The lUme of gcniat, and the taite reiin'd, 
Twai yourt, on eagle winp, aloft to mmt, 
And, amidit roUing worldt, ihe great Grtt camt explore i 
To fix iht terai of recorded time, 
And live In er'iy age and ev'ty clime ) 
Record the chlefi, who propt ihdr conotiy'i ante t 
Who feunded empire), and ettabliih'd lawi; 
To leun whate'er the lage, with virtue fraught, 
Whaie'er the mue of moral witdon taught. 
TbeK were yoor quarry | iheK to yoa weic Icnown, 
And the world'i ample volnne was your own. 

" Yet, waia'd by me, ye pigmy wits, beware. 
Hot with immotal Scaliger compare 

' Sec Scallsn^ epigram on thii tnbjcct, (commnalcated, wiUwM doabt, by Dr. 
J<Amm,} GcbL Uag.. 1748, p. 8. 
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For a^ Ihangti bii cumple itrike mjr viev. 
Oh I MH faf Be hii fiMtilepi to punue. 
Whclkcr fiitf natnrc, nnpropitioiu, cold, 
TUi cUf csBpo«ndcd ia ft radcr BMuld ) 
Ot the iImt cnn^it, loii'ting at uj hcur, 
Hs flnm of wit or baej cui impart ; 
Wbalc'v th* puic, lima me no nnmbcn Bow, 
Ko TONn WMm me, and no raptuttt glow. 
A ^ad lilw Scklicet'i, Mpaior uill. 
Mo CiMf could coaquer, do muibrtune cUU. 
nou£h, for the mwe of wordi, hii lutira ikia 
He Mcni'd to quit, "twu but B^ain to mc ; 
To BMunt, once mote, to ibe bii£hl lonite of dkji 
Aod view the wooden of th' ethcKtl wajr. 
Tite lore of fane hit {en'rou* botom Gr'di 
Eoch Kience hul'd him, and csch miue ini[di'd. 
For him Ihc uni of leuning trimm'd the bajrt, 
And natiooi ptw haimooiou* in hi* praiie. 

" M7 talk perfarm'd, and all m]F labonn o'er, 
Foi me what lot hai foitune now in iloie? 
The liulen will locccodi, that wont diieai^ 
The rack of indolence, the iluggiih eaie. 
Care ETowi on cart, and o'er my achine brain 
Black melancholjF poun her morbid train. 
No kind relief, no lenitive at hand, 
I *eek, at midnight ctubi, the *ocial hand ; 
Bm midnight clul 
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While pastionsy enor, phantoms of the bnuo» 
And vain opinions, fill the dark domain ; 
A dreaiy void, where fears, with grief combtn'dv 
Waste all within, and desolate the mind. 

" What then remains? Must I, in slow decline. 
To mnte inglorious ease old age resign ? 
Or, bold ambition kindling in my breast. 
Attempt some ardnons task ? Or, were it best. 
Brooding o*er lexicons to pass the day. 
And in that labour drudge my life away ? " 

Sadi b the picture for which Dr. Johnson sat to himself. He gives 
the prominent features of his character ; his lassitude, his morbid 
melancholyy his love of fame, his dejection, his tavern-parties, and his 
wandering reveries, ** Vacuse mala somnia mentis,** about which so 
much has been written ; all are painted in miniature, but in vivid 
colour^ by his own hand. His idea of writing more dictionaries was 
not merely said in verse. Mr. Hamilton, who was at that time an 
eminent printer, and well acquainted with Dr. Johnson, remembers 
that he engaged in a Commercial Dictionary, and, as appears by 
the receipts in his possession, was paid his price for several sheets ; 
but he soon relinquished the undertaking. It is probable, that he 
found himself not sufficiently versed in that branch of knowledge. 

He was again reduced to the expedient of short compositions, for 
the supply of the day. The writer of thb narrative has now before 
him a letter, in Dr. Johnson's handwriting, which shows the dis- 
tress and melancholy situation of the man, who had written the 
Rambler, and finished the great work of his Dictionary. The 
letter is directed to Mr. Richardson, the author of Clarissa, and is 
as follows ; 

••Sir, 

•• I am obliged to entreat your assistance. I am now under 
an arrest for five pounds eighteen shillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 
I should have received the necessary help in this case, is not at home ; 
and I am afraid of not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be so good as 
to send me this sum, I will very gratefully repay you, and add it 
to all former obligations. I am, sir, 

** Your most obedient, 

**and most humble servant, 
** Samuel Johnson." 

'*Goii^ tqaaic^ i6 March." 
In the margin of this letter, there is a memorandum in these words : 
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''March 16, 1756, sent six guineas. Witness, Wm. RichardsoQ." 
For the honour of an admired writer it is to be regretted* that we do 
not find a more liberal entry. To his friend, in distress, he sent eight 
shillings more than was wanted. Had an incident of this kind 
occurred in one of his romances, Richardson would have known how 
to grace his hero ; but in fictitious scenes, generosity costs the writer 
nothing. 

About this time Johnson contributed several papers to a periodical 
miscellany, called The Visiter, from motives which are highly 
honourable to him, a compassionate regard for the late Mr. Chris- 
topher Smart The criticism on Pope's epitaphs appeared in that 
work. In a short time after, he became a reviewer in the Literary 
magazine, under the auspices of the late Mr. Newbery, a man of a 
projecting head, good taste, and great industry. This employment 
engrossed but little of Johnson's time. He resigned himself to indo- 
lence, took no exercise, rose about two, and then received the visits 
of his friends. Authors, long since forgotten, waited on him, as their 
oracle, and he gave responses in the chair of criticism. He listened 
to the complaints, the schemes, and the hopes and fears of a crowd 
of inferior writers, ''who," he said, in the words of Roger Ascham, 
'* lived fnen knew not haw^ and died obscure^ men marked not wken? 
He believed, that he could give a better history of Grub street than 
any man living. His house was filled with a succession of visiters 
till four or five in the evening. During the whole time he presided 
at his tea-table. Tea was his favourite beverage ; and, when the late 
Jonas Hanway pronounced his anathema against the use of tea, John- 
son rose in defence of his habitual practice, declaring himself ^ in 
that article, a hardened sinner, who had for years diluted his meals 
with the infusion of that fascinating plant ; whose tea-kettle had no 
time to cool ; who, with tea, solaced the midnight hour, and with tea 
welcomed the morning." 

The proposal for a new edition of Shakespeare, which had formeriy 
miscarried, was resumed in the year 1756. The booksellers readily 
agreed to his terms : and subscription-tickets were issued out. For 
undertaking this work, money, he confessed, was the inciting motive. 
His fiiends exerted themselves to promote his interest ; and, in the 
mean time, he engaged in a new periodical production, called The 
Idler. The first number appeared on Saturday, April 15, 1758 ; and 
the last, April 5, 1760. The profits of this work, and the subscrip- 
tions for the new edition of Shakespeare, were the means by which he 
supported himself for four or five years. In 1759, was published 
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Rassdasi Prince of Abissinia. His translation of Lobo's Voyage 
to Abissinia, seems to have pointed out that country for the scene of 
action ; and Rassela Christos, the general of sultan Sequed, men- 
tioned in that work, most probably suggested the name of the prince. 
The author wanted to set out on a journey to Lichfield, in order to 
pay the last offices of filial piety to his mother, who» at the age of 
ninety, was then near her dissolution; but money was necessary. 
Mn Johnston, a bookseller, who has, long since, left off business, gave 
one hundred pounds for the copy. With this supply Johnson set out 
for Lichfield ; but did not arrive in time to dose the eyes of a parent 
whom beloved. He attended the funeral, which, as appears among 
his memorandums, was on the 23rd of January, 1759. 

Johnson now found it necessary to retrench his expenses. He gave 
op his house in Gough square. Mrs. Williams went into lodgings. 
He retired to Gray's inn, and soon removed to chambers in the Inner 
Temple lane, where he lived in poverty, total idleness, and the pride 
of literature : " Magni stat nominis umbra." . Mr.- Fitzherbert, the 
fiither of lord St Helens, the present minister at Madrid, a man dis- 
tinguished, through life, for his benevolence and other amiable 
qualities, used to say, that he paid a morning visit to Johnson, intend- 
ing, from his chambers, to send a letter into the city ; but, to his great 
surprise, he found an author by profession, without pen, ink, or paper. 
The present bishop of Salisbury was s(lso among those who endea- 
voured, by constant attention, to sooth the cares of a mind, which he 
knew to be affiicted with gloomy apprehensions. At one of the parties 
made at his house, Boscovich, the Jesuit, who had then lately intro- 
duced the Newtonian philosophy at Rome, and, after publishing an 
elegant Latin poem on the subject, was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society, was one of the company invited to meet Dr. Johnson. The 
conversation, at first, was mostly in French. Johnson, though 
thoroughly versed in that language, and a professed admirer of 
Boileau and La Bruyire, did not understand its pronunciation, nor 
could he speak it himself with propriety. For the rest of the evening 
the talk was in Latin. Boscovich had a ready current flow of that 
flimsy phraseology, with which a priest may travel through Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. Johnson scorned what he called colloquial 
barbarisms. It was his pride to speak his best He went on, after 
a little practice, with as much Cu:ility as if it was his native tongue. 
One sentence this writer well remembers. Observing that Fontenelle, 
at first, opposed the Newtonian philosophy, and embraced it after- 
waids» his woids were : ** Fontinellos, ni fiUlor, in extrema senectute, 
liiit tiansfiigaad castra Newtoniana." 
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We have now travelled through that part of Dr. Johnson's life, 
which was a perpetual struggle with difficulties. Halcyon days are 
now to open upon him. In the month of May, 1762, his majesty, 
to reward literary merit, signified his pleasure to grant to Johi^on a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year. The earl of Bute was 
minister. Lord Loughborough, who, perhaps, was originally a mover W 
in the business, had authority to mention it. He was well acquainted 
with Johnson ; but, having heard much of his independent spirit, and 
of the downfal of Osborne, the bookseller, he did not know but his 
benevolence might be rewarded with a folio on his head. He desired 
the author of these memoirs to undertake the task. The writer 
thought the opportunity of doing so much good the most happy inci- 
dent in his life. He went, without delay, to the chambers, in the Inner 
Temple lane, which, in fact, were the abode of wretchedness. By 
slow and studied approaches the message was disclosed. Johnson 
made a long pause : he asked if it was seriously intended : befell into 
a profound meditation, and his own definitionof a pensioner occurred 
to him. He was told, '' that he, at least, did not come within the 
definition." He desired to meet next day, and dine at the Mitre 
tavern. At that meeting he gave up all his scruples. On the follow- 
ing day, lord Loughborough conducted him to the earl of Bute. 
The conversation that passed, was, in the evening, related to this 
writer, by Dr. Johnson. He expressed his sense of his majest/s 
bounty, and thought himself the more highly honoured, as the favour 
was not bestowed on him for having dipped his pen in faction. ^ No, • 
suri** said lord Bute, '' it is not offered to you for having dipped your * 
pen in faction, nor with a design that you ever should." Sir John 
Hawkins will have it, that, after this interview, Johnson was often 
pressed to wait on lord Bute, but with a sullen spirit refused to 
comply. However that be, Johnson was never heard to utter a dis- 
respectful word of that nobleman. The writer of this essay rememben 
a circumstance, which may throw some light on this subject* The 
late Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, whom Johnson loved and respected, con- 
tended for the pre-eminence of the Scotch writers ; and Feiguson's 
book on Civil Society, then on the eve of publication, he said, 
would give the laurel to North Britain. '' Alas I what can he do 
upon that subject?" said Johnson: ''Aristotle, Polybius, Grotius, 
Pufiendorf, and Burlamaqui, have reaped in that field before him." 
''He will treat it," said Dr. Rose, ''in a new manner.'' "A new 
manner 1 Buckinger had no hands, and he wrote his name with his 
toes^ at Charing Cross, for half a crown a piece ; that was a new 
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nunDer of writing!" Dr. Rose replied : " If that wiD not satisfy yoa, 
I will name a writer, whom you must allowto be the best in the king- 
dom." "\V\m is that?" " The ead of Bute, when he wrote an 
order for your pension." " There, sir," said Johnson, " you have me 
in the ttnl : to lord Bute I must allow whatever praise you claim for 
liim." Ingratitude was no pan of Johnson's chuacter. 

Being now in the possession of a regular income, Johnson left hii 
dunibers in the Temple, and, once mor^ became master of a house 
in Johnson's court, Fleet street Dr. Levet, his Mend and physician 
in ordinary,' paid his daily visits, with assiduity ; made tea all the 
morning, talked what he had to say, and did not expect an answer. 
Mis. Williams had her apartment in the house, and entertained her 
benefactor with more enlarged conversation. Chymistry was a part 
of Johnson's amusement Fta this love of experimental philosophy, 
sir John Hawkins thinks an apol<^ necessary. He tells us, with 
great gravity, that curiosity was the only object in view ; not an inten- 
tion to grow suddenly rich by the philosopher's stone, or the tnuu- 
mutation of metals. To enlarge this circle, Johnson, once more, had 
recourse to a literary dub. This was at the Turk's head, in Gerard 
street, Soho^ on every Tuesday evening through the year. The 
members were, beudes himself, the right honourable Edmund 
Burke, sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, the late Mr. 
Topham Beauclerc, Mr. Langton, Mr. Chamier, ur J. Hawkins, and 
some others. Johnson's affection for sir Joshua was founded on a 
long acquaintance, and a thorough knowledge of the virtuous and 
amiable qualities of that excellent artist He delighted in the con- 
versation of Mr. Burke. He met him, for the first time, at Mr. 
Ganick's, several years ago. On the next day he said : " I suppose, 
Murphy, you are proud of your countryman : ' Cum talis sit, utinam 
noster esset I'" From that time, his constant observation was, " that 
a man of sense could not meet Mr. Burke, by accident, under a gate- 
way, to avoid a shower, without being convinced, that he was the first 
man in England." Johnson felt not only kindness, but zeal and 
ardour for his friends. He did every thing in his power to advance 
the reputation of Dr. Goldsmith. He loved him, though he knew his 
{tilings, and particularly the leaven of envy, which corroded the mind 
of that elegant writer, and made bim impatient, without disguise, of 
the pnises bestowed on any person whatever. Of this infirmiqr, 
which marited Goldsmith's chancier, Johnson gave a remarkable in- 
stance. It happened that he went with sir Joshua Reyndds and 
■ Set Johun't pocB ott bn dcalk, voL iU., p. 3S& 
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Goldsmith to see the fantoccini, which were exhibited, some years 
ago, in or near the Haymarket. They admired the curious mecha- 
nism by which the puppets were made to walk the stage, draw a chair 
to the table, sit down, write a letter, and perform a variety of other 
actions, with such dexterity, that " though nature's journeymen made 
the men, they imitated humanity," to the astonishment of the spec- 
tator. The entertainment being over, the three friends retired to a 
tavern. Johnson and sir Joshua talked with pleasure of what they 
had seen ; and, says Johnson, in a tone of admiration : ** How the 
little fellow brandished his spontoon ! " " There is nothing in it," re- 
plied Goldsmith, starting up with impatience, ''give me a spontoon; 
I can do it as well myself." 

Enjoying his amusements at his weekly dub, and happy in a state 
of independence, Johnson gained, in the year 1765, another resource^ 
which contributed, more than any thing else, to exempt him from the 
solicitudes of life. He was introduced to the late Mr. Thrale smd his 
frunily. Mrs. Piozzi has related the fact, and it is, therefore, needless 
to repeat it in this place. The author of this narrative looks back 
to the share he had in that business, with self-congratulation, since he 
knows the tenderness which, from that time, soothed Johnson's cares 
at Streatham, and prolonged a valuable life. The subscribers to 
Shakespeare began to despair of ever seeing the promised edition. 
To acquit himself of this obligation, he went to work unwillingly, but 
proceeded with vigour. In the month of October, 1765, Shakespeare 
was published ; and, in a short time after, the university of Dublin 
sent over a diploma, in honourable terms, creating him a doctor of 
laws. Oxford, in eight or ten years afterwards, followed the example ; 
and, till dicn, Johnson never assumed the title of doctor. In 1766, 
his constitution seemed to be in a rapid decline ; and that morbid 
melancholy, which often clouded his understanding, came upon him 
widi a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale paid him a 
yisit in this situation, and found him on his knees, with Dr. Delap, 
the rector of Lewes, in Sussex, beseeching God to continue to him 
die use of his understanding. Mr. Thrale took him to his house at 
Sdcatham, and Johnson, from that time, became a constant resident 
in the family. He went, occasionally, to the club in Gerard street, 
but his head-quarters were fixed at Streatham. An apartment was 
fitted up for him, and the library was greatly enlarged Parties were 
QOQiluitly invited from town ; and Johnson was every day at an ele- 
giuil titble^ with select and polished company. Whatever coukl be 
dmMd by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote the happiness, and esta- 
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blish the health of their guest, was studiously performed from that time 
to the end of Mr. Thrale's life. Johnson accompanied the family, in 
all their summer excursions, to Brighthelmstone, to Wales, smd to* 
Paris. It is but justice to Mr. Thrale to say, that a more ingenious 
fiame of mind no man possessed. His education at Oxford gave him 
the habits of a gentleman ; his amiable temper recommended his 
conversation ; and the goodness of his heart made him a sincere 
fiiend. That he was the patron of Johnson, is an honour to his 
memoxy. 

In petty disputes with contemporary writers, or the wits of the age, 
Johnson was seldom entangled. A single incident of that kind may 
not be unworthy of notice, since it happened with a man of great 
celebrity in his time. A number of friends dined with Garrick on a 
Christmas day. Foote was then in Ireland. It was said, at table, 
that the modem Aristophanes (so Foote was called) had been horse- 
whipped by a Dublin apothecary, for mimicking him on the stage. 
''I wonder,*" said Garrick, ''that any man should show so much 
resentment to Foote ; he has a patent for such liberties ; nobody ever 
thought it worth his while to quarrel with him in London." *' I am 
glad,'' said Johnson, ''to find that the man is rising in the world." 
The expression was afterwards repeated to Foote, who, in return, gave 
out, that he would produce the Caliban of literature on the stage. 
Being informed of this design, Johnson sent word to Foote : " that 
the theatre being intended for the reformation of vice, he would step 
from the boxes on the stage, and correct him before the audience." 
Foote knew the intrepidity of his antagonist, and abandoned the 
design. No ill will ensued. Johnson used to say : "that for broad- 
iaced mirth, Foote had not his equal." 

Dr. Johnson's fame excited the curiosity of the king. His ma- 
jesty expressed a desire to see a man of whom extraordinary things 
were said. Accordingly, the librarian at Buckingham house invited 
Johnson to see that elegant collection of books, at the same time 
giving a hint of what was intended. His majesty entered the room, 
and, among other things, asked the author, " if he meant to give the 
world any more of his compositions ? " Johnson answered : " that he 
thought he had written enough." "And I should think so too," re- 
plied his majesty, " if you had not written so well." 

Though Johnson thought he had written enough, his genius, even 
in spite of bodily sluggishness, could not lie stilL In 1770 we find 
him entering the lists, as a political writer. The flame of ducord that 
biased tfaioa^^iottt the nation, on the expulsion of Mr. \^lkes, and the 
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final determination of the house of commons, that Mr. LuttieU was 
duly elected by two hundred and six votes against eleven hundred 
and forty-three, spread a general spirit of discontent To allay 
the tumult, Dr. Johnson published the False Alarm. Mrs. Piozzi 
informs us, ** that this pamphlet was written at her house, between 
eight o'clock on Wednesday night and twelve on Thursday night* 
This celerity has appeared wonderful to many, and some have 
doubted the truth. It may, however, be placed within the bounds 
of probability. Johnson has observed, that there are different 
methods of composition. Virgil was used to pour out a great number 
of verses in the morning, and pass the day in retrenching the exube- 
rances, and correcting inaccuracies ; and it was Pope's custom to 
write his first thoughts in his first words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, rectify, and refine them. Others employ, at once, memory 
and invention, and, widi little intermediate use of the pen, form and 
polish laige masses by continued meditation, smd write their produc- 
tions only, when, in their opinion, they have completed them. This 
last was Johnson's method. He never took his pen in hand till he 
had well weighed his subject, and grasped, in his mind, the sentiments, 
the train of argument, and the arrangement of the whole. As he often 
thought aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over to himsel£ This may 
account for that rapidity with which, in general, he despatched his 
sheets to the press, without being at the trouble of a fair copy. What- 
ever may be the logic or eloquence of the False Alarm, the house of 
commons have since erased the resolution from the journals. But 
whether they have not left materials for a future controversy may be 
made a question. 

In 1 77 1, he published another tract, on the subject of Falk- 
land islands. The design was to show the impropriety of going to 
war with Spain for an island, thrown aside from human use, stormy in 
winter, and barren in summer. For this work it is apparent, that 
materials were furnished by direction of the minister. 

At the approach of the general election in 1774, he wrote a short 
discourse, called The Patriot, not with any visible application to 
Mr. Wilkes ; but to teach the people to reject the leaders of opposi- 
tion, who called themselves patriots. In 1775, he undertook a 
pamphlet of more importance, namely. Taxation no Tyranny, in 
answer to the Resolutions and Address of the American congress. 
The scope of the argument was, that distant colonies, which had, in 
their assemblies, a legislature of their own, were, notwithstanding, 
liable to be taxed in a British parliament, where they had neither 
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peeiB in one house, nor representatives in the other. He was of 
opinion, that this country was strong enough to enforce obedience. 
** When an Englishman,'* he says, ** is told that the Americans shoot 
up like the hydra, he naturally considers how the hydra was de- 
stroyed.** The event has shown how much he and the minister of 
that day were mistaken. 

The account of the Tour to the Western Islandls of Scotland, 
which was undertaken in the autumn of 1773, in company with Mr. 
Boswell, was not published till some time in the year 1775. This 
book has been variously received ; by some extolled for the elegance 
of the narrative, and the depth of observation on life and manners ; 
by others, as much condemned, as a work of avowed hostility to the 
Scotchnation. Thepraisewas,beyondallquestion,£drlydeserved;and 
the censure, on due examination, will appear hasty and ill-founded. 
That Johnson entertained some prejudices against the Scotch must not 
be dissembled. It is true, as Mr. Boswell says, ** that he thought their 
success in England exceeded their proportion of real merit, and he 
could not but see in them that nationality which no liberal-minded 
Scotsman will deny." The author of these memoirs well remembers, 
that Johnson one day asked him, '' have you observed the difference 
between your own country impudence and Scottish impudence?" 
The answer being the n^;ative : " then I will tell you," said Johnson. 
** The impudence of an Irishman is the impudence of a fly, that buzzes 
about you, and you put it away, but it returns again, and flutters and 
teases you. The impudence of a Scotsman is the impudence of a 
leech, that fixes and sucks your blood." Upon another occasion, 
this writer went with him into the shop of Davies, the bookseller, in 
Russell street, Covent garden. Davies came running to him, almost 
out of breath with joy : ^The Scots gentleman is come, sir; his prin- 
cipal wish is to see you; he is now in the back parlour." ^Well, 
weD, 111 see the gendeman," said Johnson. He walked towards the 
room. Mr. Boswell was the person. The writer followed, with no 
small curionty. ** I find," said Mr. Boswell, ''that I am come to 
London, at a bad time^ when great popular prejudice has gone forth 
against us North Britons ; but, when I am talking to you, I am talk- 
ing to a laxge and liberal mind, and you know that I cannot Ai/p 
€9mmgfrom Seodamdy ^ Sir," said Johnson, ** no more can the rest 
of your countrymen." ^ 

He bad other reasons that helped to alienate him firom the natives 

* For BoswdTf owa sooowit of this introdoctioii, see voL L, pp. 319, saOi— 
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the course of his tour, have been repaid with grateful acknowledg- 
ment, and, generally, with great elegance of expression. His crime , 
iSy that he found the country bare of trees, and he has stated the fact. 
This, Mr. Boswell, in his tour to the Hebrides, has told us, was 
resented, by his countrymen, with anger, inflamed to rancour ; but he 
admits that there are few trees on the east side of Scotland. Mr. 
Pennant, in his tour, says, that, m some parts of the eastern side of 
the country, he saw several large plantations of pine, planted by 
gentlemen near their seats ; and, in this respect, such a laudable spirit 
prevails, that, in another half century, it never shall be said, ** To spy 
the nakedness of the land are you come.** Johnson could not wait 
for that half-century, and, therefore, mentioned things as he found 
them. If, in any thing, he has been mistaken, he has made a fair 
apol(>gy, in the last paragraph of his book, avowing with candour : 
** That he may have been surprised b' modes of life, and appearances 
of nature, that are familiar to men of* wider survey, and more varied 
conversation. Novelty and ignorance must always be reciprocal: 
and he is conscious that his thoughts on national manners, are the 
thoughts of one who has seen but little." 

The poems of Ossian made a part of Johnson's inquiry, during his 
residence in Scotland and the Hebrides. On his return to England, 
November, 1773, ^ storm seemed to be gathering over his head; but . 
the cloud never burst, and the thunder never fell. Ossian, it is well . 
known, was presented to the public, as a translation from the Erse ; 
but that this was a fraud, Johnson declared, without hesitation. " The v 
Erse," he says, ** was always oral only, and never a written language. 
The Welsh and the Irish were more cultivated. In Erse, there 
was in the world not a single manuscripf^ hundred years old. Martin, 
who, in the last century, published an account of the Western Islands, 
mentions Irish, but never Erse manuscripts, to be found in the 
islands in his time. The bards could not read ; if they could, they 
™gh^ probably, have written. But the bard was a barbarian among 
barbarians, and, knowing nothing himself, lived with others that knew 
no more. If there is a manuscript from which the translation was 
made, in what age was it written, and where is it ? If it was collected 
from oral recitation, it could only be in detached parts, and scattered 
fragments : the whole is too long to be remembered. Who put it 
together in its present form ? " For these, and such like reasons, John- 
son calls the whole an imposture. He adds, '' The editor, or author, 
never could show the original, nor can it be shown by any other. To 
levcnge reasonable incredulity, by refusing evidence, is a degree of 
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insolence with which the world is not yet acquainted; and stubborn 
audacity is the last refuge of guilt" This reasoning carries with it 
great weight. It roused the resentment of Mr. Macpherson. He 
sent a threatening letter to the author ; and Johnson answered him 
in the rough phrase of stem defiance. The two heroes frowned at a 
distancci but never came to action. 

In the year i777» the misfortunes of Dr. Dodd excited his com- 
passion. He wrote a speech for that unhappy maUi when called up 
to receive judgment of death ; besides two petitions, one to the 
kingy and another to the queen ; and a sermon to be preached by 
Dodd to the convicts in Newgate. It may appear trifling to add, that, 
about the same time, he wrote a prologue to the comedy of a Woni 
to the Wise, written by Hugh Kelly. The play, some years before, 
had been damned by a party on the first night It was revived for 
the benefit of the author's widow. Mrs. Piozzi relates, that when 
Johnson was rallied for these exertions, so close to one another, his 
answer was, '' When they come to me with a dying parson, and a dead 
stay-maker, what can a man do ? " We come now to the last of his 
literary labours. At the request of the booksellers, he undertook the 
Lives of the Poets. The first publication was in 1779, and the 
whole was completed in 1781. In a memorandum of that year, he 
says, some time in March he finished the Lives of the Poets, which 
he wrote in his usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 
yet working with vigour and haste. In another place, he hopes they 
are written in such a manner, as may tend to the promotion of piety. 
That the history of so many men, who, in their different degrees, 
made themselves conspicuous in their time, was not written recently 
after their deaths, seems to be an omission that does no honour to the 
republic of letters. Their contemporaries, in general, looked on with 
calm indifference, and suffered wit and genius to vanish out of the 
world in total silence, unregarded and unlamented. Was there no 
friend to pay the tribute of a tear ? No just observer of life to record 
the virtues of the deceased ? Was even envy silent ? It seemed to 
have been agreed, that if an author's works survived, the history of 
the man was to give no moral lesson to after-ages. If tradition told 
us that Ben Jonson went to the Devil tavern ; that Shakespeare stole 
deer, and held the stirrup at play-house doors; that Dryden frequented 
Button's coffee-house; curiosity was lulled asleep, and biography 
forgot the best part of her function, which is, to instruct mankind by 
examples taken from the school of life. This task remained for Dr. 
Johnson, when years had rolled away ; when the channels of infonna- 
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tion were, for the most part, choked up, and Ihtle remained besides 
doubtfiil anecdote, uncertain tradition, and vague report 
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Nunc situs infonnis premit et deserta retustas." 



The value of biography has been better understood in other ages, 
and in other countries. Tacitus informs us, that to record the lives 
and characters of illustrious men, was the practice of the Roman 
authors, in the early periods of the republic In France, the example 
has been followed. Fontenelle, D'Alembert, and monsieur Thomas, 
have left models in this kind of composition. They have embalmed 
the dead. But it is true, that they had incitements and advantages, 
even at a distant day, which could not, by any diligence, be obtained 
by Dr. Johnson. The wits of France had ample materials. They 
lived in a nation of critics, who had, at heart, the honour done to their 
countiy by their poets, their heroes, and their philosophers. They 
had, besides, an academy of belles-lettres, where genius was culti- 
vated, refined, and encouraged. They had the tracts, the essays, 
and dissertations, which remain in the memoirs of the academy, 
and they had the speeches of the several members, delivered at their 
first admission toa seatin that learned assembly. In those speeches the 
new academician did ample justice to the memory of his predecessor; 
and though his harangue was decorated with the colours of eloquence, 
and u-as, for that reason, called panegyric, yet, being pronounced 
before qualified judges, who knew the talents, the conduct, and 
morals of the deceased, the speaker could not, with propriety, wander 
into the regions of fiction. The truth was known, before it was 
adorned. The academy saw the marble before the artbt polished it 
But this country has had no academy of literature. The public 
mind, for centuries, has been engrossed by party and faction ; " by the 
madness of many for the gain of a few ; " by civil wars, religious dis- 
sensions, trade and commerce, and the arts of accumulating wealth. 
Amidst such attentions, who can wonder that cold praise has been 
often the only reward of merit? In this country. Dr. Nathaniel 
Hodges, who, like the good bishop of Marseilles, drew purer 
breath amidst the contagion of the plague in London, and, during 
the whole time, continued in the city, administering medical assis- 
tance, was sufiered, as Johnson used to relate, with tears in his eyes, 
to die for debt in a gaol. In this country, the man who brought the 
New river to London, was ruined by that noble project; and, in this 
countiy, Otway died for want, on Tower hill; Butler, the great 
antbor of Hudibiaii whose name can only die with the English 
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language, was left to languish in poverty ; the particulars of his life 
almost unknown, and scarce a vestige of him left, except his immortal 
poem« Had there been an academy of literature, the lives, at 
least, of those celebrated persons, would have been written for the 
benefit of posterity. Swift, it seems, had the idea of such an institu- 
tion, and proposed it to lord Oxford ; but whig and tory were more 
important objects. It is needless to dissemble, that Dr. Johnson, in 
the life of Roscommon, talks of the inutility of such a project 
** In this country," he says, ** an academy could be expected to do 
but little. If an academician's place were profitable, it would be 
given by interest ; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely 
paid, and no man would endure the least disgust Unanimity is im- 
possible, and debate would separate the assembly." To this it may 
be sufficient to answer, tliat the Royal society has not been dissolved 
by sullen disgust ; and the modem academy, at Somerset house, has 
already performed much, and promises more. Unanimity is not ne- 
cessary to such an assembly. On the contrary, by difference of 
opinion, and collision of sentiment, the cause of literature would 
thrive and flourish. The true principles of criticism, the secret of 
fine writing, the investigation of antiquities, and other interesting 
subjects, might occasion a clash of opinions ; but, in that contention, 
truth would receive illustration, and the essays of the several mem- 
bers would supply the memoirs of the academy. '' But," says Dr. 
Johnson, ** suppose the philological decree made and promulgated, 
what would be its authority? In absolute government there is, 
sometimes, a general reverence paid to all that has the sanction of 
ix)wer, the countenance of greatness. How little this is the state of 
our country, needs not to be told. The edicts of an English academy 
would, probably, be read by many, only that they may be sure to dis- 
obey them. The present manners of the nation would deride autho- 
rity, and, therefore, nothing is left, but that every writer should 
criticise himself." This, surely, is not conclusive. It is by the standard 
of the best writers, that every man settles, for himself, his plan of legiti- 
mate composition; and since the authority of superior genius is 
acknowledged, that authority, which the individual obtains, would 
not be lessened by an association with others of distinguished 
ability. It may, therefore, be inferred, that an academy of literature 
would be an establishment highly useful, and an honour to literature. 
In such an institution, profitable places would not be wanted. ** Vatis 
avarus haud facile est animus ; " and the minister, who shall find leisure, 
from party and fietction, to carry such a scheme into execution, will, 
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in all probability, be respected by posterity, as the Maecenas of 
letters. 

We now take leave of Dr. Johnson, as an author. Four volumes of 
his Lives of the Poets were published in 1778, and the work was 
completed in 1781. Should biography fall again into disuse, there 
will not always be a Johnson to look back through a century, and 
give a body of critical and moral instruction. In April, 1781, he lost 
bis firiend Mr. Thrale. His own words, in his diary, will best tell 
that melancholy event ''On Wednesday, the ixth of April, was 
buried my dear friend Mr. Thrale, who died on Wednesday the 4th, 
and with him were buried many of my hopes and pleasures. About 
fivet I think, on Wednesday morning, he expired. I felt almost the 
last flutter of his pulse, atfd looked, for the last time, upon the lace, 
that, for fifteen years before, had never been turned upon me but 
with respect and benignity. Farewell : may God, that delighteth in 
mercy, have had mercy on thee. I had constantly prayed for him 
before his death. The decease of him, from whose friendship I had 
obtained many opportunities of amusement, and to whom I turned 
my thoughts, as to a refuge from misfortunes, has left me heavy. But 
my business is with myself " (vol. iii., p. a 1 1 ). From the close of his kist 
work, the malady that persecuted him through life, came upon him with 
alarming severity, and his constitution declined apace. In 1782, his 
old friend, Levet, expired, without warning and without a groan. 
Events like these reminded Johnson of his own mortality. He con- 
tinued his visits to Mrs. Thrale, at Streatham, to the 7th day of 
October, 1782, when, having first composed a prayer for the happi- 
ness of a family, with whom he had, for many years, enjoyed the plea- 
sures and comforts of life, he removed to his own house in town. He 
sajrs he was up early in the morning, and read fortuitously in the 
Gospel, ^ which was his parting use of the library.'' The merit of 
the family is manifested by the sense he had of it, and we see his 
heart overflowing with gratitude. He leaves the place with regret, 
and ''casts a lingering look behind." 

The few remaining occurrences may be soon despatched. In the 
month of June, 1783, Johnson had a paralytic stroke, which affected 
his speech only. He wrote to Dr. Taylor, of Westminster; and to 
his friend Mr. Allen, the printer, who lived at the next door. Dr. 
Brocklesby arrived in a short time, and by his care, and that of Dr. 
Heberden, Johnson soon recovered. During his iUness, the writer of 
this narrative visited him, and found him reading Dr. Watson's 
Chymistry. Articulating with diflkulty, he said, " From this book, 
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he who knows nothing may learn a great deal ; and he who knows, 
will be pleased to find his knowledge recalled to his mind in a 
manner highly pleasing.'' In the month of August he set out for 
Lichfield, on a visit to Mrs. Lucy Porter, the daughter of his wife by 
her first husband; and, in his way back, paid his respects to Dr. 
Adams, at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died, at his house in Bolt court, in 
the month of September, during his absence. This was another shod: 
to a mind like his, ever agitated by the thoughts of futuri^. The 
contemplation of his own approaching end was constantly before his 
eyes ; and the prospect of death, he declared, was terrible. For many 
years, when he was not disposed to enter into the conversation going 
forward, whoever sat near his chair, might hear him repeating^ fixmi 
Shakespeare, 

" Aye, but to die, and go we know not wheie ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become ' 

A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods " 



And firom Milton, 



*' Who would lose, 



For fear of pain, this intellectual being?** 

By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left in a state of destitution, 
with nobody but Frank, his black servant, to sooth his anxious 
moments. In November, 1783, he was swelled from head to foot 
with a dropsy. Dr. Brocklesby, with that benevolence with which he 
always assists his friends, paid his visits with assiduity. The medicines 
prescribed were so efficacious, that, in a few days, Johnson, while he 
was offering up his prayers, was suddenly obliged to rise, and in the 
course of the day, discharged twenty pints of water. 

Johnson, being eased of his dropsy, began to entertain hopes that 
the vigour of his constitution was not entirely broken. For Uie sake 
of conversing with his friends, he established a conversation club, to 
meet on every Wednesday evening; and, to serve a man whom he 
had known in Mr. Thrale's household for many years, the place was 
fixed at his house, in Essex street, near the Temple. To answer the 
malignant remarks of sir John Hawkins, on this subject, were a 
wretched waste of time. Professing to be Johnson's friend, that bio- 
grapher has raised more objections to his character, than all the 
enemies to that excellent mam Sir John had a root of bitterness that 
** put rancours in the vessel of his peace." Fielding, he saysi was the 
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inventor of a cant phrase, ** Goodness of heart, which means little 
more than the virtue of a horse or a dog." He should have known, 
that kind affections are the essence of virtue : they are the will of God 
implanted in our nature, to aid and strengthen moral obligation ; they 
incite to action : a sense of benevolence is no less necessary than a 
sense of duty. Good affections are an ornament, not only to an 
author, but to his writings. He who shows himself upon a cold scent 
for opportunities to hark and snarl throughout a volume of six 
hundred pages, may, if he will, pretend to moralize ; but goodness 
of heart, or, to use that politer phrase, ** the virtue of a horse or a 
dog,** would redound more to his honour. But sir John is no more : 
our business is with Johnson. The members of his club were respec- 
table for their rank, their talents, and their literature. They attended 
with punctuality till about Midsummer, 1784, when, with some appear- 
ance of h^th, Johnson went into Derbyshire, and thence to Lichfield. 
While he was in that part of the world, his friends, in town, were labour- 
ing for his benefit The air of a more southern climate, they thought, 
might prolong a valuable life. But a pension of three hundred pounds 
a year, was a slender fund for a travelling valetudinarian, and it was 
not then known that he had saved a moderate sum of money. Mr. 
Boswell and sir Joshua Reynolds undertook to solicit the patronage 
of the chancellor. With lord Thurlow, while he was at the bar, 
Johnson was well acquainted. He was often heard to say, " Thurlow 
is a man of such vigour of mind, that I never knew I was to meet him, 
bat— I was going to say, I was afraid, but that would not be true, for 
I never was afraid of any man ; but I never knew that I was to meet 
Thurlow, but I knew I had something to encounter." The chan- 
cellor undertook to recommend Johnson's case ; but without success. 
To protract, if possible, the days of a man, whom he respected, he 
offered to advance the sum of dve hundred pounds. Being informed 
of this at Lichfield, Johnson wrote the following letter : 

''My Lord, 

** After a long, and not inattentive observation of mankind, the 
generonty of your lordship's offer raises in me not less wonder than 
gimtitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive, if 
my condition made it necessary ; for to such a mind who would not 
be proud to own his obligations ? But it has pleased God to restore 
me to so great a measure of health, that, if I should now appropriate 
•o much of a fortune destined to do good, I could not escape from 
myself the charge of advancing a false claim. My journey to the 
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continent, though I once thought it necessary, was never much en- 
couraged by my physicians ; and I was very de^rous that jrour lord- 
ship should be told it, by sir Joshua Reynolds, as an event very 
uncertain; for, if I grew much better, I should not be willing; if 
much worse, I should not be able to migrate. Your lordship was 
first solicited without my knowledge ; but when I was told that you 
were pleased to honour me with your patronage, I did not expect to 
hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have had no long time to brood hopes, 
and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has 
been scarce a disappointment ; and from your lordship's kindness I 
have received a benefit which only men, like you, are able to bestow. 
I shall now live /////// carter, with a higher opinion of my own 

merit 

'' I am, my lord, your lordship's most obliged, 

*' most grateful, and most humble servant, 

"Samuel Johnson." 

•• September, 1784." 

We have, in this instance, the exertion of two congenial minds ; one, 
with a generous impulse, relieving merit in distress ; and the other, by 
gratitude and dignity of sentiment, rising to an equal elevation. 

It seems, however, that greatness of mind is not confined to greatness 
of rank. Dr. Brocklesby was not content tO; assist with his medical 
art ; he resolved to minister to his patient's mind, and pluck from his 
memory the sorrow which the late refusal from a high quxirter might 
occasion. To enable him to visit the south of France, in pursuit of 
health, he offered, from his own funds, an annuity of one hundred 
pounds, payable quarterly. I'his was a sweet oblivious antidote, but 
it was not accepted, for the reasons assigned to the chancellor. The 
proposal, however, will do honour to Dr. Brocklesby, as long as liberal 
sentiment shall be ranked among the social virtues. 

In the month of October, 1784, we find Dr. Johnson corresponding 
with Mr. Nichols, the intelligent compiler of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and, in the languor of sickness, still desirous to contribute 
all in his power to the advancement of science and useful knowledge. 
He says, in a letter to that gentleman, dated Lichfield, October 20, 
that '* he should be glad to give so skilful a lover of antiquities any 
information." He adds, "At Ashbourne, where I had very little 
company, I had the luck to borrow Mr. Bowyer's Life, a book, so full 
of contemporary history, that a literary man must find some of his 
old friends. I thought that I could, now and then, have told you some 
hints worth your notice : we, perhapsy may talk a life over. I hope we 
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shall be much together. You must now be to me what you were be- 
fore, and what dear Mr. Allen was besides. He was taken unexpec- 
tedly away, but, I think, he was a very good man. I have made very 
little progress in recovexy. I am very weak, and very sleepless ; but 
I live on and hope.** 

In that languid condition he arrived, on the i6th of November, at 
his house in Bolt court, there to end his days. He laboured with the 
dropsy and an asthma. He was attended by Dr. Heberden, Dr. 
Warren, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshank, the 
eminent surgeon. Eternity presented to his mind an awful prospect, 
and, with as much virtue as, perhaps, ever is the lot of man, he 
shuddered at the thought of his dissolution. His friends awakened 
the comfortable reflection of a well-spent life; and, as his end drew 
sear, they had the satis&ction of seeing him composed, and even 
cheerful, insomuch that he was able, in the course of his restless nights, 
to make translations of Greek epigrams from the Anthologia ; and to 
compose a Latin epitaph for his father, his mother, and his brother 
Nathaniel He meditated, at the same time, a Latin inscription to 
the memory of Garrick ; but his vigour was exhausted. 

His love of literature was a passion that stuck to his last sand. 
Seven days before his death he wrote the following letter to his 
friend Mr. Nichols : 

••Sir, 

** The late learned Mr. Swinton, of Oxford, having one day 
remarked, that one man, meaning, I suppose, no man but him- 
self^ could assign all the parts of the Ancient Universal History to 
their proper authors, at the request of sir Robert Chambers, or my- 
self, gave the account which I now transmit to you, in his own hand, 
being willing that of so great a work the history should be known, and 
that each writer should receive his due proportion of praise from, 
posterity. 

** I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligence, 
in Mr. Swinton's own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum,^ that the 
veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

** I am, sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.** 

■ It It there depofilcd. 
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Mr. Swinton. 

The History of the Carthaginians. 
— — — — Numidians. 
— ^— — — Mauritanians. 

Gagtttlians. 

Carftmantcs* 
— ^— -^— Melano-Gaetiilians. 

Nigritae. 

-^— ^ Cyrenaica. 

— ^— — Marmarica. 
————— Regio Syrtica. 

Turks, Tartan, and Moguls. 

' Indians. 

— — — ^— — Chinese. 

The Dissertation on the peopling of America. 
The Dissertation on the Independency of the Arabs. 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the Histoiy immediately following. By 
Mr. Sale. 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By Mr. Psalmanazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat. By the same. 

History of the Persians, and the Constantinopolitan Empire. By Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans. By Mr. Bower. ^ 

On the morning of December y. Dr. Johnson requested to see Mr. 
Nichols. A few days before, he had borrowed some of the early 
volumes of the magazine, with a professed intention to point out the 
pieces which he had written in that collection. The books lay on the 
table, with many leaves doubled down, and, in particular, those which 
contained his share in the parliamentary debates. Such was the 
goodness of Johnson's heart, that he then declared, that " those 
debates were the only parts of his writings which gave him any com- 
punction : but that, at the time he wrote them, he had no conception 
that he was imposing upon the world, though they were, frequently, 
written upon very slender materials, and often from none at all, the 

' Before this authentic communication, Mr. Nichols had given, in the volume 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, for 178 1, p. 370, the following account of the Uni- 
versal History. The proposals were published October 6, 1729 ; and the aathocs 
of the first seven volumes were. 

Vol. I. Mr. Sale, translator of the VoL IV. The same as voL iiu • 

Koran. V. Mr. Bower. 

II. George Psalmanazar. VI. Mr. Bower. 

III. George Psalmanazar. Rev. John Swinton. 

Archibald Bower. VII. Mr. Swinton. 

Capuin Shelvock. Mr. Bower. 
Dr. Campbell 
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mere coinage of his own imagination." He added, ** that he never 
wrote any part of his work with equal velocity.'* "Three columns of 
the magazine in an hour," he said, '' was no uncommon effort ; which 
was lister than most persons could have transcribed that quantity. 
In one day, in particular, and that not a very long one, he wrote 
twelve pages, more in quantity than ever he wrote at any other time, 
except in the Life of Savage, of which forty-eight pages, in octavo, 
were the production of one long day, including a part of the 
night" 

In the course of the conversation, he asked whether any of the 
£imily of Faden, the printer, were living. Being told that the geo- 
grapher, near Charing Cross, was Faden's son, he said, after a short 
pause, ''I borrowed a guinea of his father near thirty years ago; be 
so good as to take this, and pay it for me." 

Wishing to discharge every duty, and every obligation, Johnson 
recollected another debt of ten pounds, which he had borrowed from 
his friend, Mr. Hamilton, the printer, about twenty years before. He 
sent the money to Mr. Hamilton, at his house in Bedford row, with 
an apology for the length of time. The reverend Mr. Strahan was 
the bearer of the message, about foiur or five days before Johnson 
breathed his last 

Mr. Sastres, whom Dr. Johnson esteemed and mentioned in his 
will, entered the room, during his illness. Dr. Johnson, as soon as he 
saw him, stretched forth his hand, and, in a tone of lamentation, 
called out, *' Jam moriturus I " But the love of life was still an active 
principle. Feeling himself swelled with the dropsy, he conceived 
that, by incisions in his legs, the water might be discharged. Mr. 
Cruikshank apprehended that a mortification might be the conse- 
quence; but, to appease a distempered fancy, he gently lanced the 
surface. Johnson cried out, '' Deeper, deeper I I want length of life, 
and you are afraid of giving me pain, which I do not value." 

On the 8th of December, the reverend Mr. Strahan drew his will, 
by which, after a few legacies, the residue, amounting to about fifteen 
hundred pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the black servant, for- 
merly consigned to the testator by his friend Dr. Bathurst 

The history of a death-bed is painfuL Mr. Strahan informs us, that 
the strength of religion prevailed against the infirmity of nature; and 
his foreboding dread of the divine justice subsided into a pious trust, 
and humble hope of mercy, at the throne of grace. On Monday, the 
13th day of December, the last of his existence on this side the 
giave^ the desire of life returned with all its former vehemence^ He 
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Still imaginedy that, by puncturing his legs, relief might be obtained 
At eight in the morning he tried the experiment, but no water followed. 
In an hour or two after, he fell into a doze, and about seven in the 
evening expired without a groan. 

On the 20th of the month his remains, with due solemnities, and a 
numerous attendance of his friends, were buried in Westminster 
abbey, near the foot of Shakespeare's monument, and close to the 
grave of the late Mr. Garrick. The funeral service was read by his 
friend. Dr. Taylor. 

A black marble over his grave has the following inscription : 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

obiit XIII die Decembris, 

Anno Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

iEtatis suae lxxv. 

If we now look back, as from an eminence, to view the scenes of 
life, and the literary labours in which Dr. Johnson was engaged, we 
may be able to delineate the features of the man, and to form an 
estimate of his genius. 

As a man, Dr. Johnson stands displayed in open daylight. 
Nothing remains undiscovered. Whatever he said is known ; and 
without allowing him the usual privilege of hazarding sentiments, and 
advancing positions for mere amusement, or the pleasure of discus- 
sion, criticism has endeavoured to make him answerable for what, 
perhaps, he never seriously thought His diary, which has been 
printed, discovers still more. We have before us the very heart of 
the man, with all his inward consciousness ; and yet neither in the 
open paths of life, nor in his secret recesses, has any one vice been 
discovered. We see him reviewing every year of his life, and severely 
censuring himself, for not keeping resolutions, which morbid melan- 
choly, and other bodily infirmities, rendered impracticable. We see 
him, for every little defect, imposing on himself voluntary penance, 
going through the day with only one cup of tea without milk, and to 
the last, amidst paroxysms and remissions of illness, forming plans of 
study and resolutions to mend his life.^ Many of his scruples may 
be called weaknesses ; but they are the weaknesses of a good, a pious, 
and most excellent man. 

His person, it is well known, was large and unwieldy. His nerves 
were affected by that disorder, for which, at two years of age, he was 

* Oa the ittbject of Tolaotaiy pensnce, lee the Rambler, No. iia 
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presaited to the royal touch. His head shook, and involuntary 
motions made it uncertain that his legs and arms would, even at a 
tea-table, remain in their proper place. A person of lord Chester- 
field's delicacy might, in his company, be in a fever. He would, 
sometimes, of his own accord, do things inconsistent with the esta- 
blished modes of behaviour. Sitting at table with the celebrated Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, who exerted herself to circulate the subscription for 
Shakespeare, he took hold of her hand, in the middle of dinner, and 
held it close to his eye, wondering at the delic9cy and whiteness, 
till, with a smile, she asked, ** Will he give it to me again, when he has 
done with it ? ** The exteriors of politeness did not belong to John- 
son. Even that civility, which proceeds, or ought to proceed, from 
the mind, was sometimes violated. His morbid melancholy had an 
effect on his temper; his passions were irritable ; and the pride of 
science, as well as of a fierce independent spirit, inflamed him, on 
some occasions, above all bounds of moderation. Though not 
in the shade of academic bowers, he led a scholastic life ; and the 
habit of pronouncing decisions to his firiends and visitors, gave him a 
dictatorial manner, which was much enforced by a voice naturally 
loud, and often overst.'etched. Metaphysical discussion, moral 
theory, systems of religion, and anecdotes of literature, were his 
favourite topics. General history had little of his regard. Biography 
was his delight The proper study of mankind is man. Sooner 
than hear of the Punic war, he would be rude to the person that in- 
troduced the subject 

Johnson was bom a logician ; one of those, to whom only books 
of logic are said to be of use« In consequence of his skill in that 
art, he loved argumentation. No man thought more profoundly, 
nor with such acute discernment A fallacy could not stand before 
him ; it was sure to be refuted by strength of reasoning, and a pre- 
cision, both in idea and expression, almost unequalled. When he 
chose, by apt illustration, to place the argument of his adversary in a 
ludicrous light, one was almost inclined to think ridicule the test of 
truth. He was surprised to be told, but it is certainly true, that, 
with great powers of mind, wit and humour were his shining talents. 
That he often argued for the sake of triumph over his adversary, 
cannot be dissembled. Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, has been heard to 
tell of a friend of his, who thanked him for introducing him to Dr. 
Johnson, as he had b^n convinced, in the course of a long dispute^ that 
an opinion, which he had embraced as a settled truth, was no betier 
than a vttlfftf error. This being reported to Johnson, ^'Nayy^said he. 
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** do not let him be thankful, for he was right, and I was wrong." 
Like his uncle Andrew, in the ring at Smithiield, Johnson, in a circle 
of disputants, was determined neither to be thrown nor conquered. 
Notwithstanding all his piety, self-government or the command of 
his passions in conversation, does not seem to have been among his 
attainments. Whenever he thought the contention was for supe- 
riority, he has been known to break out with violence, and even fero- 
city. When the fray was over, he generally softened into repentance, 
and, by conciliating measures, took care that no animosity should be 
left rankling in the breast of his antagonist Of this defect he seems 
to have been conscious. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he says, '* Poor 
Baretti I do not quarrel with him ; to neglect him a little will be 
sufficient He means only to be frank, and manly and independent, 
and, perhaps, as you say, a little wise. To be frank, he thinks, is to 
be cynical ; and to be independent, is to be rude. Forgive him, 
dearest lady, the rather, because of his misbehaviour, I am afraid, he 
learned part of me. I hope to set him, hereafter, a better example.** 
For his own intolerant and over-bearing spirit he apologized, by ob- 
serving, that it had done some good ; obscenity and impiety were 
repressed in his company. 

It was late in life, before he had the habit of mixing, otherwise than 
occasionally, with polite company. At Mr. Thrale's he saw a con- 
stant succession of well-accomplished visitors. In that society he 
began to wear off the rugged points of his own character. He saw 
the advantages of mutual civility, and endeavoured to profit by the 
models before him. He aimed at what has been called, by Swift, the 
" lesser morals," and by Cic<^ro, " minores virtutes." His endeavour, 
though new and late, gave pleasure to all his acquaintance. Men were 
glad to see that he was willing to be communicative on equal terms 
and reciprocal complacence. The time was then expected, when he was 
to cease being what George Garrick, brother to the celebrated actor, 
called him, the first time he heard him converse, '*a tremendous 
companion." He certainly wished to be polite, and even thought 
himself so; but his civility still retained something uncouth and 
harsh. His manners took a milder tone, but the endeavour was too 
palpably seen. He laboured even in trifles. He was a giant gaining 
a purchase to lift a feather. 

It is observed, by the younger Pliny, that ** in the confines of virtue 
and great qualities, there are, generally, vices of an opposite nature." 
In Dr. Jolmson not one ingredient can take the name of vice. From 
his attainments in literature, grew the pride of knowledge ; and from 
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his powers of reasoning, the love of disputation and the vain glory of 
superior vigour. His piety, in some instances, bordered on super- 
stition. He was willing to believe in preternatural agency, and 
thought it not more strange, that there diould be evil spirits than 
evil men. Even the question about second sight held him in sus- 
pense. ** Second sight," Mr. Pennant tells us, '* is a power of seeing 
images impressed on the organs of sight, by the power of &ncy ; or on 
the fancy, by the disordered spirits operating on the mind. It is the 
faculty of seeing spectres or visions, which represent an event 
actually passing at a distance, or likely to happen at a future day. In 
1 77 1, a gentleman, the last who was supposed to be possessed of this 
£iailty, had a boat at sea, in a tempestuous night, and, being anxious 
for his freight, suddenly started up, and said his men would be 
drowned, for he had seen them pass before him with wet garments 
and dropping locks. The event corresponded with his disordered 
fancy. And thus," continues Mr. Pennant, " a distempered imagi- 
nation, clouded with anxiety, may make an impression on the spirits; 
as persons, restless, and troubled with indignation, see various forms 
and figures, while they lie awake in bed." This is what Dr. Johnson 
was not willing to reject He wished for some positive proof of com- 
munications with another world. His benevolence embraced the 
whole race of man, and yet was tinctured with particular prejudices. 
He was pleased with the minister in the isle of Skie, and loved him 
so much, that he began to wish him not a presbyterian. To that 
body of dissenters his zeal for the established church, made him, in 
some degree, an adversary ; and his attachment to a mixed and 
limited monarchy, led him to declare open war against what he 
called a sullen republican. He would rather praise a man of Oxford 
than of Cambridge. He disliked a whig, and loved a tory. These 
were the shades of his character, which it has been the business of 
certain party-writers to represent in the darkest colours. 

Since virtue, or moral goodness, consists in a just conformity of our 
actions to the relations, in which we stand to the supreme being 
and to our fellow-creatures, where shall we find a man who has 
been, or endeavoured to be, more diligent in the discharge of those 
essential duties? His first prayer was composed in 1738; he con- 
tinued those fervent ejaculations of piety to the end of his life. In 
his Meditations we see him scrutinizing himself with severity, and 
aiming at perfection unattainable by man. His duty to his neigh- 
bour consisted in universal benevolence, and a constant aim at the 
production of happiness. Who was more sincere and steady in his 
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friendships ? It tuu been said, that there tras no real aflectioit betwea 
him and Garrick. On the part of the latter, there might be some 
conosions of jealousy. The character of Prospero, in the Ram- 
bler, Na 300, was, beyond all question, occasioned by Ganick's 
ostenUtious display of furniture and Dresden china. It was surely 
fair to take, from- this incident, a hint for a moral essay ; and, though 
no more was intended, Gairick, wc are told, remembered it with uo. 
easiness. He was also hurt, that his Lichfield friend did not think so 
highly of his dramatic ait, as the rest of the world. The fact was, 
Johnson could not see the passions, as they rose, and chased one an- 
other, in the varied features of that expressive face ; and, by his own 
manner of reciting verses, which was wonderfully impressive, be 
plainly showed, that he thought, there was too much of artificial tone 
and measured cadence, in the declamation of the theat^ The 
present writer well remembers being in conversation with Dr. John- 
son, near the ude of the scenes, during the tragedy of King Lear : 
when Garrick came off the stage, he said, " You two talk so loud, 
you destroy all my feelings." " Prithee," replied Johnson, " do not 
talk of feelings, Punch has no feelings." This seems to have been 
his settled opinion; admirable as Garrick's imitation of nature 
always was, Johnson thought it no better than mere mimicluy. Yet, 
it is certain, that he esteemed and loved Garrick ; that he dwelt with 
pleasure on his praise ; and used to declare, that he deserved his 
great success, because, on all applications for charity^ he gave more 
than was asked. After Garrick's death, he never talked of him, with- 
out a tear in his eye. He offered, if Mrs. Garrick would desire it 
of him, to be the editor of his works, and the historian of his life. It 
has been mentioned, that, on his death-bed, he thought of writing a 
Latin inscription to the memory of his friend. Numbers are still 
living who know these facts, and still remember, with gratitude, the 
friendship which he showed to them, with unaltered affection, for a 
number of years. His humanity and generouty, in proportion to 
his slender income, were unbounded. It has been truly said, that 
the lame, the blind, and the sorrowful, found, in his house, a sure 
retreat A strict adherence to truth he considered as a sacred obli- 

i! gation, insomuch that, in relating the most minute anecdote, he 

would not allow himself the smallest addition to embellish his story. 

I| I I The late Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnson intimately, observed, 

" that he always talked, as if he was talking upon oath," After a long 
acquaintance with this excellent man, and an attentive retrospect to 
his whole conduct, such ia the tight in whidi be appears to dw 

D D 
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writer of this essay. The following lines of Horace, may be deemed 
Us picture in miniature : 

** Iracnndior est paulo ? minui aptni actttii 
Naribus horuni hominum ? rideri possitt eo quod 
Rttstictui tomo toga defluit, et male laxui 
In pede calceus hanret? At est bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quisqoam x at tibi amicus x at in||;enium ingent 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore." 

** Your friend is passionate, perhaps unfit 
For the brisk petulance of modem wit. 
His hair Ul-cut, his robe, that awkward flows, 
Or his large shoes, to raillery expose' 
The man you love ; yet is he not possess'd 
Of virtues, with which very few are blest ? 
While underneath this rude, uncouth disguise, 
A goiins of extensive knowledge lies." 

Francis's An, book L, sat 3. 

It remains to give a review of Johnson's works ; and this, it i 
imagined, will not be unwelcome to the reader. 

Like Milton and Addison, he seems to have been fond of his Latii 
poetry. Those compositions show, that he was an early scholar; bu 
his verses have not the graceful ease, that gave so much suavity t 
the poems of Addison. The translation of the Messiah labour 
under two disadvantages : it is first to be compared with Pope's ini 
mitable performance, and afterwards with the Pollio of Virgil 1 
may appear trifling to remark, that he has made the letter ^, in th 
word virg9^ long and short in the same line : *' Virgo, virgo pant 
But the translation has great merit, and some admirable lines. I: 
the odes there is a sweet flexibility, particularly — to his worth 
firiend Dr. Lawrence; on himself at the theatre, March 8, 1771 
the ode in the isle of Skie ; and that to Mrs. Thrale from the sam 
place. 

His English poetry is such as leaves room to think, if he had d< 
voted himself to the muses, that he would have been the rival < 
Pope. His first production, in this kind, was London, a poem i 
imitation of the third satire of JuvenaL The vices of the metropol 
are placed in the room of ancient manners. The author had heate 
his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, and, having the skill to polls 
hisnumbers, he became a sharp accuser of the times. The Vanity 
Human Wishes, is an imitation of the tenth satire of the sar 
author. Though it is translated by Dryden, Johnson's imitation 1 
praaches nearest to the spirit of the original The subject is talr 
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from the Alcibiades of Plato, and has an intermixture of the senti- 
ments of Socrates, concerning the object of prayers offered up to the 
deity. The general proposition is, that good and evil are so little 
understood by mankind, that their wishes, when granted, are always 
destructive. This is exemplified in a variety of instances, such as 
riches, state-preferment, eloquence, military glory, long life, and the 
advantages of form and beauty. Juvenal's condusion is worthy of 
a christian poet, and such a pen as Johnson's. ** Let us," he says, 
** leave it to the gods to judge what is fittest for us. Man is dearer 
to his creator than to himsel£ If we must pray for special fiivour, 
let it be for a sound mind in a sound body. Let us pray for fortitude, 
that we may think the labours of Hercules, and all his sufferings, pre- 
ferable to a life of luxury, and the soft repose of Sardanapalus. This 
is a blessing within the reach of every man ; this we can give ourselves. 
It is virtue, and virtue only, that can make us happy.** In the 
translation, the zeal of the christian conspired with the warmth and 
energy of the poet ; but Juvenal is not eclipsed. For the various 
characters in the original, the reader is pleased, in the English poem, 
to meet with cardinal Wolsey, Buckingham stabbed by Felton, lord 
Strafford, Clarendon, Charles the twelfth of Sweden ; and for TuUy 
and Demosthenes, Lydiat, Galileo, and archbishop Laud. It is owing 
to Johnson's delight in biography, that the name of Lydiat is called 
forth from obscurity. It may, therefore, not be useless to tell, that 
Lydiat was a learned divine and mathematician in the beginning of 
the last century. He attacked the doctrine of Aristotle and 
Scaliger, and wrote a number of sermons on the harmony of the 
evangelists. With all his merit, he lay in the prison of Bocardo, at 
Oxford, till bishop Usher, Laud, and others, paid his debts. He 
petitioned Charles the first to be sent to Ethiopia, to procure manu- 
scripts. Having spoken in favour of monarchy and bishops, he was 
plundered by the puritans, and twice carried away, a prisoner, from 
his rectory. He died very poor, in 1646. 

The tragedy of Irene is founded on a passage in Knolles's 
History of the Turks ; an author highly commended in the Rambler, 
No. 122. An incident in the life of Mahomet the great, first 
emperor of the Turks, is the hinge on which the fable is made 
to move. The substance of the story is shortly this: In 1453, 
Mahomet laid siege to Constantinople, and having reduced the place, 
became enamoured of a fair Greek, whose name was Irene. The 
sultan invited her to embrace the law of the prophet, and to grace 
his throne. Enraged at this mtended marriage, the janizaries formed 
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a conspiraqr to dethrone the emperor. To avert the impending 
danger, Mahomet, in a full assembly of the grandees, '* catching 
with one hand,** as Knolles relates, '^ the fair Greek by the hair of her 
head, and drawing his £dchion with the other, he, at one blow, struck off 
her head, to the great terror of them all ; and, ha\ing so done, said unto 
them : ' Now by this, judge whether your emperor is able to bridle his 
affections or not/" The story is simple, and it remained for the 
author to amplify it, with proper episodes, and give it complication 
and variety. The catastrophe is changed, and horror gives place to 
tenor and pity. But, after all, the fable is cold and languid. There 
is not, throughout the piece, a single situation to excite curiosity, 
and raise a conflict of passions. The diction is nervous, rich, and 
elegant; but splendid language, and melodious numbers, will make 
a fine poem — ^not a tragedy. The sentiments are beautiful, always 
happily expressed, but seldom appropriated to the character, and 
generally too philosophic. What Johnson has said of the tragedy of 
Cato, may be applied to Irene: '' It is rather a poem in dialogue 
than a drama ; rather a succession of just sentiments, in elegant lan- 
guage^ than a representation of natural affections. Nothing excites 
or assuages emotion. The events are expected without solicitude, 
and are remembered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no 
care ; we consider not what they are doing, nor what they are suffer- 
ing ; we wish only to know, what they have to say. It is unaffecting 
degance, and chUl philosophy.** The following speech, in the mouth 
of a Turk, who is supposed to have heard of the British constitution, 
has been often selected from the numberless beauties with which 
Irene abounds : 

*' If there be any land, as lame reports, 
Where common laws restrain the prince and subject ; 
A happy land, where circulating power 
Flows through each member of th' embodied state, 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing. 
Her grateful sons shine bright with ev'ry virtue ; 
Untainted with the lust of innovation ; 
Sure, all unite to hold her league of rule. 
Unbroken, as the sacred chain of nature. 
That links the jarring elements in peac^** 

These are British sentiments. Above forty years ago, they found 
an echo in the breast of applauding audiences ; and to this hour they 
are the voice of the people, in defiance of the metaphysics, and the 
limits of certain politidansi who would gladly find their private 
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advantage in the disasters of their country; a race of men, ''quibos 
nulla ex honesto spes.** 

The prologue to Irene is written with elegance, and, in a pecu- 
liar style, shows the literary pride and lofty spirit of the author; 
The epilogue, we are told, in a late publication, was written by sir 
William Yonge. This is a new discovery, but by no means probable. 
When the appendages to a dramatic poformance are not assigned 
to a friend, or an unknown hand, or a person of &shion, they are 
always supposed to be written by the author of the play. It b to be 
wished, however, that the epilogue, in question, could be transferred to 
any other writer. It is the worst jeu d'esprit that ever fell from 
Johnson's pen.^ 

An account of the various pieces contained in this edition, such as 
miscellaneous tracts, and philological dissertations, would lead beyond 
the intended limits of this essay. It will suffice to say, that they are 
the productions of a man, who never wanted decorations of language, 
and always taught his reader to think. The life of the late king of 
Prussia, as far as it extends, is a model of the biographical style. 
The review of the Origin of Evil was, perhaps, written with aspe- 
rity ; but the angry epitaph which it provoked from Soame Jenyns, 
was an ill-timed resentment, unworthy of the genius of that amiable 
author. 

The Rambler may be considered, as Johnson's great work. It 
was the basis of that high reputation, which went on increasing to the 
end of his days. The circulation of those periodical essays was not, 
at first, equal to their merit They had not, like the Spectators, 
the art of charming by variety ; and, indeed, how could it be expected? 
The wits of queen Anne's reign sent their contributions to the 
Spectator; and Johnson stood alone. A stagecoach, says sir 
Richard Steele, must go forward on stated days, whether there are 
passengers or not So it was with the Rambler, every Tuesday 
and Saturday, for two years. In this collection Johnson is the great 
moral teacher of his countrymen ; his essays form a body of ethics ; 
the observations on life and manners, are acute and instructive ; and 
the papers, professedly critical, serve to promote the cause of litera- 
ture. It must, however, be acknowledged, that a settled gloom hangs 
over the author's mind ; and all the essays, except eight or ten, 
coming from the same fountain-head, no wonder that they have the 
raciness of the soil from which they sprang. Of this uniformity 

> This epilogue was vrritten by Sir WiUiam Yonge. See voL L, pp. 151, 153.* 
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Johnson was sensible. He used to say, that if he had joined a friend 
or two, who would have been able to intennix papers of a sprightly 
tum, the collection would have been more miscellaneous, and, by 
oonsequence, more agreeable to the generality of readers. This he 
used to illustrate by repeating two beautiful stanzas from his own ode 
to Cave^ or Sylvanus Urban : 

*' Non ulU miisis pagina gratior, 
Qaam quae teveris ludicra jungere 
Norit, iatigatamque nugis 
UUlibus recreare menteni. 

** Texente nyrophis serta Lyooride, 
Rone raborem sic riola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulget 
/Ethcreis variata fuds.** 

It is remarkable, that the pomp of diction, which has been objected 
to Johnson, was first assumed in the Rambler. His Dictionary 
was going on at the same time, and, in the course of that work, as he 
grew fiuniliar with technical and scholastic words, he thought that the 
bulk of his readers were equally learned ; or, at least, would admire 
the splendour and dignity of the style. And yet it is well known, that 
he praised, in Cowley, the ease and unaffected structure of the sen- 
tences. Cowley may be placed at the head of those who cultivated a 
clear and natural style. Dryden, Tillotson, and sir William Temple 
followed. Addison, Swift, and Pope, with more correctness, carried 
our language well nigh to perfection. Of Addison, Johnson was used 
to say, '^ he b the Raphael of essay writers." How he differed so 
widely from such elegant models, is a problem not to be solved, unless 
it be true^ that he took an early tincture from the writers of the 
last century, particularly sir Thomas Browne. Hence the pecu- 
liarities of his style, new combinations, sentences of an unusual struc- 
ture, and words derived from the learned languages. His own 
account of the matter is : ** When common words were less pleasing 
to the ear, or less distinct in their signification, I fiuniliarized the terms 
of philosophy, by applying them to popular ideas.** But he forgot the 
observatioo of Dryden : ** If too many foreign words are poured in 
upon us, it looks, as if they were designed, not to assist the natives, 
Init to conquer them." There is, it must be admitted, a swell of lan- 
guage, often out of all proportion to the sentiment ; but there is, in 
general, a fulness of mind, and the thought seems to expand with the 
sound of the wofds. Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms 
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ud licentious idioms, he forgot the elq^t nmplicity that distin 
goisbes the writings of Addiion. He had, what Locke calls, a louod 
about view of his subject; and, though he never was tainted, lilu 
many modem wits, with the ambition of shining in paradox, be ma) 
be fairly called an original thinker. His reading was extensive. H( 
treasured in his mind whatever was worthy of notice, but he adde<i 
to it from his own meditatioiL He collected, "quse reconderet, auc 
taque promereL" Addison was not so profound a thinker. He wai 
" bom to write, converse and live with case ; " and he found as earl] 
patron in lord Somen. He depended, however, more upon « fim 
taste than the vigour of his mind. His Ladn poetry shows, that hi 
relished, with a just selection, all the refined and delicate beauties a 
the Roman classics; and, when he cultivated his native language, » 
wonder that he formed that graceful style, which has been so jusd] 
admired; simple, yet elegant ; adorned, yet never over-wrought; rid 
in allusion, yet pure and perspicuous ; correct, without labour ; an( 
though, sometimes, deficient in strength, yet always musical. HL 
essays, in general, are on the sur&ce of life ; if ever original, it wai 
in pieces of humour. Sir Roger dc Coverly, and the tory fox-hunta 
need not to be mentioned. Johnson had a fund of humour, but he dii 
□ot know it ; nor was he willing to descend to the familiar idiom 
and the variety of diction, which that mode of composition required 
The letter, in the Rambler, No. la, from a young girl that wants i 
place, will illustrate this observation. Addison possessed an on 
clouded imagination, alive to the first objects of nature and of an 
He reaches the sublime without any apparent effort. When he tell 
us, " If we consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, tba 
are each of them attended with a different set of planets ; if we stil 
discover new firmaments, and new lights, that are sunk further ii 
those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in a labyrinth 
suns and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and immei) 
sity of nature ; * the ease, with which this passage rises to uoafiecte< 
grandeur, is the secret charm that captivates the reader. Johnson i 
always lofty ; he seems, to use Dryden's phrase, to be '* o'er-inform'i 
with meaning," and his words do not appear to himself adequate t 
his conception. He moves in state, and his periods are alway 
harmonious. His OrienUil Tales are in the true style of easten 
magnificence, and yet none of them are so much admiiedl, as tb 
Viuons of Mirza. In matters of criticism, Johnson is never the ecb 
of preceding writcn. He thinks, and decides, for himselC If w 
except the essays on the Pleasures of Imag nation^ Addison caoiK 
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be called a philosophical critic His moral essays are beautiful ; but 
in that province nothing can exceed the Rambler, though Johnson 
used to say, that the essay on ** the burthens of mankind," (in the 
Spectator, Na 558,) was the most exquisite he had ever read. 
Talking of himself, Johnson said, '* Topham Beauclerk has wit, and 
eveiy thing comes from him with ease ; but when I say a good thing, 
I seem to labour." When we compare him with Addison, the con- 
trast is still stronger : Addison lends grace and ornament to truth ; 
Johnson gives it force and eneigy. Addison makes virtue amiable ; 
Johnson represents it as an awful duty : Addison insinuates him- 
self with an air of modesty ; Johnson commands like a dictator ; 
but a dictator in his splendid robes, not labouring at the plough : 
Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid serenity talking to 
Venus, 

** Vultu, quo codom tcmpestatesque serenat " 

Johnson is Jupiter Tonans: he darts his lightning and rolls his 
thunder, in the cause of virtue and piety. The language seems to 
£dl short of his ideas ; he pours along, familiarizing the terms of philo- 
sophy, with bold inversion}, and sonorous periods; but we may apply 
to him, what Pope has said of Homer : '* It is the sentiment that 
swells and fills out the diction, which rises with it, and forms itself 
about it : like glass in the furnace, which grows to a greater magni- 
tude^ as the breath within is more powerful, and the heat more 
intense." 

It is not the design of this comparison to decide between these two 
eminent writers. In matters of taste every reader will choose for 
himself. Johnson is always profound, and, of course, gives the fatigue 
of thinkingi Addison charms, while he instructs; and writing, as he 
alwajrs doe% a pure, an elegant, and idiomatic style, he may be pro- 
nounced the safest model for imitation. 

The essays written by Johnson in the Adventurer, may be 
called a continuation of the Rambler. The Idler, in order to 
be consistent with the assumed diaracter, is written with abated 
vigour, in a style of ease and unlaboured elegance. It is the Odyssey, 
after the Iliad. Intense thinking would not become the Idler. 
The first number presents a well-drawn portrait of an Idler, and from 
that character no deviation could be made. Accordingly, Johnson 
forgets his austere manner, and plays us into sense. He still con* 
tbues his lectures on human life, but he adverts to common occur- 
itnoes^ and is often content with the topic of the day. An advertise- 
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Oi any suusctiucni wnier. 1 1 
cluscil, after observing, that the author's mother bt 
13rd of January, 1759, there is an admirable pa] 
that event, on Saturday, the 37th of the same moi 
reader, if he pleases, may compare it with another 
Rambler, Na 54, on the coavictioa that rushes o 
bed of a dying friend. 

■ "Rasselas," lays sir John Hawkins, "is a apt 
guage scarcely to be paralleled ; it is written in a 
degree of immaculate purity, and dispbys the wh< 
eloquence." One cannot but smile at this eno 
is, undoubtedly, both elegant and sublime. It it 
life, displayed, it must be owned, in gloomy coloi 
natural melancholy, depressed, at the time, by tlu 
solution of his mother, darkened the picture. A 
keep curiosity awake by the artifice of unexpected 
the design of a mind pregnant with better things 
the heads of the chapters, will frnd, that ititnotaco 
that invites him forward, but a discussion of inte 
reflections on human life ; the history of Imtac, thi 
a dissertation upon poetrj' ; the character of a wiia 
who discourses, with energy, on the government of 
on a sudden, when death deprives him of his daugl 
maxims ot wisdom, and the eloquence that adorn 
to the stroke of affliction, with all the vehemenc 
anguish. It is by pictures of life, and profound mo 
expectation is engaged, and gratilied throughout tb 
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the cause of madness, and the dangerous prevalence of imagination,* 
till, in dme^ some particular train of ideas fixes the attention, and the 
mind recurs constantly to the favourite conception, is carried on in 
a strain of acute observation ; but it leaves us room to think, that the 
author was transcribing from his own apprehensions. The discourse 
on the nature of the soul, gives us all that philosophy knows, not 
without a tincture of superstition. It is remarkable, that the vanity 
of human pursuits was, about the same time, the subject that em- 
ployed both Johnson and Voltaire ; but Candide is the work of a 
lively imagination; and Rasselas, with all its splendour of elo- 
quence, exhibits a gloomy picture. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that the world has known the weeping, as well as the laughing 
philosopher. 

The Dictionary does not properly hl\ within the province of 
this essay. The preface, however, will be found in this edition. He 
who reads the close of it, without acknowledging the force of the 
pathetic and sublime, must have more insensibility in his composi- 
tion, than usually falls to the share of a man. The work itself, 
though, in some instances, abuse has been loud, and, in others, 
malice has endeavoured to undermine its fame, still remains the 
Mount Atlas of English literature. 

** Though storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, . 
It stands unmov'd, and glories in its heijB;ht*' 

That Johnson was eminently qualified for the office of a commen- 
tator on Shakespeare, no man can doubt ; but it was an office which 
he never cordially embraced. The public expected more than he had 
diligence to perform ; and yet his edition has been the ground, on 
which every subsequent commentator has chosen to build. One 
note, for its singularity, may be thought worthy q( notice in this 
place. Hamlet says, '' For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god-kissing carrion.** In this Warburton discovered the 
origin of evil. Hamlet, he says, breaks off in the middle of the sen- 
tence ; but the learned commentator knows what he was going to 
say, and, being unwilling to keep the secret, he goes on in a train of 
philosophical reasoning, that leaves the reader in astonishment. 
Johnson, with true piety, adopts the fanciful hypothesis, declaring it 
to be a noble emendation, which almost sets the cridc on a level 
with the authoR The general observations at the end of the several 
plays^ and the pre&ce, will be found in this edition. The former, 
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with great elegance and precision, give a summary view of each 
drama. The preface is a tract of great erudition and philosophical 
criticism. 

Johnson's political pamphlets, whatever was his motive for writing 
them, whether gratitude for his pension, or the solicitation of men in 
power, did not support the cause for which they were undertaken. 
They are written in a style truly harmonious, and with his usual dig- 
nity of language. When it is said that he advanced positions repug- 
nant to the ** common rights of mankind," the virulence of party may 
be suspected. It is, perhaps, true, that in the clamour, raised 
throughout the kingdom, Johnson overheated his mind ; but he was 
a friend to the rights of man, and he was greatly superior to the 
littleness of spirit, that might incline him to advance what he did not 
think and firmly believe. In the False Alarm, though many of the 
most eminent men in the kingdom concurred in petitions to the 
throne, yet Johnson, having well surveyed the mass of the people, 
has given, with great humour, and no less truth, what may be called, 
** the birth, parentage, and education of a remonstrance." On the 
subject of Falkland's islands, the fine dissuasive from too hastily in- 
volving the world in the calamities of war, hiust extort applause even 
from the party that wished, at that time, for scenes of tumult and 
commotion. It was in the same pamphlet, that Johnson offered 
battle to Junius, a writer, who, by the uncommon elegance of his 
style, charmed every reader, though his object was to inflame the 
nation in favour of a faction. Junius fought in the dark ; he saw his 
enemy, and had his full blow; while he himself remained safe in 
obscurity. ** But let us not," said Johnson, '' mistake the venom of 
the shaft, for the vigour of the bow." The keen invective which he 
published, on that occasion, promised a paper war between two com- 
batants, who knew the use of their weapons. A battle between 4hem 
was as eagerly expected, as between Mendoza and Big Ben. But 
JuniuSi whatever was his reason, never returned to the field. He laid 
down his arms, and has, ever since, remained as secret as the man in 
the mask, in Voltaire's history. 

The account of his journey to the Hebrides, or western isles of 
Scodand, is a model for such as shall, hereafter, relate their travels. 
Hie author did not visit that part of the world in the character of an 
r, to amuse us with wonders taken from the dark and fabu* 
1; nor, as a mathematician, to measure a degree, and settle 
and latitude of the several blands. Those, who ex- 
■di inforo^ation, expected what was never intended. ** In 
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eveiy work regard the writer's end." Johnson went to see men and 
manners, modes of life^ and the progress of civilization* His re- 
marks are so artfully blended with the rapidity and elegance of his 
narrative, that the reader is inclined to wish, as Johnson did, with 
regard to Gray, that ** to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more 
of his employment'' 

As to Johnson's Parliamentaiy Debates, nothing, with propriety, 
can be said in this place. They are collected, in two volumes, by 
Mr. Stockdale, and the flow of eloquence which runs through the 
several speeches, is sufficiently known. 

It will not be useless to mention two more volumes, which may 
form a proper supplement to this edition.^ They contain a set of 
sermons, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D. The reverend 
Mr. Hayes, who ushered these discourses into the world, has not 
given them, as the composition of Dr. Taylor. All he could say for 
his departed friend was, that he left them, in silence, among his 
papers. Mr. Hayes knew them to be the production of a superior 
mind ; and the writer of these memoirs owes it to the candour of that 
elegant scholar, that he is now warranted to give an additional proof 
of Johnson's ardour in the cause of piety, and every moral duty. 
The last discourse in the collection was intended to be delivered by 
Dr. Taylor, at the funeral of Johnson's wife ; but that reverend gentle- 
man declined the office, because, as he told Mr. Hayes, the praise of 
the deceased was too much amplified. He, who reads the piece, will 
find it a beautiful moral lesson, written with temper, and nowhere 
overcharged with ambitious ornaments. The rest of the discourses 
were the fund, which Dr. Taylor, from time to time, carried with him 
to his pulpit He had the largest btUi in England, and some of the 
best sermons. 

We come now to the lives of the Poets, a work undertaken at 
the age of seventy, yet, the most brilliant, and, certainly, the most 
popular, of all our author's writings. For this performance he needed 
little preparation. Attentive always to the history of letters, and, by 
his own natural bias, fond of biography, he was the more willing to em- 
brace the proposition of the booksellers. He was versed in the 
whole body of English poetry, and his rules of criticism were settled 
with precision. The dissertation, in the life of Cowley, on the meta- 
physeal poets of the last century, has the attraction of novelty, as 
wdl as sound observation. The writers, who foltowed Dr. Donne, 

' * ThbcMay waspidixedby MorphytohUedkumofJahiiiOo'sworki,!^^ 
1793.— iV*ter. 
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went in quest of lomeibing better thu truth and nature; . 
uys, in Don Quixote^ tbejr wanted better bread than u i 
wheat They took pains to bewilder themselves, and were 
for no other purpose than to eir. In Johnson's review ol 
works, U/K wit it detected in all its slupcs, and the Gothi 
glittering conceits, and &r-fetcbcd allusions, is exploded, i 
hoped, to revive again. 

An author who has published hii obaervatiMU on tfat 
Writings of Dr. Johnson, speaking of the lives of the P 
*' These compositions, abounding in strong and acute rei 
with nuujr fine, and even sublime, passages, have, nnqui 
great merit ; but, if they be regarded, merely as contain 
tions of the lives, delineations of the characters, and ttricti 
several authors, they are Ui from being always to be dept 
He adds : " The characters are sometimet partial, and thet 
times, too much malignity of misrepresentation, to irtticl 
may be joined no inconsiderable portion c^ erroneous 
The several clauses of this censure deserve to be answere 
as the limits of this essay will permit. 

In the first place, the facts are related upon the best in 
and the best vouchers that could be gleaned, after a gre: 
time. Probability was to be inferred from such material: 
be procured, and no man better understood the nature of 
evidence than Dr. Johnson ; no man was more relij 
observer of truth. If his history is anywhere defective, 
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be adopted by men of lively fancy. With regard to Gray, when he 
condemns the apostrophei in which &ther Thames is desired to tell 
who drives the hoop, or tosses the ball, and then adds, that father 
Thames had no better means of knowing than himself; when he 
compares the abrupt beginning of the first stanza of the bard, to the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong, ^ Is there ever a man in all Scotland ;" 
there are, perhaps, few friends of Johnson, who would not wish to 
blot out both the passages. 

It may be questioned, whether the remarks on Pope's Essay on 
Man can be received, without great caution. It has been already 
mentioned, that Crousaz, a professor in .Switzerland, eminent for his 
Treatise of Logic, started up a professed enemy to that poem. 
Johnson says, ^'his mind was one of those, in which philosophy and 
piety are happily united. He looked, with distrust, upon all meta- 
physical systems of theology, and was persuaded, that the positions 
of Pope were intended to draw mankind away from revelation, and 
to represent the whole course of things, as a necessary concatenation 
of indissoluble fisttality." This is not the place for a controversy about 
the Leibnitzian system. Warburton, with all the powers of his large 
and comprehensive mind, published a vindication of Pope ; and yet 
Johnson says, that, ** in many passages, a religious eye may easily 
discover expressions not very &vourable to morals, or to liberty." 
This sentence is severe, and, perhaps, dogmatical Crousaz wrote 
an Examen of the Essay on Man, and, afterwards, a commentary 
on every remarkable passage ; and, though it now appears, that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter translated the foreign critic, yet it is certain, that 
Johnson encouraged the work, and, perhaps, imbibed those early pre- 
judices, which adhered to him to the end of his life. He shuddered ' 
at the idea of irreligion. Hence, we are told, in the life of Pope, 
** Never were penury of knowledge, and vulgarity of sentiment, so 
happily disguised ; Pope, in the chair of wisdom, tells much that 
every man knows, and much that he did not know himself; and gives 
us comfort in the poation, that though man's a fool, yet God is wise ; 
that human advantages are unstable ; that our true honour is, not to 
have a great part, but to act it well ; that virtue only is our own, and 
that happiness is always in our power." The reader, when he meets 
all this in its new array, no longer knows the talk of his mother and 
his nurse. But, may it not be said, that every system of ethics must, 
or ought, to terminate, in plain and general maxims for the use of 
life ? and, though in such axioms no discovery is made, does not the 
beauty of the moral theory consist in the premisesi and the chain of 
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Brumoy says, Pascal, from his iii£uiC7, §dz hnnsdf a geometrician ; 
and Vandj^e, in like manner, was a painler. Shakespeare, who» of 
all poets, had the deepest insight into hmnan natme, was aware of a 
prevailing bias in the opeiations of ererj mind. By him we are 
told, ** Masterless passion swajs us to the mood of what it likes or 
loathes." 

It remains to inquire, whether, in the lives before us, die rharartets 
are partial, and too often drawn with malignity of misrepresentation? 
To prove this, it is alleged, that Johnson has misrepresented the cir- 
cumstances relative to the translation of the first Iliad, and maliciously 
ascribed that performance to Addison, instead of Tickdl, with too 
much reliance on the testimony of Pope, taken from the account in 
the papers left by Mr. Spence. For the refutation of the £dlacy 
imputed to Addison, we are referred to a note in tHe Biographia 
Britannica, written by the late judge Blackstone, who, it is said, ex- 
amined the whole matter with accuracy, and found, that the first 
regular statement of the accusation against Addison, was published 
by Ruffheady in his life of Pope, from the materials which he 
received from Dr. Warburton. But, with all due deference to the 
learned judge, whose talents deserve all praise, this account is by no 
means accurate. 

Sir Richard Steele, in a dedication of the comedy of the Dnunmer, 
to Mr. Congreve, gave the first insight into that business. He says, 
m a ityl« of anger and resentment : '* If that gentleman (Mr. Tickell) 
dunks himself injured, I will allow I have wronged him upon this 
that, if the reputed translator of the first book of Homer shall 
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please to give us another book, there shall appear another good 
judge in poetry, besides Mr. Alexander Pope, who shall like it" 
The authority of Steele outweighs all opinions, founded on vain 
oonjectuxe, and, indeed, seems to be decisive, since we do not find 
that Tickell, though warmly pressed, thought proper to vindicate 
himM flf) 

But the giand proof of Johnson's malignity, is the manner in which 
he has treated the character and conduct of Milton. To enforce this 
chaige has wearied sophistry, and exhausted the invention of a 
party. What they cannot deny, they palliate; what they cannot 
prove, they say is probable. But why all this rage against Dr. John- 
ion ? Addison, before him, had said of Milton : 

** Oh ! had the poet ne'er profan'd his pen, 
To Yarnish o'er the guUt of faithless men 1 " 

And had not Johnson an equal right to avow his sentiments ? Do his 
enemies claim a privilege to abuse whatever b valuable to English- 
men, either in church or state ? and must the liberty of unlicensed 
printing be denied to the mends of the British constitution ? 

It is unnecessary to pursue the argument through all its artifices, 
since, dismantled of ornament and seducing language, the plain truth 
may be stated in a narrow compass. Johnson knew that Milton was 
a republican : he says, ** an acrimonious and surly republican, for 
whidi it is not known that he gave any better reason, than that a 
popular government was the most frugal; for the trappings of a 
monarchy would set up an ordinary commonwealth." Johnson knew 
that Milton talked aloud '' of the danger of re-admitting kingship in 
this nation ;" and when Milton adds, '' that a commonwealth was 
commended, or rather enjoined, by our Saviour himself, to all chris- 
tians, not without a remarkable disallowance, and the brand of gen- 
tilism upon kingship," Johnson thought him no better than a wild 
enthusiast He knew, as well as Milton, *' that the happiness of a 
nation must needs be firmest and certainest in a full and free council 
of their own electing, where no single person, but reason only, sways ; ** 
but the example of all the republicks, recorded in the annals of mankind, 
gave him no room to hope, that reason only would be heard. He 
knew, that the republican form of government, having little or no 
complication, and no consonance of parts, by a nice mechanbm 
forming a regular whole, was too simple to be beautiful, even in 
theory. In practice it, perhaps, never existed. In its most flourish- 
ing states at Athens, Rome, and Carthage, it was a constant scene of 
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tumult and commotioD. From the mbdiiefs of a wild 
the progreu bu ever been to the dominioa of ta orino 
the word arittocncy, (ually includn the boldest and moi 
citiieiu, who rbe by their crimes and call themselves the '. 
the state By intrigue, by atbal, and faction, a peniiciou 
is sure to luoceed, and end, at Ust, in the tyranny of a s 
Tadtus, the great master of political wisdom, saw, under 
authority of .kin^ nobles, and people, a better fonn of f 
than Milton's boasted republick; and what Tacitus admirC' 
but despaired of enjoying, Johnson saw established in tb 
He knew that it had been overturned by the rage of fn 
but he knew that, after the iron rod of Cromwell's usui 
constitution was once more restored to its first principles, 
was established, and this countiy was r^enerated. It 
nerated a second time, at the revolution : the rights of 
then defined, lod the blessings of good order, and dvil li 
been ever since diffused through the whole community. 

ITie peace and happiness of sode^ were what Dr. John 
hearL He knew that Milton called his defence of the i 
defence of the people of England; but, however glosse 
nished, he thought it an apology for murder. Had the 
under a show of liberty, brought their king to the scaffold, 
their subsequent conduct, that the public good inspired th 
tlie end might have given some sanction to the means; I 
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countiy enslaved ; he struck the blow for freedom, and he died with ' 
honour in the cause. Had he lived to be a secretary under Tiberius, 
what would now be said of his memory? 

But still, it seems, the prostitution with which Milton is charged, 
nnce it cannot be defended, is to be retorted on the character of 
Johnson. For this purpose, a book has been published, called Re- 
marks on Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton ; to which are added, Milton's 
Tractate of Education, and Areopagitica. In this laboured tract 
we are told, *^ There is one performance, ascribed to the pen of the 
Doctor, where the prostitution is of so singular a nature, that it 
would be difficult to select an adequate motive/or it, out of the moun- 
tainous heap of conjectural causes of human passions, or human 
caprice. It is the speech of the late unhappy Dr. William Dodd, 
when he was about to hear the sentence of the law pronounced upon 
him, in consequence of an indictment for forgery. The voice .of the 
public has given the honour of manufacturing this speech to Dr. 
Johnson ; and the style, and configuration of the speech itself, con- 
firm the imputation. But it is hardly possible to divine what could 
be his motive for accepting the office. A man, to express the precise 
state of mind of another, about to be destined to an ignominious 
death, for a capital crime, should, one would imagine, have some 
consciousness, Uiat he himself had incurred some guilt of the same 
kind." In all the schools of sophistry, is there to be found so vile an 
argument ? In the purlieus of Grub street, is there such another 
mouthful of dirt ? In the whole quiver of malice, is there so en- 
venomed a shaft? 

After this, it is to be hoped, that a certain class of men will talk no 
more of Johnson's malignity. Hie last apology for Milton is, that he 
acted according to his principles. But Johnson thought those prin- 
ciples detestable ; pernicious to the constitution, in church and state, 
destructive of the peace of society, and hostile to the great fabric of 
civil policy, which the wisdom of ages has taught every Briton to 
revere, to love, and cherish. He reckoned Milton in that class of 
men, of whom the Roman historian says, when they want, by a 
sudden convulsion, to overturn the government, they roar and clamour 
for liberty ; if they succeed, they destroy liberty itself : '' Ut imperium 
cvertant, libertatem praeferunt; si perverterint, libertatem ipsam 
aggredientur." Such were the sentiments of Dr. Johnson ; and it 
may be asked, in the language of Bolingbroke, ** Are these sentiments, 
which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any circumstances, in any 
situation, ought to be ashamed, or afraid to avow ?" Johnson has done 
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ample justice to Milton's poetry : the criticism on Paradise IM 
is a sublime composition. Had he thought the author as good 
and pious a citizen as Dr. Watts, he would have been ready* notwtt- 
standing his nonconformity, to do equal honour to the memory of As 
man. 

It is now time to close this essay, which the author fears has beea 
drawn too much into length. In the progress of the work, fedle 
as it may be, he thought himself performing the last humai 
office to the memory of a friend, whom he loved, esteemed, ud 
honoured : 

" His saltern aocumulem donis, et fungnr inani 
Manere." 

The author of these memoirs has been anxious to give the featmcs 
of the man, and the true character of the author. He has not wd* 
fered the hand of partiality to colour his excellencies with too miieh 
warmth ; nor has he endeavoured to throw his singularities too modi 
into the shade. Dr. Johnson's failings may well be forgiven, for tihe 
sake of his virtues. His defects were spots in the sun. His {Me^, 
his kind affections, and the goodness of his heart, present an exam^ 
worthy of imitation. His works still remain a monument of genius 
and of learning. Had he written nothing but what is contained in 
this edition of his works (Lond. 1792), the quantity shows a life 
spent in study and meditation. If to this be added, the labour of 
his Dictionary, and other various productions, it may be hSxt/ 
allowed, as he used to say of himself, that he has written his shave. 
In the volumes here presented to the public (Murphy's edition of 
Johnson's works) the reader will find a perpetual source of pU 
and instruction. With due precautions, authors may leam to 
their style with elegance, harmony, and precision ; they may be taa|^ 
to think with vigour and perspicuity ; and, to crown the whole, bf a 
diligent attention to these books, all may advance in virtue* 
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ACTION in the pulpit, 329» 232. 
Addison, Johnson's commendation 

of, 76 ; iho%^ fewer of Milton's ex* 

cellencies than Johnson, but fewer de- 
fects, 19a 
Adventurer, The, Johnson ¥rrites, 137. 
Anacreon's Dove, translated, 2a 
American politics, Dr. Thomas Camp* 

bell on, 238. 
Anderson's Life of Johnson annotated 

by Buhop Percy, 211. 
Anecdotes of Johnson by Mrs. Pioui, 

1-113. 
Anne, Queen, touches Johnson, 8. 
Apophthc£;ms by Johnson, from Haw* 

kins, 115-128W 
Arithmetic resorted to by Johnson to 

steady his mind, 33. 
Attorney. Johnson's sarcasm against 

one, Id. 
Authors, Johnson's assistance to, 47, 

48. 
Ascham, Roger, quoted, 94. 
Aston, Molly, 61, 63. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, Burke and John* 

son's opinion of, 335. 
Ball, a, at Spring Gardens, the belles 

of the season described, 251. 
Bangor. The beauty of its position, 

219; Cathedral of, 22a 
Barber, Francis, 80, 81 ; Johnson's care 

not to hurt his feelings, 96. 
Barbauld, Mrs., la 
Baretti, described by Campbell, 229; a 

*' mortal foe " of BosweU's, 238. • 
Barnard, Dr., does justice to Johnson's 

good breeding, 17 ; Johnson's nide* 



ness to, 3x8 ; and apology, ikui. ; 

verses on the occasion, 3x8-3aa 
Boskerville, the printer, 253. 
Bath and its beauties, 251, 252. 
Bathurst, "dear, dear," 11 ; a good 

hater, 35. 
Beauclerc, Topham, agreeable without 

effort, 71 ; Johnson on, 408. 
Belief and opinion not to be confounded, 

73. 
Belles of the season, in 1775, 251. 

Benevolence, Johnson's, 35, 322. 

Biographer, Who will be my? says 

Johnson, 15. 
Biographical Sketch of Johnson, by T. 

Tyem, I7I-I93* 
Birmingham, Dr. Campbell visits, 221. 
Birthday party in honour of Johnson 

and Miss Thrale, 8a 
Blenheim Park, 223. 
Blinking Sam, Johnson protests against 

being handed down to posterity as, 

93. 
Bonduca, Garrick's unsuccessful epi* 

logue to, 28a 

Bolingbrokc^ " loaded a blunderbuss 
against religion and left a scouDdrd 
to pull the trigger," X27. 

Books, for children, 10; we should have 
them about us, 23 ; those we can carry 
to the fire are most useful, 117. 

Boothby, Miss Hill, Johnson's admira- 
tion and regard for, 62, 63 { her letters 
to Johnson, 131-167; her death, 166. 

Boswell, mentioned by Dr. Campbell, 
244; Johnson says be asks too many 
questions, 245 ; his Life of JohnaoBt 
303. 
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Boulter, Bishop, lines in memory of, re- 
peated by Johnion, 311. 

Braganza, poformanoe of, 334; a one- 

: sided play, 239. 

Brocklesby, Dr., his advice to Johnson, 
188 ; his generous kindness to John- 
son* 393- 

Browne, Hawkins, the most delightful 

cotoTerser Johnson ever met, 67. 
— Sir William, his clever retort on 

Johnson, 18. 
Bnice^ the Abyssinian traveller, laa, 

348^ 

Burke, Edmund, his famous speech in 
Parliament, 19 ; Johnson's favourite 
saying about him, 80; " Burke in a 
bag,- 9«. 

Bumey, Fanny, Extracts from her Diary 
con c erning Johnson, 279-302; meets 
Johnson, 279; her dress admired by 
Johnson, 282 ; her Evelina discussed, 
289; encouraged by Johnson Co 
''down** Mrs. Montagu, 200; goes 
to see Johnson when ill, 296, 299; 
entreated to pray for him, 297. 

Bumey, Mrs., Johnson obliges her to 
change her dress, 283. 

Butler, Johnson's lament that 10 little 
had been said about, 5. 

Cambridge "downed" by Johnson in 
comparison with Oxford, 17. 

Campbell, Dr. Thomas, his Diary, 
219-261 ; his first visit to England, 
219-254 ; hb second visit to London, 
254; his third visit, 254; his fourth 
visit, 255; his fifth visit, 256; his 
sixth visit, 260; his seventh visit, 
361 ; visits Birmingham, 221 ; meets 
Johnson at the Thrales, 229; meets 
Boswell, 238; on American politics, 
iHd. ; dines with Mr. DUly as Bos- 
well's guest to meet Johnson, 241 ; 
Irelaad and Irish affairs discussed by 
Johnson and Dr. Campbell, 242 ; dines 
with the Thrales with Johnson, Bos- 
wdl, and Baretti, 243; dines with 
Gcnciml Qg^ethorpt and meets John- 
son, S4$f dines at the Thialcs with 






Johnson, 248; calls on Johnson at 
home, 249; his visit to Johnson in 
1781, 254; visiU Paris, 256; visiu 
Brighton, 258, 259; compiles the 
life of Goldsmith from materials fur- 
nished by the Bishopof Dromore, 26a 

Canters, to be scorned, 94. 

Canting. Prithee, my dcsur« have done 
with canting, 26. 

Cards, dress, and dancing advocated by 
Johnson, 43, 44. 

Caricature of contemporaiy poets by 
Johnson, 28, 29. 

Carter, Mrs., could make a pudding as 
well as read Greek, 122. 

Cat, Johnson's, 96. 

Catalogue, Johnson employed to make 
one of the Harleian Library, 177. 

Catharine (Chambers), the nurse who 
taught Johnson to read, la 

Cave, Johnson's early patron, 174, 35a 
et seq. 

Characters in the Ramblers, 22. 

Charity, Johnson's, boundless, 42, 189, 
192. 

Charles XIL, Life of; by Voltaire, 
praised by Johnson, 121. 

Chelsea China, a dessert service of, pre- 
sented to Johnson, preserved at Hol- 
land House, 207 1 Johnson's visits to 
the manufactoiy of, 207. 

Chemistry, Johnson's dangerous experi- 
ments in, 89. 

Chester, Dr. Campbell visits, 221. 

Chesterfield, Lord, 178, 359-360^ 370; 
Johnson's letter to^ 371. 

Childhood, Johnson speaks of his own, 
II. 

Children, Johnson's indulgence of, 12; 
to be guided by positive not general 
rules, 13; should be encouraged to 
remember and relate what strikes 
them, 14; the Langton's, trouble- 
tome, 282. 

Cholmondeley, Mr., and Johnson's mde- 
neas, 96. 

Churchill, the satirist, l8l. 

Qasscs, the various, French aad Eng^ 
Uih oompared, 259, a6a 



aerke. Sir P. J., 393. 

Club, The, in Itj Luw, 363 ; ftt the 

Turk'i He*d, 380. 
Codlith, price of, in LondoD ia 1775, 

338. 
Collier, Dr., condemned (btH.yiiiK*'k>t 

it now applauded in Johnton, 69. 
Colonr*, Johaton'a love of briglit, 

104. 
Combe, JidiD, diitich oo, nid to be bj 

Shakespeare, ua. 
Commoo thing! uid by Johnion in the 

newctt manner, 187. 
Commonplftce hook, Mrt. Thnlet'f, re- 
marked on by Johnton, 30. 
Compoaition, night waa Johnaoa'a snal 

time Ux, 177 j hii manner ol, 313, 

383. 
CoHg^ itdirt, Johtuoit't definition of, 



Johnion'i 



138. ■ 
Coogreve, Archdeacon, 

tchoolfellow, 339, 331. 
Contradicting Johnion't habit o( 84, 

8S. 
ConverEalion, Johnton'i lore of, 13, 79, 

90; crest power in, 187; hittorical 

and politic*! not liked by Johjuon, 

34- 
Convultionaiy, Johnion a, 173. 
CoUeee life, Johnion layi detaiU of hi^ 

to be le«med Irom Adamiand Taylor, 

'4- 
Cooper, Johnaon callt, a liteniy Pnn- 

chinello, 178, 
Corbel, Young, Johnion'i companion 

at Oxford, 343. 
Corke, Lord, pretenli the Dictionai; to 

ihe Acaciemia al Florence, 179. 
Comeille to Shakeipeare a£ a clipped 

hedge lo a foreit, 35. 
Carpen vili and the rejoinder of a poor 

roan, 118. 
Cotterel, Mid, at her house Johnion 

and Reynold! fint met, 309; dowmti 

by Johnion in one of hii early vImu, 

3>7- 
Courteiy, Johnion'i ceremonious to 

poor dependanti, 3J. 
Critic Johnion aa a, i8g, 190, 3QI, 



EX. 43; 

Cumberland, Richard, lui recallectioM 
of Johnaon, 197-906; hi* Tcnci « 
Johnion, 301. 

Mix., her genial tea-table, 199. 

Cumminc*, ibe Quaker, and the aneaj 
mom letter, 73. 



Dandne, cardi, nnd drei 
by Jobnton, 43, 44- 

Dftviei, Tom, publithei JohnMo'i toh 
without hii conient, 24. 

Death, Johnioo'i, 193. 

Debatei, Johnion'i Parliamentary, 17J 
175 1 Motphy'i accoani of Johmoa' 
acknowledgmenl of, 357, 358. 

Decline, a gradoat, gMtle, bnponibl 
to aimt, 73, 

Declamation, Johnfon'i power ol^ III 
tig. 

Diaty by Dr. Thomai Campbdl, 3iJ 
a6i. 

Dictionary, The, Johnion Ihot^t t 
could have done it easily in tti 
yeai^ 33 ; new edition o( 33 
Dedication tOt 143 \ " compoce 
amid inconvenieoec and diilraaiot 
in lickneu and Borrow," XfyVfi 
remunemtion for, 178; Bishop PeR 
on the manner of it* com[»latiai 
313 i Murphy'i account of the unde 
taking of, 359 ; Johnion'i poem afti 
reviuns, 374-37^! completed, 36; 
410. 

Dia in, Dia iUa, Johnion'i enMitia 
in reading, 77, 

DiUy, Mr., dinner at hii houae wit 
Johnion, Bcawell, and Dr. Campfacl 
341-343. 

Dianert, Dr. Campbell complaiiiiaftli 
great lameneu in, 137. 

Diicounei, Reynoldi'i, owe DMdl I 
Johnion^i influence, 335. 

Disgrace. " If you do not see th 
bcHtouT, Sir, I feel the diipne^" 7I 

Diversion, 10 called, 99. 

Dodd, Dr., Dr. CampbeU bean Mi 
prcac^ 346. 

Dodiley, Mr., JobnMO cdla Urn U 
patron, 174. 
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Dogfi fighting, Johnson throws them 

out of the window, 45. 
Dove, Anacreon*s, 2a 
Downs, the Brighton, hated by Johnson, 

99. 
Dremms, Johnson's feeling about, li. 

Dress, Johnson's particularity about, 
106; he makes one lady change heis, 
107; hu own costume, 198. 

Dryden, Johnson's great reverence for, 
24 ; his epigram on Milton translated 
by Johnson, 3a 

Dnck« Johnson's childish epitaph on, 8. 

Education, Johnson's views on, 82, 83 ; 

Hill Boothby on, 138. 
Election, Johnson joins in the fun at an, 

82. 
Elocution, Sheridan's writings on, 1 1 7. 
Elphinston, Mr. James, 141. 
Emotion, Johnson's, in attempting to 

lead Dia inr, Dia iila, 77. 
Expiration, Johnson's death a quiet and 

silent, 193. 
Essayist, Johnson as an, aoa 
Epigrams by Johnson, 30^ 31 ; Dryden's, 

31- 
Epitaph to Mrs. Salusbury, 51, 52 ; to 

Mr. Thrale, 52, 53 ; on Hqgarth, 54; 

00 Miu Hill Boothby, 167 ; on 

Lcvett, 190; Johnson's, both in Latin 

and English, much admired, 192; 

extempore, written on each other by 

a merry party after dinner, including 

Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith, 204. 

Evelina, discussed at Streatham, 287. 

Eyesight, Johnson's defective, 4a 

False Alarm, The, Johnson's (avoorite 
pamphlet, 19. 

Faalkeaer's Chelsea quoted, 207. 

Fawkes, Frank, his tianslation of Ana- 
aeon's Dove, 2a 

Footer Johnson's tribute to his happy 
manner, 67, 118; his wit and readi* 
ness, 119,382. 

Fold, Cocnclitts^ Johnson's uncle, 6^ 9, 

34I-343- 
«— — Saiah, Johnson's mother, 7*13. 



Fitzherbert, Mrs., Johnson's regard and 

esteem for, 62 ; Mr., 137, 157. 
Flattery, Johnson's rough q>eech to 

Hannah More on her, 71 . 
Flint, Bet, and her verses, 284. 
French, the, have "few sentiments, but 

expreu them neatly, little meat, but 

dress it well," 41. 
Friends, something pleasing in the mis* 

fortunes of, 36. 
Fruit, Johnson's love of, 41. 
Fugitive pieces, published without John* 

son's consent, 24. 
Fuller, Roscb 282. 



Garrick, Johnson teases, 25 ; his story 
of Johnson throwing a man and his 
chair into the pit, 45 ; Johnson refuses 
to believe in his illness, 73 ; Johnson 
at his funeral, 206 ; described by Dr. 
Campbell, 229 ; his epilogue to Bon* 
duca, 280 { Johnson will not allow 
anyone else to abuse him, 281 ; 
Murphy's account of, 350^ 351 ; John- 
son's real regard for, 401. 

General scholarship and general know- 
ledge possessed by Johnson, 200. 

Genius, Johnson on, 298. 

Gesticulattona, Johnson's, 322. 

Gibraltar, Elliot's defence of, 55. 

Ghost, Johnson said to be like a, 

79. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 15; the story of Dr. 

Minor and Goodman Dull, 70 ; tells 

what he felt when his play was hissed, 

92 ; Johnson sells the Vicar of 

Wakefield for him, 47, 2051. his 

first comedy, 202; She Stoops to 

Conquer cnrried through its first 

night by the efforts of Johnson and 

his friends, 202, 203 ; his epitaph on 

Cumberland in Retaliation, 204 ; his 

death, 205 ; his appearance described 

by Miss Reynolds, 312. 

Gower, Lord, 184, 3S4- 

Grainger, his Ode on Solitude admirably 
repeated by Johnson, 322. 

Gray, the Torr^ of poetry, 127 ; John* 
son's opinioQ of his poetry, 19a 



Cnndkon, Sir Cbaila, Urn Boolhbr 

on, 13S. 
Greek, JohMon pmCoMi that be knom 



take him U hk wonl, 34, 185. 
Urienoiit Mr., Johnaoo'i jjood rtoriei 

of him, 46. 
Grotio, Johntoo'* ihtup •pecch to a 

ladf ihawmc one oS, 7S. 
Gwatiun, Mua, Rc]nic4dt' ErandoicM, 

commanicBtci a p^ier by him on 

;^« ■ ■ 



Hamlet, Johnaoa remdt, when tunc yean 

old, II. 
Hampton Cowt, Dr. Campbell viiili, 

149- 
Hatria, Jama, hU dedicatkio fiiU of 

EuiIk, s& 
Havrltint, Sir John, hii Apophthqjmi, 

tl7<ii8| a remark of, coirecied by 

Uiibop Percy, sia ; reipoiuible (iir 

the BirangemenU at Johiuon'i fune> 
' ral, 304 i injuilice and mitrtpreKiita- 

tioD ofhii Life of Johiuon, 391. 
Hawketworth, Jock, Johnaon'i rriend, 

15 I a victim to ncwipaper abiue, 7a, 

183. 
Haallh, Johnwn'*, alway* bad, 33 ) 

become! worte, 50 1 of the hundred 

iiibluiurytbinciBJvcn tomuiibeakh 

ii ninety -nine, 173, 
Hermit of Teneriffe, compoaed in one 

night. 17s. 
Hervey, Jobnion'i love fur every one of 

that name, 61. 
Hinorical convenation not liked by 

JohBMn, 34- 
Hodge, Johraon's cat, 96. 
Hac*itli> the painter, his onxiely for 
Mr. Tbrale to became acquainted 
irithjobiuon, 54. 
Hillir'' Home, Princra LicchUen- 
it^'tqnoted.aoy. 

I, Pr. Campbell viiiii, 219. 

^^__ ■Ifyoadonotaee tbehonour, 

^^k lb* MWlp"'** Fanny Bur- 
■TL|^^'» ridi-room, 990, 399. 
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Hume, David, JohnKn'a pnjndict 

BgaiMt, 112. 
Humour, Johnion'*, 69. 
Hunter, Mr., tbeKhooloMater, haled by 

John«», 11. 
Hunting. Johnaon li»"*», but finda no 

pteaiure in it, 79. 

Improviaatorc, the Italian, Johnno^ 

(urpriie at, lit, isi. 
Improviiation,Johnion'a power 0(64. 
Incredulity, Jotmaon'i, 55. 
Infideli, Johmoo'i horror of, 38, 39. 
Ian, The, Shetutooe'i poem, repeated 

by Jolinaon, 31a 
InUmclian, Johnson'i ilory of the youi^ 

man who <leurect, 87. 
Inicription, Latin, vrriilcn by Mr. Beau- 
clerk under JohoMxi'i portrait, tii. 
Interest, Johnton'i, in eveiything of 

every kind, 193. 
/« CMwivrf/waniwered, 97, 98. 
Ireland and Irish a^n diacuaaed 1^ 

Johnun and Dr. Camphell, 143, 354, 
Irene, presented by Johnson to Mi*. 

Thiale, 148 ; account of, 174, 403, 
Irreparable or irrcpairable? 86, 

Jnmei, Dr., acquainted with Johiuon'i 

early life, 15. 
Jeniita. Boileau sayi they lenijthea ib« 

Creed and shorten the Dccalogu^ 

aya. 
Johnson. Dr. CampbeH's deicriplioD of 

his awkwaidneai, 330; hia iUnes*, 

173 i his death, 375 1 Murphy's de- 

acriplion of, 397, 398, tt ttf. 
Johnson, Klichad, Johnson'* father, 6, 

7. 341. 34*- 
Mn., Johnson's account of ber to 

Mrs. Thrale, 57, 58 j her death, 367, 

368. 
Samuel, Rev., of the Bowling 

Green Club, Kumfotd, 88. 
Joke. Nothincptoduccssomachennuty 

as the attempt to turn thinga off with 

a joke, 46. 
Jone*, the Orientalist, Johnaon't p«iM- 

eyricMi, 78. 
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Jordan^ Mr., Johnson*! tutor at Pem- 
broke, 15, 17, i& 

Jortin, Dr., his sermons, 122. 

Joamty to the Western Islands, John- 
son's sa t isfaction at the commenda* 
tkm it reoerred, 1 19 ; written without 
the assistance of books, 188. 

Juius, his letters mentioned, 18, 19; 
not all by one hand, 2 JO. 

Kamcsy Loid, his ElemenU of Criticism, 

Kelly, Hugh, 119. 

Kindness, Johnson's great, to the poor, 

35- 

**Know thyself," Johnson's poem en- 
titled, 374-376. 

Knowledge, useful ereiy day, 75, 98, 
119. 

liangton, Bennet, Johnson's regard for, 
32 ; obtains Topham Beauderk's por- 
trait of Johnson, 121 ; his chiMren, 
282 ; Johnson's character of, 321. 

Late hours, Johnson's love of, 48. 

Latin, Johnson's fluent conversation in, 
41, 118. 

Lauder, his imposition oonoeming Mil- 
ton, 364, 366. 

Lawrence, Dr., his sad interview with 
Johnson, 32 ; Hill Boothby mentions, 

132. 
Leap, Cornelius Ford's fiunous, d. 
Learning. Johnson's saying on the 

general learning of the Scotch nation, 

191. 

Lennox, Charlotte, 286. 

Letters, Johnson's,to Mrs. Thrale during 
the Scotch tour, 63 ; Johnson's interest 
in Lady Maiy Wortle/s, 97 ; from 
Miss Hill Boothby, 131-167; from 
Johnson to Hill Boothby, 163-166 1 
Lord Chesterfield's to his son, de- 
scribed by Johnson, 178 ; Johnson's 
letters in general, Tyers' remarks 00, 
185. 

Levctt, Johnson's beautiful Yerses on, 
190; Bishop Percy's opinion of, 215. 
37a. 



** Life is a pill none can swallow without 
gilding,"said Johnson toexcusethe in- 
dulgences he granted to the poor, 35. 1 

Life and death, 172. 

Library, the, at Streatham, 109. 

Literary history, Johnson's great know- 
ledge of, 84. 

Literary assistance, Johnson's liberality 
in giving, 22. 

Living, Johnson offered a good, 184. 

Lobo, his voyage to AbjrMinia, Murphy's 
account of Johnson's transUtion of, 

345-349. 
London, Johnson's, praised by Pope, 

174. 
Lydiat, account of, 403. 

Lyttelton, Lord, Johnson's treatment o( 

117 ; his envy of Shenstone, Ii8« 

Madden, Dr., his liberality to Johnson, 
213. 

Madness of Johnson's lather, 6. * 

Markland, Jeremiah, 94. 

Marriage. "I advise no one to marry 
who is not likely to propagate under^ 
standing," 39; a mercenaiy, de- 
scribed, 95; second, 117; objects 
for, 12a 

Maxim, Rochefoucault's, on malidous 
pleasure, 36. 

Memory, Johnson's, 8; accuracy of, 
46. 

Millar, Andrew, the Mecsenas of the 
age, 119. 

Miller, Mr., the '* dilettanti man," 241. 

Milton. Johnson shows more of his ex- 
cellencies, but also more of his defects 
than Addison, 190, 416, 417; his 
granddaughter's benefit, 365. 

Minor, Dr., a story of Goklsmith, 7a 

Montagu, Mrs., Johnson's compliments 
tOb 78 ; his fun about, 29a 

Money, the value o( shonld be taught, 

75. 
More, Mrs. Hannah, her introduction 
to Johnson, 265 ; meets Johnson at 
Sir Joshua R«ynokb's,266 ; entertains 
Johnson, Garrick, ftc, 268; excites 
Johnaoo't anger by quoting Tom 
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Jones, 369; accompanies Johnson in 
Oxfurd, 172 ; uls for her portnit I0 
Miss Reynolds, whilejohnsoii talki 10 
lier, 370 ; her poem al the Baa Bleu, 

Molhcr, Johnson'*, J, 10, 11, 13. 

Mulio, Miss, lines by, repealed by 
Johnson, Jlo. 

Murphy, Arthur, persuades Mr. Tbrale 
(o invite Johnson 10 his house, 49 ; 
introduces himself to Jahnson to ex- 
cuse an accidenlaJ Iranslmiun from a 
French tranilarion of a paper in the 
Rambler, S9 ; his Essay on ihe life 
Bod Genius of Johnson, 339-418; his 
introduction to Johnson, 373. 

Music, the only sensual pleasure with- 

Myrtle, lines on receiving a sprig of, 

t6. 
Mystery, Johnson's haired of, 100, 117. 



Needlework, much approved of by 

Johnson, ic 
Nep\)es, Johi 



1 thinks them an infe- 



Newton, Sir Isaac, 184. 

New Year, congratulations on the, 

149. 
Nighl, Johnson's lime for composition, 

'77- 
Nile, discovery of the head of, by Lobo, 

345. 349- 
NiigaruM CBUftmfler, an expression 

commonly used by Johnson in reverie. 



Nuniber and numeration defined, 33. 
Number^ round, always false, 117. 

Ode, Latin, to Mrs. Thrale, 63. 

"Oft in danger yet alive," verses to 

to Mrs. Thrale, 64. 
Old age, 95 ; " lielle grows old." g6. 
Ombersley, the seat a( Lord Sandys, 

where Johnson had for once in bis 

life enough fruit, 41. 
Ordinary. Dr. Campbell dines at one b 

the Strand, and describes the guests, 

214. 



Osbom^ 

Oxford, « 
give « 

Packthn 

Pamphle 
Panic, I 

Paoli, Gl 

37, aS. 

Pinkethn 
her n 



ofsli 
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Pepys, ] 

Percy, I 
marks, 
Lifeol 

311. 

Philosopl 
bell go 

Poets, L 
Murplr 

PoeltT, d 
77- 

Poliliai^ 

Political 

— pti« 
177. 
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Porridge Island, 42. 

Portiait of Johnson, looking at his pen 

lidd dote to the eye, 93 ; one at 

_/^ Screatham^ 109; one painted by 

^^ RejiK^ds for. Beauderk, lai ; Mn. 

Thiale thinks veiy like, lai ; one 

painted for Mn. Thnde bat left un- 

fiiushed.315. 
Foitaar^ Mrs. Pioza's, on a lemaik 

of Boswell\ 114. 

Povertj, to he avoided by all honest 

■earn, 95- 
Pride, Johnson's, 113. 

Prior, quoted on suffering, 184. 

Vnmpcdty, Even p r o s perity could not 

spoil Rqrnolds, 7& 
Pnlmanazar, laa, 123; the Seti man 

Johnson knows, 68. 
Pnnchinrllo, a liteiary, Johnson's name 

for Cooper, 178. 
Pugatoiy, Johnson on the doctrine of, 

^rnunid, Boswell*s name for hu Life of 
Johnson, 275. 

Qaands to be stndioiMly avoided, 57. 
Qoixote, Don, Mn. Piotri's digression 
aboot, 104, 105. 

Race, Johnioo rans a, with a young 

lady, 325. 
lUmbler, The, chancten in the, 22; 

vrritten as a relief while carrying on 

the Dictiooaiy, 179 ; Johnson's chok:e 

of thb title, S15 ; a paper so called 

appeared in 171s, 216; Murphy's 

tuooonai o( 363, 405. 
Bassflsf, a lamp of wisdom, i88» 378 ; 

described by Murphy, 409. 
lUynal, Abb^ Johnson will not be in* 

tfodncedio, 275. 
Heading, Johnson learns, (rom his 

Bother and maid Catharine, 10; 

Johnson has violent fits ot^ 97. 
Betiliafion, Goldsmidi's poem, written 

ia iwcpge for some satirical epitaphs. 



leligMNMi Johnson's vene* 
for, 38. 



Reynolds, Sir Joshua, " a man not to be 
spoiled by prosperity/' 78 ; Johnson's 
three requests to when dying, 119 ; 
on Johnson's character, 329«336. 

— ^ Miss, her purity of character, 37 { 
her Recollections of Johnson, 309- 
326. 

Richardson, his love of flatteiy, 71 ; 
Johnson said that he had "picked 
the kernel of life while Fielding was 
content with the husk," 76. 

Rochefoucault's maxim on malidoos 
pleasure, 36. 

Roman Catholics, Johnson beloved by, 

3«. 
Romantic virtue distrusted, 117. 
Round numbers, always false, 117. 



Salt, price of, in 1775, 253. 

Salusbury, Mrs., and Johnson disagree, 
50 ; till her illness reconciles thsm, 
51 ; her epitaph by Johnson in Latin, 
51 ; translated by Murphy, 52. 

Sandys, Lord, and his garden, 41. 

Savage, Johnson's Life of, said to have 
been written in thirty-six houn, 175 ; 
Murphy's account of, 352; 353. 

Saving, the habit to be encouraged, 
6a 

Scotch nation, the general learning of, 
191. 

Scruples make men misenble, but sel- 
dom good, 44 ; Johnson consulted on, 

85. 
Scoundrel Johnson foan Mrs. Thrale 

will spoil him into one, 68 ; is one* 

who b afraid of anything, Ii8. 
Sentimental distress, Johnson hsd no 

sympathy for, 36. 
Sermons, two volumes fd, by Johnson, 

412. 
Shakespeare and Comeille compared, 

as- 

Shakespeare, hb tomb,' 222 ; Johnson's 

edition of, 377. 
Sharp sayings are no more a true sanqile 

of the character of a man than a 

pitcher of water of the contents of the 

river Nik, 



Shenslone, ii8, iiQ. 

Sbeilock, hii French and English letlen 

criticited, 1S5. 
Shoes. Johnson says there are more 

Bentlemen lh«n shoes in Scotland, 300, 
Skaiing, Ficnch verse* on people, and 

iranslalions, 56, 57. 
Skelch, biographical, by T. Tyets, 171. 

"93- 
Sliding, Johnson's story ofhii, 15. 
Smart, Christopher, introduces Tyers lo 

Johnson, 185. 
Society, recommended for young people, 

43- 
Solomon, Prior's description of King, 

191. 
Sorrow, Johnson's excessive, on the loss 

of his wife, 63. 
Stanley, the blind leader of the band in 

Drury I.ane, 316. 
Steele's Essays, " too thin," 25. 
Story, a, is only valuable as it U true, 

46. 
Stories, Johnson's admirable power of 

telling, 46, 47, 
Style, Johnson's, 179, iSo; Cumberland 

on, 19S ; Twining on, 303. 
Sumner, Dr., his story of Johnson and 

Mrs. Macaulay, llS. 
Swift, censured by Johnson, 44: John- 
son's dislike of, 313. 
Swimming, Johnson's, ilS, 

T, Juhnson's papers ift the Adventurer 

signed with a, 136. 
Taylor, Dr., knows Johnson's "heul 

Better than anyone," 15. 
Tasks, holiday, Johnson's dislike of, 

13, 13. 

Taxation not Tyranny, appearance of 
this pamphlet, 230. 

Talk. Johnson's power ofleading people 
to talk on what they knew best, 1S6. 

Ti vtHitnU dit, Ttdatdeiitt, 186. 

Tea-table, Mrs, Cumberland's getlial, 
199; Mrs. Thrale kept by Johnson 
kt, till four in the morning, 49 ; John- 
ion's always spread, 1S6 ; flannoh 
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TeneriB 

nighl, 
Temple 
Theatre 
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Truth, I 

S4. 
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Uncles, 
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Vanity of Humaa Wishet, Uie writing 

o(, 126. 
Venet on Johnion by Cwnberland, 

aoi. 
Visiter, The, a periodical to which 

Johnson was a contributor, 377. 
Visitors always welcome to Johnson, 

186. 
Vows, Johnson's honor of, 85. 

Wakefield, Vicar of, Johnson sells for 

Goldsmidi, 47. 
Walmsley, Mr., gives Johnson lecom- 

mcndations, 174, 350^ 351. 
Warbniton, Johnson's gratitude to^ lao^ 



Whigs and Tories, 18. 
Wilkes, John, the meeting with John- 
son at dinner, 190 ; Johnson's dislike 

of, 3«S- 
luael, Johnson's rudeness to, 

316. 
Williams, Miss, at Johnson's tea-table, 

215. 

Dr. Zachaiy, 369. 

Wine, Johnson's use of, ia8. 

Woodhonse, the poet, 49. 

Writing, Johnson's facility at, and dila- 

toriness in, 21 1 Johnson driven to 

write by necessity alone^ 197. 

Voong, his description of night, 25. 
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